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| Obligations of the pu lic to Mr. Steevens and Mr. 


Malone. The time when Hamlet dn firſt 2 
 afled, not certainly authenticated. —Shak- -Y 
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| : 5 Pliranto of Aſehylus, to the advice of Laer- 
tes.—Kings of Denmark lovers of Rhen 95. 
Their intoxication, — Maſque of the Queen 
pl of Sbeba. A whole court inebriated— 
Dram of baſe.—4 paſſage rectified with 
8 ſmall alteration —Reverend Mr. Robert- 
Kd © for. —Complete ſteel, —Beetles o'er his 
: ix © baſe, —Confin'dto faſt in fires —Lucian's' 
Dialogue of Menippus, &c.—Juice of 
_ curſedHebenon.—Galen, Diaſcorides, Cel- 
28 as, &c.—Diſtracted globe. — firſt act 
. © | Hamlet uncqualled. Ghoſt of Darius, 5 
: From Æſcbylus.—.A good leſſon for princes. 
r. Potter and Mr. Rumney—Ghoft of 
Ai — 07 Niuus, in Semiramis. — La . 
Saen Le Vn, and the property- man. 
Da on of the manner of addreſſing the 
S of Hamlet. — Taylor, Sir M. Dave- 
nant, Betterton.— Macklin and H. enderſon. : 
4 <A C ibber and Mp. Addi en. — Boot 
; —Beoth' 5 e in the 62 * 
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| mily ; and more eſpecially to the immortal 

part of him, his writings. The chrono- 
logical ſeries of his plays, with large and 
inſtructive notes, is a very curious and in- 
tereſting compoſition, in which Mr. Ma- 
lone has endeavoured to authenticate the 
order, and fix the dates of all the plays 


written by our great poet. 


After a moſt firick exaiticdaticn fits the 
time when Hamlet made its firſt appear- 

ance, Mr. Malone is obliged to leave that 
circumſtance rather undetermined ; though 
he has, with ſome degree of probability, 
placed it to the year 1596. In my opi- 
nion, the firſt ſketch- of it was brought 
on the ſtage more early. In all his pieces, 
for which he entertained a predilection, it 
is granted he made ſuch additions as he 


| thought would advance the credit of the 4 | | 4 


play, and make it more palatable to an . 


dience; and, as no one of his tragedies, 


or their diligent reſearches into every thing 
| which related to-this great man and his fa: 


7 


* _ of hiſtory and rs was 
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more reliſhed, by the inhabitants of this 
metropolis, than Hamlet, 
reaſon to doubt, that he, from time {to 


; time, threw in ſuch materials as would 


improve the original ſtock: ſo that the 
firſt and laſt Hamlet might be, in ſome 
reſpects, as diſſimilar as Pope 8 Rape of 


the Lock with the Sylphs, and the face 


poem without them. Set. 2 * 


The firſt play of tee aQed after | 


- the Reftoration/at the Duke of York's thea- 
Ae if We may depend on the Narrative of 
Downs, was Hamlet; the principal character 
Was acted by Betterton, who often,exhibited 


_ hinaſelf in this part, at the opening of the 


echcätre, as an infallible lure to draw com- 


7. 18 W ilk s at Drury- lane, and Ryan at 


- Acncole' s-inn-fields,” frequently choſe this 


_ favourite; part to open the winter ſeaſon at 
theſe rival play-houſes. From the'firſt re- 


nof Hamlet, to the preſent day, 


— preſent af1C 


R reaſonably conclude, that no dra- 


I 0 1 ee, has laid. hold of the 
5 3 a. public 


we have no | 


WW 


CONS 


W . 907; © M. E E T. 


| fo frequently. SEN v0 
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FRANCIS 0. 
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N 


For this relief much thanks tis bitter cold, 
And 1 am ſeek at heart. | + 


7 


The right exptcfiion * a ak thought: 
is ſometimes of conſiderable and unex- 
| | pected conſequence to the ſpeaker. Mr. Bo- 
heme was, about the year 1718, accident- 


| of pronouncing this ſhort ſpeech, rouſed 

the auditors to an obſeryation of his merit. 
His falary Was: e increaſed by 1 the 

| „ 2 ©, MANAgEF 


Bake Motion: ſo ſtrongly, and 1 added 


409 


ally ſeen by Rich, when playing with ſome 
| itinerants at Stratford le Bow, who ſoon _ 
| diſtinguiſhed him from his companions, 
and hired him, at a ſmall 1 income, to act at 
his theatre in Lincoln s- inn fields. 1 haye | 
been told, that this actor was, on his firſt by 
trial, caſt into the trifling part of Fran- EY 
| ciſco.) His unaffected, yet natural manner, | | 


A —— c 


— 
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© rhanager; and he afterwards proyed a great 


ornament | to the ſtage, 


#05 Ms 


1 Not a mouſe ſtirring. 


Voltaire, whos; in examining the merit 


1 of our author's plays, diſdains the uſe of 
no unfair method to depreciate them, has 
ridiculed this paſſage of Hamlet, as if the 


mention of a mouſe were beneath the dig- 


nity of tragedy. But could there be 2 
A properer mode of deſcribing the ſolitarineſy | 
which reigned in the place, than by ſaying, 
that every thing was fo {till that the ſoft 
tread of a ſmall reptile had not been heard? 
The inſignificance of an object does by no 
means leſſen the general idea. Have not 
: the moſt celebrated ancient dramatic writers 
admitted thoughts as low, and words more 


groſs and offenſive, into their beſt trage · I 
dies? How does the nice ear of a French- 


man reliſh the filthy plaſters and naſty : 


- rags \ which Philoctetes applies to his ſores ? 


"Yet Sophocles underſtood nature, and the 


laws 


* 


MH n 7 


- 
bs 


6 


9 


9 


P — 


a 


laws 4 an, 1 preſume, as per- 


fectly as Voltaire. Tireſias s deſcription, 


in Antigone, of the ordure and - filth 


of the ill-omened birds who had fed on the / 
carcaſs of Polynices, would raiſe a nauſea 
in the ſtomach of a delicate French critic ! 


Men of folid judgment and true taſte 


deſpiſe 17825 refinement. 


BERNARDO. 


If you do meet Horatio and Marcellus, 
The rivals of my watch 


Dr. Warburton will have rivals to mean 
partners. Blunt derives the word from 


riuus, or rivulus, or from men fetching 

water from a neighbouring river, or rivulet. 
Hanmer ſays, rivals are thoſe men who 
watch upon an adjoining ground ; by this 
Interpretation, they, who were to ſueceed 
Bernardo, muſt have indeed gone through | 
very hard ſervice; as they were called from | 
oneè act of duty to another. But, without | 0 12 
a learned explanation, it is plain, by Ive | [11.8 
vals, that Shakſpeare means, thoſe men 


„ who 
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E 5 1 were appointed next to relieve GE. 
3 - diers on the watch. They were indeed fo 
. 15 "rivals, as they were ſucceſſors = 
5 5 5 4 3 abe, ang waiting t to occupy 1 - ir places, '\ 10 


* 


N 


„% I 1 8 NINE 

| $I 2 E 83 
5 Some Arange eruption to the tate. „„ 
Fl J ITY Fa | 


0 « Sorne political diſlemper, which will 
| "break out in Hane g conſequences,” Edt 
3 bs 80 5 15 That hath a 2 in it, ET ITY 


7 
SS 


B 1 5 e ſays! Dr. Johnſon, i in Ys Auen 
. 5 of of Shak fpearey was uſed for conflancy nd 
= reſolution. The original, Pomachas, has 
By 2 | various fignifications beſides. the fomach.— — 
I Cicero, it means, in one place, choler ; 
3 34 45 iu another, humour, or fancy.” Ile e. ; 
un magis quam Aomachum. Ludi appara- 
72 222 fed non tui Homachi. In Shakf peare, 
 - fomach generally ſtands for exceſſive pride, 
I 1 0 f : or inſolence of power. | Queen Katharine, 
Re. ſpeaking of Cardinal Walleys 6. He was of | 


6 * 


es r * * 
2 S b 
wr 


62? 


-_ 


an abies a: Henry VIII. at IV. 
Ithink, in this place, hath a Aomach 1 in it, 
means * the buſineſs 18 f an alarming 
nature. N 5 


MARCELLYU 8, 
. Some fay, that, ever gainſt that ſeaſon comes 
In which our Saviour's birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning ſingeth all night long. 
And then, they ſay, no ſpirit dare ſtir abroad; 
be nights are wholeſome; then no planets ſtrike, 
No fairy takes, nor witch has power to charm, | 
| | So hallow'd, and ſo gracious, is the time ! | 


Theſe lines, which. are omitted in the re- 
preſentation of the play, are remarkably 
beautiful; they are invigorated by * 
and harmonized by verſtfication. _ 

The word | ſpirit, in the 4th line, Gould 
bas I think, contracted to Sprite, or | rit; 

8 both are, 1 believe, familiar to our old 
dramatiſts, | yy 

L No fairy takes, in x the 6th Eng: is ex- 
plained by Lear's curſe on : Goneril, in the 
lecond act of that plays, 


— - Strike her young bones, | 
Ye rating ars, with lameneſs ! ; 
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"Sen 
The King, Queen, Haralet, &c. ; 


| H A NM I. E T. 
A little more than kin, and leſs than kind. 


HFHanmer ſuppoſes that this might for- 
merly have been a proverbial expreſſion; 
but vulgar ſayings or proverbs are gathered 

from ſuch things as frequently happen, 
and not from circumſtances and events 
which are unuſual. | 
The meaning of this line, however, va- 
riouſly underſtood by different commenta- 

tors, ſeems to be very obvious: 
As I am the rightful heir to the crown, 
I am more than your relation Jam your 

king. As you have deprived me of my 

birthright, and committed the crime of 
Inceſt with my mother, it is impoſſible 1 
can have any affection or kindneſs for vou. 
It ſhould be obſerved, that, whenever 
Hamlet ſpeaks of the King, it is in terms | 
of reproach and of the utmoſt contempt; 
nor does he ever ſeem to pay him the leaſt 
| respect 


— 


H A M L E T. WL 


reſpect, in his behaviour or addreſs, when 
he 1 4% him. 


1 D E M. 
Not ſo, my lord; I am too much th? fun. 
] am fo far from being obſcured with 
ſhadows, that I am ſcorched r che rays 
| of your ſunſhine,” 
QUEEN. 
— All that live MK die, 
Paſſing through nature to eternity. 


The thought is common; but the ex- 
preſſion ĩs awfully ſtriking, and Ny 
beautiful, | 


K.1.N. 0. 


No jocund health, that Denmark ail to- day, [3 
But the loud cannon to the clouds ſhall tell. ; 


1 cannot chink, with Dr. Johnſon) that | 
theſe lines particularly mark the King's 
fondneſs for drinking. Drunkenneſs was 
the national vice, as Hamlet himſelf af. 
terwards e a | Wi | . 


3 n to have been pointed but; by 
che \ A | 
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de anthor;!. as the: King's firſt appearance- 
in public after his uſurping the crown and 
marrying his ſiſter; and is therefore cele- / 
| trated as a gala-day, He therefore ſeizes 
an opportunity to compliment Hamlet” I 
2 1 9 as he would fain term it, in his 
5 . - own favour, by firing off the cannon o 


Nes 
* A, „ 
* - 


af his honour : at every toaſt, | 8 - 
5 : . . : 
of 1 5 mL | n A * L E T, G = | . 2 
* 5 re | 
* 33 Win ſuch dexterity to inceſtuous ee. A 
5 12 | | 
Js HE ity for x rapidly. 0 704 
| : ET 
x 


1D EM: 


wy 
Would L had met my deareſt foe i in heaven, 
Ere I had leen that x: day, Horatio ! a W 1+ 


+4 
A 


45 This en marks hs l, not „ / 
to ſay implacable, diſpoſition of Hamlet; x 


and i is of a piece with his not putting his 
unele to death, in the third act of the play, 


2 


when he was at 1 deyotion, leſt, in that 
| nt, he thould 598. his foul to heaven: 


KN 
„ 


WE WS T4 1 


Wy WF 
6 pen, # 


1 3 M L. E Is: AST. | 33 


{ 20 9 1 E N. e be ihe 
NI f father ikke I ſee my "father, | 
ns 
£7310 N A T 4 


Where, my lord ? 


Horatio, by that queſtion, imagined that 
Hamlet faw the ſhade of his father. 2 


FO 

5 
7 

þ7 


"Sr: II. | | : 
Laertes and Ophelia. % 


L 


LAERTES. 


The charieſt maid i is prodigal enough, 2 

If ſhe unmaſk her beauties to the moon. i: "anal 2 

Virtue itſelf [capes not calumnious ſtrokes; 3 
1 A canker galls the infants of the ſpring.” 


1 is advice of Dazave to his e . | i s 
in the Supplicants of Aſchylus, to guard \\ 2 
Aa againſtthe i inticements of youth, there are 0 
ſome lines which bear a ſtrong reſi . 77 by 
| blance of bent 8 inſtructions to 9 Phelia. 


3 e 5 it fre your 1 age. | ö F | 4 2 . 
Inforeing loft deſire... I know how hard lh HO; 3 
Io guard the lovely. flowers that grace that.ſeafon \ 2 14 4 


. 
The e queen of love W their opening bloom; 2s , 41 


yy Ah! | 
| | : : 75 
; | 5 
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Ah! would ſhe ſuffer it to remain uncropt 
For on the delicate tints that kindling glow . 


On beauty's vermeil cheek, each roving youth 
With melting wiſhes darts the am'rous glance. 


| Potter's Echytus,. 


: 5, POLONIU 8. | 
ol Coftly thy habit as thy purſe can buy, 

| But not expreſs'd in fancy. 

That! is, not fantaſtic, tawdry, or fop- 
-piſh. 


| IDEM. 
9 im | To thy own ſelf be cn. 


Thou can'ſt not then be falſe to any mat. 


This is agreeable to one of the golden 
"os of Pythagoras : 


Harro a 6 EIT uveo cabror. 
Sed maxime omnium verere teipſum. 5 


by 34 IDEM. 

1 | As he drains his draughts of Rheni/h down. 

1 5 The kings of Denmark have been con- 

=. fant * kers of f Rhenjh wine. It was the 
| | cuſtom / 


133 . 


cuſtom at Copenhagen, when Lord Mole {- 


worth was our ambaſſador to that court, 
in 1692, for the king to have his beaker of 


Rheniſh,* Drinking to exceſs was the vice 


of the court and nation ; and our author 


mult have known, that, in his time, the 


King of Denmark, brother-in-law to 
James I. had no averſion to large draughts 
of wine. Sir John Harrington, in a letter 
to a friend, deſcribes a maſque, called the 
Queen of Sheba, at which the two kings 


and the whole court were preſent, and all 


of them moſt ſhamefully intoxicated. The 


Queen of Sheba and his Daniſh Majeſty 


paid and received the ſame compliment as 
Don Quixote and Sancho did to each other, 
from the operation of a precious balſam NP 


in Sancho! s ſtomach, when the latter. 


after a bloody battle with the ſheep and » | 
i their of 


r 


; 
„ A — — e — . — * — [ ww 


2 


* The de and trumpets, which are 


ranged in a large place before the palace, proclaim | 


aloud the yery minute the * fits down to table. 
| MoLgsworTH. 


/ 
/ 
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their herdſmen, was examining the Don' 's 
mouth, and counting the grinders he had 
loſt in the conflict. The two drunken 
Majeſties, of Great-Britain 2nd Denmark, 
ſays Harrington, were ſo far inebriated, 
that the gentlemen | of the bed- chamber 
were obliged to carry them on their ſhoul- 
ders to their beds. Perhaps our author”; $ 
| knowledge of this Bacchanalian bout was 


9 


one reaſon why he inſiſis ſo much on the, 
: drunkenneſs of the royal Dane. 8 


4 


HAMLET: 


5 — — Tbe dram of baſe : 
Voß ali the noble ſubſtance of worth' out, TON 
Io bis own ſcandal. « IS Se: 


k 


31 


13 2 he admirable reflection of Hamlet, 5 
BH £3 1 T2 national vice and perſonal blemiſh, | 
1 5 on account of the length of the play, are 
entirely curtailed. Our author, 7 as Excel- 
kent in morals as he was happy in charac- 
ter and paſſion, makes a Juſt obſervation 
| on the danger of iridulging one favourite | 
bal on, LEY or folly; 5 which, he ſays, 
| - taints' 


Ae D NE "88 


taints the whole man, and tarniſhes all his 
virtues, however great and eminent. This 
is, I believe, that plague of the heart which 
Solomon calls upon his people to pray : 
againſt in the dedication of the temple. The 
apoſtle James, in his Epiſtle, hath a ſenti- 
ment very fimilar to that of , Shakſpeare : 
For whoſoever ſhall keep the whole law, and 
yet offend in one point, he is guilty of all. 
The text, as it ſtands in the quoted 
paſlage, —— 
— 8 dram of baſe 
Doth all the noble ſubſtance of worth out, 
To his own ſcandal, —— . 


is given up by ſome of the commentators, 2 
as very difficult and obſcure; notwiths, 4 
ſtanding the explanation of Mr. N * * ö 
it ſtill ſcems harſh, if not unintelligible. * n. 
The very trifling alteration, of adding a 
letter to one word, and the changing ab | 
letters for one in another, will, I e 


* * 
* 


reſtore to us the original reading. 1 
| REEL The dram of baſe 11898 | 1 
Doth all the noble ſubſtance oft work qu, in NG 


To his own ſcandal. 


Vo“. III. . e 
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| * to his nerd married b bride. 


* As a ſmall quantity of certain medicines, 


| by its potent operation, deprives the body 
of ſtrength- and firmneſs, ſo this Alloy 
of vice, this dram of baſe, works out, or 

- Fenders uſeleſs, all the e pili: of 
the mind. | 


When * read this — i, 


to the reverend and learned Mr. Robert- 


ſon, he not only concurred with me, but 
aſſured me he had himſelf the fame. 


amendmen t. 


PEO . 
That thou, dead corſe, again in mrs 4 ſteeſ— 


* . 1 Mr. Ste wens, from Olaus Wormius, 


proves it to be a cuſtom of the Daniſh kings 
_ bo. be. buried in their armour. Seward, 


4 1 1 Larl of Northumberland, who lived i m the 
2 | A days of Edward the Confeſſor, w 


deſir WA his 
buried armed at all points. But, 


| what is more ſtrange, Fuller, in his Wor- 


thies, relates, that one of our old ſavage 
warriors would go to bed, 1 in his 


n 0 K A- 
15 


HO R AT I O. 


— Summit of the cliff, 
That beetles o'er his baſe into the ſea. 


4 


beetle, in this place, it looks frowning! by, 


thought occurs, with great force, in Sou- 
| ther” 8 e act V. 


| Oh ! for a whictwind's wing, 
To WE us to yonder cliff, that frowns 


. 


Upon the flood. 5 
H O R A 1 1 o. 1 

— - Heaven will dire# it. : 7 
, "DF: Farmer thinks the author might | 
of | have written detect it. But the preſent 
„ reading includes that ſenſe, and ſomething 
£ more: Heaven will diſcover what is amilhy, 
WF and point out the means of correction. 0 
t. 
15 33 22 H HE TEST | 
pe | Confin d to faft in fires. | 
118 By pe img 7 in fires, | we are to underſtand 


the bk of purgatory, or the puri- 
E - - © Sn 


f 


Fre 


? * , ” ; 
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If Tunderſtand the meaning of the word 


or dreadfully, on the ocean.— The ſame 
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' fication of the ſoul by fire. I have ſome- 
where read, that it was formerly an uſual 
: threat of. the Roman Catholic prieſts to 
their penitents, that, if they did not faſt 
here, they muſt faſt ; in a worſt place.--- 


= The word. ſa 5 ſtands here, by metonymy, 
= ene | 
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> >a mm I : am forbid 
To tell the fecrets: of my priſon-houſe, be. | 
But this eternal blazon muſt not be 
I Toears of fleſh and blood. | 


In Lucian's Dialogue of ai and 
5 Philonides, there is à ſentiment which ſo 
ſtrongly reſembles this caution of the 

Ghoſt, that df am induced to believe our 

4 | Shakſpeare had read, the tranſlation, which 

Was publiſhed, in En gliſh verſe and Latin 

| proſe, about the beginning of en Eli- : 

zabeth's reign. 

. Philonides aſks Menippus to diſcover to 
Ef him the laws and decrees of the infernal 
3 J „ Menippus informs him, that it 1s 

t w_ for him, to. b lay LM in the 


——ä — — —— 


5 


— 
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upper world, what he had heard in the 
regions below, nor to divulge the infernal 


ſecrets, leſt Rhadamanthus ſhould puniſh b 


him for it. 
| 1 D E NM. 91 ein 


With; juice of curſed hebenon in a "vial. 


1 F F . * 


Dr. Gray 15 of opinion, that the author; | 


or his tranſcriber, by a metatheſis, put 
hebe non for benebon, which is henbane. 1 
believe it would puzzle the moſt curious 
ſearcher to find the word henebon in any of 


our botanical books; and I could wiſh the 


word henbane were ſubſtituted for Bebenon, 


at leaſt upon the ſtage.» The doctor has 
quoted Galen, Dioſcorides, and Wepfer, 


to prove its narcotic qualities The two 


laſt aſcribe to it the power of producing 4 
delirium. But the doctor did not know, 
perhaps, that Hippocrates and Celſus ad- 
mitted the henbane into their preſcriptions, 
for certain diſorders, and eſpecially for 
melancholy. Scribonius Eargus preſcribes 


it, in ſome caſes, under the name of al. 
tericus. 
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80 DR chough to a radiant angel link'd, 
Will fate itſelf in a celeſtial bed, 
And prey on garbage 


Thus 6 in Meaſure for Meaſure, 


R. 

1 \ Who lying 1 a violet i in the ſun, 

F Do as the carrion does, not as the flower, 
yoo mow: vixtgous ſeaſon. Tot: Y, 


HAMLET. . 


f 13 this diſtraQted globe. | 


| 8 frequently compares the "ay 
A of man. to the world, or to a kingdom. ü 
As, in King John, act Iv.— 


: Nay, in the body of this fleſhly land, 
+ This kingdom, this confine of blood and breath» 


Ad! in Julius Cafar, act I— 255 


1 es The ate of man, 
Ike t to a little kingdom, ſuffers then 
"=o ee an 1 ney 1 
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| There are 1p many raluable notes on 
this paſſage, in the laſt edition of Johnſon 
and Steevens, 1 778, that I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, it was a practice in chivalry for 
knights to ſwear on the ſword. | 


1D EM, 


There are more things in heaven 2 earth, Horatio, 
Thin are e of! in your nn z 


E „ 
» -” 
= 
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The poet, by this obſervation, 5 
to humble the preſumption and daring 
pride of certain philoſophers, who, by ar- 

rogantly attributing known effects to cauſes 
which no human wiſdom can aſcertain, 
have diſgraced their ee 11 millet 
their readers. 

This act of Hamlet is ſingularly cl. 
| lent. For richneſs of matter, dignity of 
action, and variety of character, it may 

challenge a preference to the firſt act of 
any tragedy, ancient or modern,—When - 
the Ghoſt is firſt announced by the centi- „ 
nels, our an is mightily raiſed; e 
„ his 
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tis appearance ſtrikes with: awe. The 


pathetic addreſs of Horatio fixes attention, 


and raiſes the admiration of the ſpectators. 


But the viſion! is judiciouſly preyented from 
anſwering Horatio's queſtions ; for that 


; would have leſſened the curioſity, as well 


as the terror, arifing from the interview 


between the Ghoſt and Hamlet; which, | 
for boldneſs of i invention, ſtrength of ima- 5 
gery, energy of expreſſion, and glow. _—. 


| paſſion, exceeds any thing. which can ** 
. compared with it, 


The Ghoſt of Darius, in Ys Parks gf 


Aiſchylus, 1s, I ſuppoſe, the only viſion 


of the Greek drama, which can be 


brought! in competition with that of Ham- 
a let. Darius comes not a volunteer from | 


4 8 the dead, but is raiſed to the upper 


world by an incantation-; four lines of 


which contain an excellent leſſon to 1 


monarchs, and ſhould beheld i in everlaſting x3 


remembrance by princes who raſhly engage 
in v war r and bloodſhed ; 


* 


* 
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He in reatuis-unpeopling' war 
Waſted not his ſubjects blood; 
Godlike in his will to ſpare, 

In his councils wiſe and good. 
Por TER, 


_ Inſtead of giving information. to the i in- 
vokers of his ſhade, Darius queſtions them 
concerning. the reaſons why they defired 
his preſence. After being acquainted with | We. 
the unhappy circumſtances which attended 
the invaſion of Greece by his ſon, Xerxes, 
and after ſome diſcourſe with his queen, 
Atoſſa, and pitying the fate of Perſia, he 
then adviſes them to abſtain from wars, 
as ruinous, and, in their end, deſtructive: 
and though, at firſt, he could not tell the © | 
reaſon why they evoked him from his | 3 
peaceful manſion, he now, on a ſudden, 18 
| © deſcribes circumſtantially the men fate | 
HF of the Perſian hoſt in Greece. * 13 


3 1 7 
e | 5 AO „ 

 * In the Eumenides of Æſchylus, the Ghoſt of | | | 
Clymtemneſtra Po the Goddeſſes of Vengeance 


to puniſh Oreſtes ; : but theſe terrible ladies are faſt 
aſleep, 
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; As the humiliation of the Perſian king, 
and the exaltation and triumph of Greece, 
is the ſubject of Darius's appearance, we 

cannot wonder that a ſcene, which, in 

reading appears tedious to us, ſhould be 
much admired and applauded in Athens, 
We are told, by Dr. Potter, that Aſchy- 

Ius is the favourite poet of Mr. Rumney, 

whoſe admirable pencil was employed on 

the Ghoſt of Darius. Nor can I think 
that the interview of Hamlet and his fa- 

i ther s ſhade, is a ſubject leſs intereſting, to 

= call forth the. attention, and exerciſe the 
2 genius of the moſt eminent painter. 

J Oedipus of Dryden and Lee, the 
: Ghoſt of Laius is raiſed from hell by an in- 
cantation, part of which 18 borrowed. from 

Macbeth. The occaſion is important; and 


the e compoſition of the whole, however 
| in ferior 
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_ MF . and Safer the Ghoſt by ſnoring. Can any 
1 1 thing, in modern plays, be more ridiculous? Dry- 


| S + den 8 God of Dreams, in his Indian Seen, is not 
=_ ſo extravagant! 
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inferior. to Shakſpeare, is poetical and 
animated. 

I. am at a loſs to know, W the : 
French ſtage would have been decorated” 
with a ghoſt, had not Voltaire been ſtruck 
with that of Hamlet. Thence he warmed 
his Semiramis with that fire which he ſtole- 
from the man whom he admires, envies, N 
* vilifies, and groſsly miſrepreſents. 
As ths Ghoſt of Darius made his appear- 
ance before the whole Perſian court, ſo 
does that of Ninus in the full preſence of 
Semiramis and the court of Babylon, 
which he ſtrikes with terror and amaze- 
ment, He is uſhered in with loud claps 
of thunder and flaſhes of lightning. Butt. 
although the author prepared the audience 3 
for ſomething ſingularly awful and terri· 5 
fying, yet, after all, Ninus makes but a 
. figure. That little which he ſpeaks 

wrapped up in oracular obſcurity; and 

* play, though certainly marked with 1 
genius, is ſo fabulous in its plot, ſo per- | 1 
plexed in its conduct, and ſo improbable 
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in Its cataſtrophe, that it will require f no 
ghoſt from the dead to prophecy it will not 
very long be a favourite drama of the French 
ſtage. The author was highly indebted 
to the action of La Clairon and Le Kin: 2 
the diſtraction which the latter expreſſed, -o 


when riſing from the tomb of Ninus, as. 
ter killing his mother, was attended with 


perpetual ſhouts/of applauſe. alk 
At the laſt rehearſal. of Seinitü d, 
which, in France, is equal toa firſtrepreſen- 
tation, a whimſical converſation paſſed be- 
t teen the property-man, who prefidedover 
w.oe thunder and lightning, and Madame la 
Cllairon. As the fellow was preparing his 
- belts and flaſhes, he called out to the lady, 
„Pray, madam, will you have your thun“ 
der long or ſhort ? She replied, As long un 
madame Dumeſail's. This excited laugh- : 
der, which diſturbed the theatrical proceſs; _ 
bit the F rench are Wee man to ri- 
Et fibility, xo; 4 9883 
| _ Hamlets, addreſs to the Ghoſt, in this 
a, is nx eſteemed one of thoſe ſitua- 
ations f 


— 
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oft 


ations 1n SY the actor of . may diſ- 
play, to the full, his greateſt abilities. 
Taylor was the original performer of 
Hamlet; and his excellencies, in that cha- 
rafter, were, ſo. remarkable, that, from 
the remembrance of them, Sir William 7 
Davenant taught Betterton a leflon which 
gained him univerſal and laſting reputa- 
tion. His manner of addreſs to the viſion 
is recorded by Cibber, in language fo 
lively, and terms ſo appoſite, that the 
reader will not be difpleaſed, to ſee them 
quoted here: . 

He opened the Nona with a 5 of 
mute amazement; then, riſing ſlowiy to 
a ſolemn, trembling voice, he made the 
Ghoſt equally terrible to the ſpectator and 
himſelf; and, in the deſcriptive part of \ 
| the. vatural emotions which the ghaſtly _ 
viſion gave him, the boldneſs of his ex- 5 17 4 
poſtulation was Rill governed. by decency; 1 
manly, but not braving; his voice never Wi 
riſing to that ſeeming outrage or wild de- | | 

| 
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in this manner, our late admirable Roſcins 
| munen the viſion. ETD 
Mr. Macklin, whoſe Gal) ' merits. 
. utmoſt deference, differs in opi- 
nion, reſpecting the behaviour of Hamlet 
to the Ghoſt, from Betterton and Garrick. 
| With pleaſure T have heard him recite the 
| Tpeech of Hamlet to the Ghoſt, which he 
| did with much force and energy. After 
the ſhort ejaculation of * An gels and mi- 
niſters of grace, defend us !”- he endea- 
voured to conquer that fear and terror in- 
to which he was naturally thrown by the 
firſt fight of the viſion, and uttered the 
* remainder of the addreſs calmly, but re- 
0 ſpectfully, and with a firm tone of voice, 
5 as from one who had ſubdued his _ 
3 and apprehenſion. Mr. Henderſon, a moſt 
LY judicious actor, and accurate ſpeaker, ſeems | 
to have embraced a method not unlike that 
of Mr. Macklin. | | 
| | How far tradition may be e to 
govern, in this queſtion, I will not ſay: 
but watch the ſtage-hiſtorian, * in his 


15 . peculiar 
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e . i ii 2 
peculiar phraſe, informs us, That Mr. 
Betterton took every particle of Hamlet 

from Sir William Davenant, Who had 

ſeen Mr. Taylor, who was taught by Mc. 

; Shakſpeare himſelf.“ | 

If we give cen to Downs, we 1 

grant that the author was the beſt inter- 
preter of his own meaning. Nor can I. 
indeed, conceive, that any ſudden refolu- 
tion, on the appearance of ſo queſtionable 
a ſhape as the viſion of a dead father, can 
ſo far ſupport a ſon as to be free from ter- 
ror and affright. It is not in nature to 
aſſume ſuch courage as will withſtand 2 
fight ſo awful and tremendous. 

Towards the cloſe of Hamlet's pech 2 
the words themſelves are ſtrongly. ex- 1 
preſſive of the uneommon inn. wag '2 

remaining on his mind «| 4 
| 9 662 


— . Let — - And we, fools of nature, 
80 horridly to ſhake our diſpoſition _ 


With thoughts | beyond the reaches of our MY 


3; . Colley Cibber, when! in company with Wl! 
| Me. Addiſon. ; at t 8 tragedy of. Hamlet, N X 
ey ' tells i 8 
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tells us, that they were both ſurpriſed at 
the vociferous manner in which Wilks 
ſpoke to the Ghoſt. This Was greatly 
cenſured by them both, and with juſtice; 
for awe and terror will never excite a loud 
and intemperate exertion of the voice. 
Wilks was ſo far miſtaken, in this 
xreatment of Hamlet s Ghoſt, that Booth, 
one day at rehearſal, reproached him fot i it. 
„I thought,” faid he. Bob, that laſt night 


E you, wanted to play at fiſty-cuffs with me: 
Fou bullied that which you ought to have 


revered. When I ated the Ghoſt. with 
Betterton, inſtead of my awing him, he 
terrified me. But divinity hung round 
that. man! To this rebuke, Wilks, 
with his uſual. modeſty,” rephed,——— 
8 Mr. Betterton and Mr. Booth could al- 
ways act as they pleaſed : he, for his part, 7 
an do as well as he e ee 
Tue Ghoſt, though. not newly repre- 2 
, 1 4 ſince the time of Booth, has never 
Will been equal to the action of that comedian. | 
His flow, ſolemn, and under tone of 
voice, 


L 


- 


are 1AM DE T. | 
oufeleſs-tread,' as 


compoſe; gf--air, and his wh RAR 


ments inſpired the audience v with that feel- 
ing high is excited by awful aſtoniſh= 


ment The impreſſion of his appearance in 


this part was ſo powerful, upon a conſtant 
frequentet of the theatres for near fixty 
years, that he aſſured me, when, long after 
Booth's death, he was preſent at the 
tragedy of Hamlet, as ſoon as the name 
of the Ghoſt was announced on the ſtage, 
he felt a kind of awe and terror, of 
which, faid he, 4 J was ſoon cured by 


his appearance.” 


Quin, who loved and 


admired Booth, ſome years before he left 
the ſtage, to oblige his old friend, Ryan, 


his old maſter as he poſſibly could. 


acted the Ghoſt with the approbation of 
| the public, and as near to the manner f 


* 6 4 
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Let me add here, that the ſituation of 


of his wife, Creuſa, 1 is ſimilar to that of 


Hamlet, and is ſtrongly Wer by the 


exclamation of — 
vn BD. 
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' chable a any mant to recover frot 
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effort of deliberation. 
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nius au. 72 -molds.-- Fencing. Some bal. 
ſages explained. --- Meaning, of quoting,---" 
Polonius's, charatler; E -diſcuſſed at large. 
— Polonius: alzways acted LUN low come- 
dians.---Garrick mi Nale.—NIoodeuards 
Ffallure.- "Hamlet" 5 reception of his ſchool- 
fellows. --+-4 King' part, in a play, not 
always defirable to the. actor. Reproach 
of Demoſthenes to Aſcbines. === Garrick 
and Barry. --- Lungs tigkled with * 
bere.—-Plerers inhibition. Crying out on 
the queſtion.-:- Hercules and his load. 
Hawk from a handſaw. BS adiing of ' 
Female parts. _-, Altitude of a chioppine. 
- -IMbat a chioppine is.=--Clergy and 
players at variance. Remarkable fary | 
to the honour ＋ 4 comedian. === Vid. age 
arm' d. e, Bottertun. —— * 
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FFF I think 


* think it a very adhd PT of 
enquiring into my ſon!s:conduat,* 
| The ſcene between Polonius and his 
ſervant, Reynold, has not been ated for | 
more than a century, And 18 by no means 
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The firſt Indication 4 TO aſſumed 
madneſs Hamlet gives to O phelia, from a 

| ſuppoſition that ſhe would impart imme- 
diate ne of i it to Her ops 1987 


POLONIUS, | 


"2d ** that with better judgmont | | a * | 1 ; 
| Thad, not quoted him. 57 S 
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| To quote is to write notes as ee EL 
tions from ſermons or books, or to make EN 
remarks in a table-· book or memorandum. if 4 


In doing this, a ne or ha was OP g 
1 by made, 73 ters aber Cl f 
| A Scene 
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alone that Dr. Johnſon ſolves the | 
inconſiſtency i in the conduct of Polonius. 
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In the delineation off Pdlonius- Wes 


ter, two great writers, Dr. Warburton 


and Dr. John ſon, differ widely. The firſt 


4 Ai 7 OZ T5 


makes him a weak man and a pedantic 
fſtateſman. The other places: him in a 
much ſuperior rank: with him, Polonius 


is 4 man who has been bred in courts, 


"I exerciſed in buſineſs, ſtored with. obſerya- 
tion, confident of his knowledge, proud 
1 of his eloquence, but declini ing into do- 

tage; in ſhort, it is by the advance of 7 age 


«3% "ay 5 
92 * 1 


Kethivg 


The whole argument is elaborately writ- . 


ten; but I cannot ſubmit to that deciſion 
Which pronbunces that this ſtateſman 
was ever ſtrong in intellect, or eloquent. in 


diſcourſe. There is but one paſſagẽ i. in the 


{28 5 play which favours the Sang derelition 
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| of this man's faculties; and that is in the 
inſtructions he gives his ſervant, in the firſt 
ſcene of the 2d act, relating to his obſerva- ; 
tions of his ſon's conduct; but, in the 
recapitulation | of | precepts, or maxims 


independent of each other, and where there 


is no concatenation of reaſoning, a very 


dee as well as an old man, may eafily 


a lapſe of memory. In all other 


3 of the character, he is ever 
ready and furniſhed with. ſuch. materials 
as are ſuited: to his | incapacity and pre- 
ſumption- His logic and rhetoric, to 
prove that Hamlet is in love with his 
daughter, are ſufficiently flowing, and, 


though weak and abſurd, betray no de- 
elenſion of his faculties; Such powers of 
5 mind as Polonius ever Bach he ſeems to en- E 


joy with vigour; and can boaſt, with 


Charon, the cruda vridiſfue feneftus. = N ; 


While the body remains unhurt, by diſcaſs, 


or outward accident, the mind, by being 


kept in continual exereiſe, ſtretches its 


| faculties, and improves more and more.” oF P 
N | 30'S e could 
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13 could produce inſtances: in Talhrand: Ba- ; 

1 con; and, with ſtill more Propriety, in 

F - Sophocles and Biſhop Hoadley. But why: 

need 1 goifdrthersthan Dr. Johnſon him- 

ſelf? He is advanced ſome. years: above 

te age of ſeventy; :v ithout the leaſt | 

13 | ſymptom, of intellectual decay. Is not his 

WM  hſtwork, of the Critical and Bio raphi- 

cal Prefaces, och to a? book he e hath 

vritten? e ee 

* But indeed tas. are _alvindant inſt 1 ces 

* the radical weakneſs of this character 

a" _ diſſeminated tliroughout the play. Ham- 

let, notwithſtanding he loves his daughter 

1 | Ophelia, whereverhe meets Polonius; turns 

1 5 him into ridicule; and never ſpeaks of him, 

=P When abſent, but with ſcorn and * | 

bene. Hamlet is thirty years old; be 
conlf not a knows, if r euer 1 


the bel Fn = þ = age. to bold —9 
up to laughter, When the Prince, diſ- 
A miſſes the Bren he rakes: the bange 
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| does not mock him. To ri- 
dieule the infirmities of age was not th 
Player's! buſineſs 5; but the evident abſur= "WM, 
_- and folly of the man juſtified the cau - 
en conclude: I when Hamlet drag 
da dess body of this wretched politician 
from his hiding- place, he ſums up his cha · 
racter in very ſarcaſtical terms: 9 | 


r 


— Indeed this eden ger 
* now. moſt fill,” moſt ſecret; and moſt grave, 


Who was, in life, a fooliſh prating'knave. 710 


This he ſays, in the preſence of the | 
Queen, after he had: confeſſed that his 
_ madneſs was aſſumed. Polonĩus i is in no 
reſpect, that 1 know of, to be eſteemed, 
He is more obſequious and officious than 
he ought to bez ; A a conduct which. i _ . ol 
0 knavery, | |, 

" Mirabel's Raacke of r Wirseud, in 5 
the Way of the World, may belp us to 
ſolve the difficulties which arife from ſors | {0 
pertinent obſervations i in the old ſtateſman: ; [i188 
„He is a fool w ch a good memory; but Ii 
that falling, his | folly is betrayed by not 1 A 
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rare MISOELLANIES. 


1 — tick? 
er man muſt recollect, amongſt his ac- 
quai tarice, ſome very filly" people, who 
mr earers by throwing out re- 
marks abovs their uſual courſe of converſe. 
TO this tribe of mend OE pr a | 4 
Une e eee n 


| The fool lies kid i in a inconfifiencies. 
1 407 | The 3 1 
3 this reviral of Hamlet, ſoon after the Re- 
3 ſtoration, to this day, may perhaps con- 
EY tribute to \ juſtify my opinion of this cha- 
wacker. Polonius Was always acted by 
what i is termed : a low comedian : by Lo: 


—— 


mJ vel, Nokes, and Croſs, in former times 
1 who were ſucceeded by Griffin, Hippiſley, 
Taſwell, and Shuter; and theſe again by 
Wilſon, Baddeley, and Edwin, i in * = 
ſent times. . 
| | YN About five and twenty years nies, Mr. 
= Geer bad formed a notion, that the 
| 3 15 0 character c of Polonius had been miſtaken 
133 and ae by, the e bk 
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that he was not deſigned by ae, author 
to excite laughter, and become an object of 


in character; and that his leading feature 


which, by the bye, is no object of thea- 
trical ſatire, and far from being what i 1s 
averred by the great commentator, a noble 
deſign in the author, Full of this opi- 
nion, Mr. Garrick perſuaded Woodward, 
on bis benefit night. to put himſelf i in the 
part of Polonius. And what was the con- 


his ridiculous vivacity, appeared to the 
audience flat and inſipid. His dreſs was 


| heard it fo aſſerted. 80 little were the au- 
tence . vith Woodward, « or Wood- 


ward 


2 * J cr 5 
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ridicule. He imagined, I ſuppoſe, with 
his friend Dr. Johnſon, that his falſe 
: reafoning and falſe wit were mere accidents 


| was dotage encroaching upon wiſdom, 


ſequence ? —The character, diveſted of | 


very different from what the part generally | 
wore: the habit was grave and rich, 
cloth of ſcarlet and gold. Whether this 
was in imitation of ſome: ſtateſman of the . 
times, Iwill not be poſitive, though I havs | 
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. veral ſtages of H aaa; , gives no. 
proof that his rleulties are declining ; but 
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| which is ready to propagate my Fas, ; or 
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an inventive and ductile min 
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ou are a Bono. 9 


The word n is made uſe of bs. 
Hamlet to diſguiſe his real meaning, which 
« You are a fiſherman, and angle for 
me; you want to know my real deſigns 
or to ro out the heart of my e 
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is if the f un breed maggots ina adead dog. 


Dr. Warburton” 8 * interpretation of 
this paſſage. cannot be too much com- 
mended. Though the thought i is not very 

| ſimilar, it brings to my mind what Dio- 
genes ſaid to one who reproached him 
for living in filthy ns dy Fe OW: 1 1% 6 
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| Ceremony; 5 de, — upon him una- 
eee. 
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ene. plainly e my guard. 


Theſe. men, I find, are mere agents of 
mighty ers; and are no other a 
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11 form and moving, "how ike a 3 god! KM. 
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n uttering this . deſeription of 
man and his powers, the energy of Gar- 
tick was! very: ſtriking v and the noble 
figure and movement of Barry added a 
double force to the ſentiment. No erh. 
ſtanding this,” I am of opinion, that, in 
this argument, in which Hamlet pretends 
to account for bis melancholy, the actor 
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ſpeceb and aRion, and too :forgetful of the 
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W that . the King ſhall be welcome.” Inv | 4 


The parts of Kings are not always the 1 
. moſt coveted by actors. King Duncan i in 

Macbeth, Claudius in Hamlet, &c. are 7 
rather of the ſecond o or third claſs than the | 
firſt. Nor was the diadem or the Purple 
robe a certain proof of  charadt: riſtical 
ſuperiority amongſt f the Greek players. 
Demoſthenes, inn Bis oration De Falſa Le. 
gatione, u opbraids Fſchines'w ith his being 
an actor of third parts; but, 8 ſays the 
orator, the great emoluments, ſought after, | 
_ by theſe low actors, in the exhibition of | 
_ kings, were to enter the ſtage dreſſed in the 1 5 
royal habiliments, bearing! in their hands the 4 
regal ſceptre. pe © Theodoſius and Ariſto- (7 
demus, the prime actors, often per ſonated © 
Anti gone, while, Jou, Aſchines, ſtrutted 
in — C eon in che ſame play. 1 
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lied players. Mr. Malone has proved, 
that the intention of the act referred to, 
was quite oppoſite to the interpretation 
given it by the commentators. The inno- 
vation ſeems to be, the unexpected encou- 
ragement given to the ſinging- boys of the 
queen's chapel and St. Paul's, by which 
the regular comedians were reduced to the 
neceſſity of viſiting the provinces. A 
were therefore obliged to inhibit them- 
ſelves in the Fagtrppoln, from the want of 
cuſtomers... VV 
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Ceye out pon the top of the queſtion, 
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| | Theſe children, inſtead of repreſenting 
"the ſeveral. characters allotted them with 1 
propriety, aſſumed a turgid ſtyle in 1 ſpea Go 3 
ing; for true feeling, and real paſſion, they — 
ſubſtituted ſtrut and noiſe. In Plain terms, | \ +M 
they wages! cure! to . e 1% ee 


un r. 
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1 What ! are they children ? DOES, 75 805 VN 
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th at 'the eſtabliſhed theatres never encou- 


„in his Apelagy for Actors, 


complains, that the poets of his time em- 
ployed children to vent their malicious 


w 


al, and utter abuſe againſt private 


characters. He inſiſted, at the ſame time, 


7 


raged ſuch infamous practices.': Ty 
OY resse e . 
<4; © Fa Hercules and his, load too. Ts | hs 5 ; 


'Lhinderſtand, by this, that the children- 
actors did not only get. the better of all 
ths other eſtabliſhed companies, but alſo of 
the comedians of the Globe, on the Bauk- 
_ fide, which was eſteemed the moſt perfect 
of any. The figure of Hercules ſupporting 
a One? was ; fixed on the outſide: 8 5 * 
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F a 2 a very a” 
altered: the. word handſaw,. to hernſhaw, 
notwithſtanding Dr. Warburton' 8 obſer» 
vation, that the poet found the proverb 


man, adopt the vulgariſms of the mob ? 
Will a Weſtminſter ſcholar lay, for, The 
little Sanduary, The little Sentry, becauſe he 


gentleman. ſay, the Pee-aches in Common 
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corruption. ? 


POLONIUGS. 3 


Scene undividable and poem unlimited, SL 2h, 


and another unlimited by rules. he 4 | 


| 
5 | 
uur. x 


| im ? 15 young Lady and miſtreſs Si wiſh a 
voice, like a Piece of uncurrent gold, be hot . 
e the * vo | ; 


. . * 
# : 08 | 


thus corrupted in the mouths of the 
people. But will a prince, or a well-bred 


hears it ſo pronounced every day? Willa 


Garden, inſtead of the Piazza in Covent 
Garden, becauſe the market- people uſe that . 


One dns which:i is confined to kee, | 


ES” 


vt 
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Wei 
who acted the female character. . 


* — 


mintelf to tlie young 


fore the Reſtoration, women's parts, ſays 


Cibber, were acted by boys, and men with. 
ffeminate countenances. 


Hart and Mo- 


hun were apprentices to Robinſon and 
0 another eminent comedian, and acted fe- 
male characters. The voices of girls do 


not alter like thoſe of 


— 
* 


s, which gen 


rally, at a certain age, become rough we 


manly. 


#+ 
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| | from Ben Jonſon, by Mr. Steevens. 5 . 
5 igh-hee eled Thoes were f fmerly v vom: 

| by women of rank. Tom Coriat, i. in his 
e mentions ſome. that w were of 
ſuch, a height. ther it was ſcarcely. fible 


However, the liberal lan guage of 
3 + 3 52 to uſe : a phraſe of his own, is 
well explained, by au thorities adduced 


He tells a ſtory of # 


5 Venetian lady, who. expoſed hefſelf to ö 
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wi _ ave 3 on account 
of her chioppines e . 0 ek ex- 
alted. | 
The old Engliſh word, for high- heeled - 
ſhoes, was moils, which Dr. Skinner thus 
deſines : Calcei altioribus foleis fi ne olim 
regibus et magnatibus ufitari. ee 
The word chioppine means alſo a Scotch 

5 meaſure, for liquor, which anſwers to 
an N quart. 7 
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"Bee the players well beſtowed. They are the ab- 
kira and e CO of the times. 


The encouragement a the playets 

met with from the people, who forſook 

: the churches to croud the theatres, brought | 
'on th 21 the reſentment and cenſure of the 7 92 
| clergy of 0 our own church as well as oft e 17 i 
puritans. Their lives were examined wi h 
an inquifitorial- acrimony, and their actio Il 3 
_ grofoly. miſrepreſented. | Our author, in 7 | | | 
e with his brethren, felt and len. 110 bt 
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1 pen n y , ae bee rede. 
"= * their il report. while you Avg; . 
* 1 18 not 171 57 "he 
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1 305 but A bad « or ridiculous e of 
=o .the living, by men fo univerſally known, 
and ſo generally welcome, as the comedians, 

K man be followed with ſome i inconyenienoe. 
. Of all the commentators upon our au- 
7 | thor, Dr, Johnſon, ſeems to keep r moſt clear 
=_ of Aliberal reproaches on the player-editors. 
3 He does not charge them, like others, with 


# Ss hn. 


15 _grols1 Ignorance and i incapacity. Theobald, 


y #1? 


arburton, and another critic,' have, on 


| © 1 ; this ſubje&, ſometimes indulged an alpe- 


| ff \rity o of plizaſe 1 not PET; becoming the le 

13 of geutlemen, 1 
5 I ſhall here, in honour of 1 profeſſion 
1 of pla | vers, e 1a a palſage 1 I wiel! read, 
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in ns; oration of Demoſthenes, againſt 
Aiſchines,, De Falſa Legatione, and which 
reflects great credit upon Satyrus, a very 
eminent comic actor of Athens. This 9 
man was the friend and inſtructor of De- 
moſthenes; and, at the ſame time, remark- 
able for mimicking his defects, which 
| tended, as much, perhaps, as any thing, 
to render him an accompliſhed orator. T 
am perſuaded the reader will excuſe my 
1 introdueing i it in this place, eſpecially as 
the learned Dr. Leland has not tranſlated 
that oration, which Aſcham terms a * by 
of inſtruction in itſelf. + e 
1 When Philip of Macedon had- addon | 
the city of / Olyarhus, be celebrated, the 
| Olympic games, He invited to the feſtival 
all the, profeſſors of the polite arts. ;He 
entertained , them with the choiceſt ha 
quets, and beſtowed. crowns upon t 5 
victors. During the height of the feſtival, | # 4 
he aſked: Satyrus, the comedian, why, f 
all his gueſts, h alone. had aſked for no {\ 
eit, nor had deſ red any mark of bis your? TO \ iN 
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Did h e Kbps [le hi im to be of x mean 220 
Tördid diff — or did he conceive that 
he * 1 95 pk n towards 


nod fly Ans, "__ (be Rood 
of thoſe acts of mun ificence N 
Which others demanded. What he ſhould | 
cecueſt of the king could with the greateſt 

fac tity be granted ; but he had ſome fears 
Tt His petition fhould be rejected. Philip 
"Encourage? him tö urge bis demand; and, 


With a faterious galety, aſfured Him, that 


* would refuſe” Him nörkioz ne he ode 


— F 


Init £166 F137 4 be 


W 


15. Sstyrus then Iinfotmal che kh that 


2 nt nce/arld bt, "Afbliophs- 
bes of Pydiid, Having” been lain through 


5 tieachery, his relations, terrified 4e che ace 


didnt; had, for ſafety, core yed his two 
 *ybubg, daughters to Olynthus; but, as 0 
that city had now become ſubjugated to 


i . 1 210 wers in the o con- 
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| player, is, that you would give orders for 

their deliverance into my hands; not for 
the ſake of gaining any advantage to my- 
ſelf, but that I may beſtow on them por- 
tions equal to their birth and education, 
| and prevent their falling i into any hardſhips 
or IN auer ur me or their: 5 
20 The 3 1 r this 
generous \ requeſt of Satyrus, broke out 
into loud and tumultuous. applauſe ; and 

Philip, with a good grace, ane 
8 complied with his wiſhes. R 


— 


DAMS ST, 


A his viſage warm "A. 


Toftead of war's, Dr. Warburton would * | 
ſubſtitute wand, The context may = 1 
ſbbly afford ſome ground for that alteration;' ; 

but J cannot agree with Mr. Steevens, " 8 
that the actor never turns pale in repreſent | I; 4 t 


ing extreme agony and diftreſs of mind. 
In ſome very affecting ſcenes, Garrick and 


5 Mrs, Ce 890 e n vp to 


\ 


N \ 
the 4s f 


ſeious guilt, that I might appeal to the 
ſpectators, whether, in ſpite of the rouge 
which the actreſs is obliged to put on, ſome 
„ Om 
| Tiance. 1 thinks too, that Mrs, Cibber, 
_ Mrs. Y ates, Mrs. Crawford, and Miſs 
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the edding of rears, eſpecially in the parts 
of Lear and Cordelia. Mrs. Siddons, very 
5 0 in the chic 40 of che Fai air Penitent, 


gled in of wp fear, anger, and con- 


eneſs did not ſhew itſelf in her counte- 


Vounge, have given the ſame proof of 
conſummate feeling in ſcenes of a ſimilar 


* 


* 


 NAFU re. 


The hiſtory of che French theatre records 
delt ſtill Footy: difficult 3 in | the a art of 


#& ms CWO - 


TESS 


bow en 0 a Na e lige. "When Baron, 4 
after a ſeceſſion of almoſt thirty, years, 


i returned to the ſtage, he choſe, on his firſt 
| . re-appearance, tlie part of Cinna, in the 


_tragedy of that name. His manner was fo 
different from what they had been long uſed 
to, from the vicious habits of the reigning | 
n that he was at firſt N received, | 

till 
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till he repeated the following lines, in 
which he drew A lively JRun of the 


Conſpi pl rators in 1 e ' 


y ous 8 vu leurs yeux s W Je 8 3, 


Et dans le meme inſtant, par un effet contraire, 
| Leurs fronts palir Thorreur et rougir de colere. E 


1 


My author“ ſays, "y__ She hs: pro- 
| nounced the laſt line, Baron's paleneſs of 


countenance was viſible, and was rapidly 


ſucceeded by a fluſh of red. This con- 
vinced the ſpectators, that this great actor 
entered, by a kind of magic force, into 
the ſpirit of the character. 


The following account of Betterton's 


amazing feeling will furniſh a proof, that, Me 
when the player is truly impreſſed with his 


Z character, he will, in the repreſentation 
| of fear and terror, aſſume a pallid hue, 28 
well as the contrary complexion from dif- 
5 ferent emotions: F 1 8 
* 


+2 
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10 Thave lately been told, by a Ss 
WEST Who has frequently ſeen Betterton 
bb perform Hamlet, that he obſerved his 
countenance, which was naturally ruddy 
and fanguine, in the ſcene of the third 
| at where. Bis father's s ghoſt appears, 
Ef through the violent and ſudden emotion of 
| amazement and horror, turn, inſtantly, 
don. che light of his father's ſpirit, as pale 
=. his-neckcloth ; when his whole body 
= ſeemed. to be affected with a tremor inex- 
pPreſſible; ſo that, had his father? 8 ghoſt 
i actually riſen before him, he could not 
have been ſeized with: more real agonies. 
5 And this was felt ſo ſtrongly by the audi- 
ence, that the blood | ſeemed to ſhudder in 
RES veins i and they, in ſome 
$8 of meaſure, partook of the aſtoniſhment and 
_ horror! with which * 2 lay. this et, 
ed. 7 75 
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Tears in his eres, diſtraction in his apr 1 


N A+ 


* 


0 Team i in 1 eyes,  diftraQion 11 bis af. 5 
ped,” imply grief and diſtreſs. in the ut-, 
| moſt degree; conſequently the face is not 
warmed, or reddened, with rage or reſent - 
ment, ſuch as I have ſeen in honeſt Ryan's 
countenance, when agitated with a ſups 
prints view of Duncan' 8 0 in Macbeth. 


l 


HAMLET. 


What 8 Heeuba to o him, or be tot > Heeuba? 2 41 


„ 


MI Upton and Sir Job Hawkins e | 
in reference to this line, quoted the ſtory 
of the Pherean Tyrant, who. quitted the , 
theatre with tears, on ſeeing the diſtreſs | 
of Hecuba in the tragedy of the Troades. 
To this ſtory Mr. Li gr alludes i in Lv po- 
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'Tyrants no more their ſavage natures kept, 
And, foes to virtue, wonder'd how they wept. \ 7 


Upon 


4 r 


„ | DRAMATIC MISCELLANIES. 
| Upon a line in this: ſpeech of Hamlet, 
Mr. Steevens obſerves, that there muſt 

have been, in the time of Shakſpeare, 

ſeveral very excellent tragedian s, or he 
would not have formed characters ſuch as 

5 Hamlet, Lear, Kc. which he had no 

1 proſpect of ſeeing repreſented with force 

and propriety. Mr. Steevens may know 
that the principal tragic parts of Shak- 
| ſpeare were acted chiefly by Burbage and 

Taylor. Allen, the other great actor, is 
not in the liſts of Shakſpeare's, Ben Jon- 
= | ee and Beaumont and Fletcher's, 
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Z HE | Remorfelf pechrows lcherous kindle, when, 

Beſides the Jin ugle of ichs and 
2 3 the firſt is become al moſt ob- 
ſolete, and, in compliance with modern 
7 manners, ſhould be omitted, or W 
2787 a word leſs s ofen ire. Fong 
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—— I have . nfs © 
5 That guilty creatures, oy n;, 


Have, by the very cunning of the ſcene, 
Been ſtruck ſd ta the ſoul, that preſently 
| They have proclaim'd their malefactions. | 


a 


A The author alludes to a known ſtory, 
that was recent in the memory of thoſe 
who were the firſt ſpectators of this tra- 

gedy; and is recorded by T. Heywood, 

in his 1 for Actors, publiſhed in 

1612. The comedians. belonging to 
the Earl of Suſſex, acted a play called 

Frier Francis, at Lynn Regis, in Norfolk, 

in which the ſtory of a woman was re- 
| preſented, who, to enjoy, unmoleſted; 
the company of a young fellow, had mur- _ 
dered her huſband : ſhe is brought on the 
ſtage as haunted by his ghoſt. —During | 7.8 
the exhibiton of this play, a woman, Who i | 

was an inhabitant of Lynn, was fo ſtruck | | | ö ö 

with what ſhe ſaw upon the ſtage, that . | ĩ 

ſhe ſhrieked, and cried out, Oh! =, 
b Huſband! m my huſband! Upon the peo- | 

"2 1 


RS 


& $1 
Tx» 
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in the play. 


A more recent effect of e 


| 1 tation, to rouſe a ſenſe of guilt. in_the 
mind of a ſpectator, has been told me 
with ſuch proofs of authentic 


cannot diſbelieve 1 it. 


Dr. Batrowby. was, many years * nee, 


0 58 Sor, 


15 ple 8 enquiring the N of this exclama- 
tion, ſhe confeſſed, that, - ſeveral years 
before that time, to ſecure the love/of „ 
certain gentleman, ſhe had poiſoned her 
| huſband, whole fearful image ſeemed to 
appear before her in the ſhape of the ghoſt. 
The woman was afterwards 
tried, and condemned for the fact. For 
the truth of this ſtory, Heywood refers 5 
his readers to the records of n and 
many living witneſſes. | 


— 


Wy ſent for to attend a young lad who was an 
af apprentice to a tradeſman i in the city: he 3 

5 found him eee indiſpoſed and low- 
ſome queſtions aſked him 
t ze boy ſaid, his diſtemper 
1 was owing. to his having lately ſeen the 
= be dhaks of N Barnwell. His Faſo, he 
; | T "aid, | 


= j- 4 


ad nt ACE, 


4 reſembled — ſo far as the 
robbing of his maſter; and this, he ſaid, 
lay very heavy upon his mind. 


y P11 rent him to the quick; ne of 
Dr. Johnſon interprets ten to be the b 


ſearching his conſcience, as z2#ts are ap- 
plied to probe wounds. This meaning 1. 
mall not contradict. But 10 ſent is a 
north- country phraſe, Which ſignifies, 0 
Lack to, 10 attend to. Ray, from Cheſhire 
Dialogues, gives this proverb: I'Il rent 
thee, quoth Wood:“ that is, III watch 
thee narrowly. And perhaps this meaning 
may be farther confirmed by what Hamlet 
| afterwards ſays to e in the next Mr || 


For I my eyes vir rivet faſt to bis. 


75 Jake tent is a Scoteh phraſe, at ths 1 
day, for adviſing a perſon ta be attentive | | 
to a particular 1 N 1075 i 
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B 5 — The play” s yt thing 
= Where rn catch the conſcience of the TR 


That the repreſentation of . be: | 
bdbore the murderer, will not always pro- 
= duce the defired effect, we have a remark- 
Weile inſtance in the don of en and 

| Fiſher : r E244 

iP Ney were two e very inti- 

> mately acquainted. The latter was a de- 
. pendent on the former, who generouſly 
8 ſupplied him with the means of living as 
Became a man of birth and education. But 
no benefits are ſufficient to bind the baſe 
and tlie ungrateful: after parting, one 
evening, with Mr. Derby, at his cham- 
bers in the Ternple, with all the uſual 
: marks of friendſhip, Fiſher contrived to 
get into his apartments, with an intent 
to rob and murder his friend. This he 
"onkappity: accompliſhed. For ſows time, 
no ſuſpicion fell on the murderer; he ap- 
Peared, as en _ public places. | He 
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3 Was in aà ſide· box at thle play of Hamlet; 
and, when Wilks uttered that part of the 
| ſoliloquy; which ſpoke of guilty crea- 
tures ſitting at a play, a lady turned about, 
and, looking at him; ſaid, I with the 
villain who murdered Mr. Derby were 
here! The lady and Fiſher were ſtrans 
gers to each other. It was afterwards. 
known; that this was the man who had 
killed his friend. The. perſons preſetit 
in the bon declared, that neither the 
| ſpeech. from the actor, nor the exclama- 
tion from the lady, made the leaſt ex- 
ternal impreſſion on the murderer. Fiſher | 
ſoon after eſcaped to Rome, where he pro- 
feſſed himſelf a Roman Catholic, and 
gained an aſylum. About five and twenty ll 
years fince, my friend, Mr: Richard Wil. 
Jon, the landſcape-painter, ſaw Fiſher at 
Rome, and ſpoke to him. He was then, 73 
I think, one of the cognoſcenti, and a + | i 
amen i YE 
„ Since | 


= Mr. Derby was on of hs beenden the 
prothonotory's office. 3 | 
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Since the firſt acting of this tragedy, the 


commentators are agreed that the author 
made many additions to it; more eſpecial» 


ly, it is thought, reſpecting the players, 


whoſe cauſe was his own, and which he 
eſpouſed upon the general topic of defence, 


that it was not only not malum in ſe, but 
really beneficial to ſociety, and particularly 
in the detection of enormous crimes.— 
Hamlet, we ſee, puts his ſalvation upon 


the trial of his uncle's guilt in the repre- 
ſentation of a play; he places more confi- 


dence in the ſucceſs of this plot than in a 
viſion that had aſſumed the form of his 
noble father. But this was not all: a 


quarrel had ariſen between Ben.] onſon and 
the players; the real cauſe i is. almoſt un- 


known; but it is certain, that three or 


four of his pieces, which Ben wrote after 

| his Every Man out of his Humour, were 
acted by children. One of them, called 
the Poetaſter, was an outrageous ſatire 
upon Decker and ſeveral of the actors. | 
aye! 0 ſo much pom this. ſubject, in a 


review 


0” I 


8 


We 


n A ME N T. Oy. 
review of Jonſon's pieces, that I ſhall not 


here take up much of the reader's time. 


Shakſpeare, we ſee, has diſcuſſed the argu- 
ment relative to the encouragement of the 
children preferably to the eſtabliſhed come- 
dians, with great judgment and temper. f 


And I think I can perceive ſome leſſon of 


caution, given to Jonſon and others, on 


account of their affected contempt of the 
play ers: You had better have a bad epi- 


taph after your death, than their ill report 
while you live, ſeems to be of this kind. 


| This rupture between Jonſon and the 
players, laſted, I believe, from 1 599, 


till the death of Queen Elizabeth, in 1603. 


It is not impoſſible but that King James, 


who loved and patroniſed theatrical diver- 


ſions, by the perſonal encouragement he 
gave to Shakſpeare, might be the means of 
reconciling the contending parties. We 4 
know, that Shakſpeare aſſiſted Jonſon in 
writing his Sejanus: ; and Dr. Johnſon and WE 
Dr. Farmer are of opinion, that Ben wrote 
part of the prologue and epilogue to-Henry | | 
VIII. The ill fate of Sejanus, at the \ | 
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- But ſo capricious was his temper, that, not- : 
withſtanding the deſerved ſucceſs of theſe 
_ comedies, he employed children to act his 


Silent Woman, a piece utterly unfit, IT 
ſhould think, to be repreſented by any | 


but- aQors of tlie moſt eſtabliſhed merit. 


In the ſpeaking of this impaſſioned ſoli- 


4; lay; Wilks had an ample field to diſplay 


the warmth of his diſpoſition. The actor's 


| genuine temper ſometimes combines itſelf 


ſo ſtrongly with the feelings appropriated 
to the character, that the ſcene receives 
additional advantage from it. The va- 


rious paſſions of the ſpeech he felt with 
; energy, and expreſſed with vehemence ; to 
give force to ſentiment, this player would 
ſometimes ſtrike the ſyllables. with too 


much ardour, and, in the judicious ear, 
create ſomething like diſſonance rather 


than . ; but this y was not frequent 
with Sides ff! uns | „ 
In this ſituation of Hamlet, Barry was 


; e animated. But here it muſt be 


owned, 


DA M L E T. 78; 


owned, that Gariick roſe 1 to all 


competition: his felf-expoſtulations, and 
upbraidings of cowardice and puſillanimity, 
were ſtrongly pointed, and blended with 
marks of contemptuous indignation; the 
deſcription of his uncle, held up at once a 
portrait of horror and deriſion. When he 
cloſed his ſtrong paintings with the epithet, 


 kindleſs villain! a tear of anguiſh gave a moſt 
pathetic loftneſs to the whole paſſionate 
ebullition. One ftrong feature of Ham- 


let's character is filial piety : this Garrick 
preſerved through the part. By reſtoring 
a few lines, which preceding Hamlets 
had omitted, he gave a vigour, as well as 
connection, to the various members of the 
ſoliloquy. It is impoſſible to forget the 
more than common attention of the audi- | 
-ence, which his action and change of voice 


commanded, when he pant * 
— I have heard, 


* 
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That guilty creatures, fitting « at a play—. | 


; 


and the following lines to the end of the 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. gods: 


"Sis of Guildenftern and ee 
 Soliloguy of To be or not to be.—Reſem- 
blance of part of it to the ſentiments of Sv. ö 

creates, in his Apology to the Areopagus.— 

Ei! Ort quotation, —Latin ver fion. 21 zung 's 5 
7 Rovenge.—Whips aud ſcorns of tire, 

3 - Mr, Steevens, — ' Quietus, — 2 Bodkin er- 

1 ; Plained. 2 les, —Hj, 76 utterance of To be 

3 or not to be His greateſt error in de- 

1 fortment—Garrict's 5 expre Muna ac- 
mon. — A ſumed maaneſs to Ophelia, by 
7 Garrick, Barry, Sheridan, Henderſon.— 

7 Advice to the players, —Pe rriwig-pated 
8 fellows.— Madame Couvreur.— La Clai- 
ron, Le Kin,--- Full-bottom Wigs ;-==Worn 
ill 1720. ---- Addiſon, Congreve, Wi lks, 
Booth, and Citber.---Macheth new-dreſſed H 
% Macklin,--- Ancient and modern 00 5 
mimes. -- Auguſtus, and Pylades the mi 
* 1 1 of the time.---Farleton 1 h 
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| e en FOE — . 
tethman and Wilks.--Odd agreement. Ancc- | 
dote of Pinkethman.—Henderſow' 's excel- 
lence. —Horatio and Pylades.—Ghorus,—-- bes 
Dr. Hurd---Mrs. Montague and Mr. Col- 
man. Ridiculous practice of flage-murder- | 
ers,---Garrick's unvaried afion.---Foreſt 
of feathers and a cry of players.---Pad- 
dock and peacock.---Duty too bold ex- 
plained,--- Fear perſonified. ---The King's o- 
iloquy. Keen. Juin. Hulet.—-How his 
audit ſtands. Hamlets vindiftive temper. 
--- Voltaire's rat trapped: As kill a king. 
None wed the ſecond but who kill'd 
the firſt, --- Queen charged with murder.— 
a Takes off the roſe, &c. explained di Her- 
ently from Mr, Steevens.=--The nature of 
motion..---Several paſſages attempted to be 
. explained. Two piftures in little.L--Stage- 
trick of the actor at the entrance of the 
_ Ghoſt.---My father, in his habit, as he 
| liy'd.--- Unpeg the baſket on the bene 3 
top, explained. = Fult fu uſpicions, in Hamlet, 
of hg, two ee Merit of the N 
ſcene 
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— between Hamlet and his mother. —7 ay- 
lor, Betterton, Wilks, Milward. -==Garrick. 
8 ---Barry.--- Sheridan.-- - Henderſon. --Smith. 
Lady Slingsby,=- Mrs. Porter, Ms. Hal- 
lam, Mrs, Pritchard. | 
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The King, Queen, &c. 0 5 


'GUILDENS T E AM. f * 
But with a crafty madneſs keeps aloof, i 
When we would bring him to ſome es | 
of his true ſtate, FE Lol 8 
H is esch of Gulldebfiern Conta 
1 a full confirmation of the baſeneſs 
oa "kbp of theſe ſchool- fellows of 
Hamlet, who betray him, as far as lies 
in their power, to the King. In their : 
commerce with the Prince, they ſeem to 
have nothing 1 in view, but at his expence, 
with the loſs of their own honour, to gain 
_ ob thanks as fits a This s remembrance. | 
BAM 


MIA M L. E H. 
H AM . * r. 


. To be or not to be. 


This celebrated ſoliloquy will be admi- - 


red, got by rote, and conſtantly repeated, 


by all perſons of taſte, as long as the ex- 


iſtence of our language. 5 


Some lines of this ſpeech bear ſuch a 


ſtrong reſemblance to an argument, relat- 
ing to the future exiſtence of the ſoul, in 
Plato's Apology of Socrates before the 
Areopagus, that, if that part of the great 
Philoſopher” s works had been tranſlated in- 


to Engliſh in our author's life-time, I 1 


ſhould have imagined he had thence bor- 


rowed ſeyeral ſentiments i in the foliloquy. 
But, in Mr. Malone s accurate liſt of an- 
cient authors tranſlated into Engliſh in the 
"reigns of Elizabeth and James, the Dia- 


logue of Axiochus i is the only part of Plato 
then publiſhed in Engliſh. . _ 


'The paſſage, i in this author, I refer tl | | | 


is in the 32d ſection of the Apologia, as 18 


follows in the Greek, Foſter's edit. Ox. 


1 
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Mors enim nece ceſſe g ft alterum de duo- 


bus: ut aut in nihilum redeat, et omnes 


omnino ſenſus amittat mortuus; I aut, 


quemadmodum dicitur, i in alium quendam 


locum ex his locis morte migretur. Ft 
five. ſenſus extinguitur, morſque ei ſomno 


fimiliseſt qui nonnunquam fine viſis ſom- 


*# 


niorum placatiſſimam quietem affert, im- . 


| menſum ſane lucrum eſt emor1. 


The Javpaoior nepdog of the original . 


to anſwer fully to our author's conſum- 
mation devoutly to be ww; Ned for... The reſt 


of the ſection, though admirable, is different 


in argument from the remaining part of the 
ſoliloquy. But Dr. Voung has, in his 
Rereuge, taken e of a noble ſenti- 


ment | 
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ment -of Socrates, who wa himſelf 


with the idea of meeting, in the other 
world, the ſhades of Minos, Rhadaman- | 
thus, Hacus, Triptolemus, & C. —80 f 
Aung in the fourth act of the eee 


Death joins us to the great majority 1 
Tis to be born to Platos and to Cæſars: $7, 
* to be great for ever 


HAMLET. 


For who would bear the whips and ſcorns of time 6? 


N eee all the learned com- 
mentators have ſaid on theſe words, it 
ſeems to me very obvious, that, without 
any particular alluſion to his own age, the 
author meant a general ſentiment concern- 


ing ſuch common wrongs. and afflitions to 
which life, and pee long life, is 125 ; 


expoſed. 78 \ 


Mr. Steevens, in addition to his lars 
note on this. quotation, aſſures us, that 


thang was more illiberal private abuſe, and 


r 


. 


Queen Elizabeth and King James I. than 
aun other age, except the preſent. 1 


n wp 
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This is not very clear to me: but hap- 
” is the man, who can, with a good 
onſcience, affirm; he never was guilty bf 


1 the baſe practice of wounding the fair re- 
8 putation of others, or of diſturbing the 
peace of families by malicious and ranco- 


rous flander. The propagation of obloquy, 
to gain wealth and preferment, may ad- : 


mit of ſome. exculpation ; but, of all 
_ abuſe, that which is ſpontaneous and un- 
8 provoked is the moſt unaccountable.—— 
| What does Mr. Steevens think of a gen- 
| tleman, who, when at his country-lext, 
found no amuſement ſo pleafing as writing 
-libels upon his neighbours, and throwing 
them over their garden-walls, with the 
malevolent deſign of tormenting thoſe who 
| bad never Fes him * 6 


, 


1D K it. 


— - Himſelf might! his N — make 
With: a bare bidkin. | 


* 
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The FROM guietus is well explained; 
from good authority, by Mr. Steevens— 
But to inſtance a Raman dagger for a bodtin, 
when the author moſt certainly means the 
ſmalleſt inſtrument of | deſtruction that 
can be uſed, is ſurely a very great miſap- 
plication -of criticiſm. Skinner explains 
bodkin to be crinium incerniculum, ſeu diſ= 
cerniculum ; - acus. crinalis, a hair pin or 4 
needle, which, if properly applied, would 
diſpatch a man as ſoon as a dagger ora 
| fword, All the authorities, produced in 
this place to authenticate the application 
of the word bodkin as ſynonimous to dag- 
ger, or ftilletto, ſerve any to miſlead _ 
reader. - 
Wilks abe & this SPORE with a vleaſ: | 
ing melancholy of countenance, and grave 
deſpondeney of action. He was leſs ſkilful =, 
1n the utterance of ſentiment than paſſion, | 
His greateſt fault, in deportment, proceedetl - 
from his aptneſs to move or ſhift his ground 
too frequently It was ſaid of him, by a 5 E { ö 
bourer iti, that be could never ſtand ſtill.—- 4 \ 
This 4 
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1 his p Foul ihe never bud — — 
5 himſelf toes, . often * 15 1 5 
© | 5 — not having middle tones in his 
"0 E I not give the requiſite grave 
energy to ſentiment ; he was therefore 
W |  bvbliged; in ſome ſituations of character, 
7 to raiſe his: powers of ſpeech above. their 
om ordinary tone. Garrick, by an expreſſive 
cCountenanee and flexible voice, gave full 
|. - Fforceto the profound reflections of this me- 
Station on futurity, which he purſued, 
1 through all their progreſs, vith-exquilite 
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3 Thie, — * Dr. Johnſon, i: is a b of of 

* . 1 Usture; ; for Hamlet, on the ſight of Ophe- 
ua, does mot recolleck himſelf; he forgets 
chat he was to perſoriate the madman. 


i 1 i, "ary dne; for it was not rede 
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that Wu „5 „after ſuch — ſenti- 
ments, aſfu me mehre a perſon ed 
character. He does not affect inſanity, it 
ſhould be obſerved; till Ophelia offers to 
return his love:preſents. This awakens 
him into a ſenſe of his ſituation; 3 As," from 
that citcumſtance, he muſt conclude, that 
her behaviour to him was regulated by her 
father, and 282 with che W 8 con- 
currener . 25149 5 38 2 
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vun cannot ſo inoculate ourold Rock, Fl we 
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6 N otwithiiahding all our erdedvours to 


the contrary, the fin of our firſt * 
wil be F FEE 
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The amel madneſs with Ophelia was, | 
5 Garrick, in my . made too 
Vor. u. 1 
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| boiſterous. He ſhould have remembered, 
that he ſoning with a young. lady, 
to; whom he had profeſſed the tenderneſs of 
paſſion. Wilks retained enough of diſ- 
guiſed madneſs; but, at the ſame time, 
SY preſerved the feelings of a lover and the 
'”,, _ delicacy of the gentleman. Barry was not 
1 violent as Garrick, and was conſequently 
nearer, to the intention of the author. 
Sheridan, Smith, and Henderſon, have 
all, in this ſcene, avoided a manner too 
+. | 


| 
is | 
2 - wo. F 


io Scene : 3 . 


4 — 


Hamlet and the „gen. 8 


pere the ſpeech, Kc. 


4 1 hav 8 corilidleted the . of 
1 Hamlet to the Players as Shakſpeare* "iy 
\_ gary of love to his fellows, the comedians. 
Such he called them 1 in his life-time, and 
.f uch he termed ſome of them . in his will. 
Wilks, I believe, never * it; ; and I con- 4 
jectur 


"SHOE 0 er oe. 
jecture it was omitted, from the death of 
Betterton, till the good taſte of Garrick re- 
vived it. The rules were ſuch as became 
the mouth of a conſummate maſter in his 

"HOI | | NA 
| I'D E M. 1 
Oh ! it offends me to the ſoul, to hear a robuſtious 
un, fellow tear a paſſion to tatters. | 
Long is the period before taſte a0 
judgment can prevail over eſtabliſhed our 
tom, be it ever ſo erroneous, | 


The firſt French aQreſs, wha intro- 
duced a remarkable change in the female 
theatrical habit, was Madame Couvreur. * 
| To the body of the robe ſhe added a long 
and majeſtic train, more conformable to 

the antique. But the heroes of antiquity, 4 
on the French ſtage, were as abſurdly ha- 1 
bited as the heroines. Scipio, Cæſar, and 
Brutus, wore indeed the ancient cuirass 
and buſkins ; but their heads were covered 
with French hats, and adorned with large | | 0 
plumes of feathers. La Clairon and Le | 11 
” G2 —— 


i 


* 


5 This celebrated actreſs, the: generous miſtreſs 435 \ | 
of Count Sax, died in 1730. | 


{.: | 


* 
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1 Kin, from a love to the art, which they 

- cultivated with a ſuperior taſte, have en- 

tirely altered the old mode of dreſſing, and 

rendered it more conformable to the * 
tume. | 


e heads of the Engliſh e were, 
' "fora long time, covered with large full- I 
bottomed perriwigs, a faſhion introduced 
iin the reign of Charles II. which was 
not entirely diſuſed in public till about 
the year 1720. Addiſon, Congreve, and 
Steele, met at Button's coffee-houſe, in 
8 large, flowing, flaxen, wigs; Booth, Wilks, 
and Cibber, when full-dreſſed, wore the 
9 ſame. Till within theſe twenty<«five years, 
bur Tamerlanes aud Catos had as much 
hair on their heads as our judges on the 
bench. Booth was a clafſical ſcholar, 
and well acquainted with the polite arts; 
he was converſant with the remains of 
antiquity, with buſts, coins, &c. nor 
could he approve ſuch a violation of pro- 
| pricty; but his indolence got the better of 
L 3-5 his 


H A M I. E T. — 


his good taſte, and he became a conformiſt 


to a cuſtom which he deſpiſed. I have been 


ornamenting our heroes, and are coming 


nearer to truth and nature. The tragedy of - 
Macbeth would have been. ſtill drefſed in 
modern habits, if the good taſte of Mr. 

Macklin had not introduced the old High- 


land military habit. Is it not an abſolute 
contradiction to common ſenſe, that the 


told, that he and Wilks beſtowed forty 
guineas each on the exorbitant thatching / 


of their heads. We have, at length, eman- 
cipated ourſelves from the uſual mode of 


play of Hamlet ſhould i in dreſs be moder- . 


. nized, and the King of Denmark wear an 


order which was inſtituted ſeveral hundred 
years after the action of the tragedy ? It 


is but within theſe twenty years, that the 
plays of Richard III. and Henry VIII. 


were diſtinguiſhed by the two principal | 
characters being dreſſed with propriety, 
though differently from all the reſt. F al- 
ſtaff was, till very lately, an unique in 


dreſs as well as 3 
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Inexplicabl dumb ſhown and noiſh. 7 


; Thoſe dutab repreſentations, as chey af are 
well explained, from authority, by Mr. 
Steevens, did not reſemble either ancient 
or modern pantomimes. The ancient 
mimes were ſo expert at the repreſentation 

| of thought by action, that, in proceſs of 
B time, they became greater favourites with 
For the people of Rome, than the comedians 
_- themſelves. Some of them had the art 
>< repreſent the action of an entire play, 
ſuch as the Hercules furens, to the delight 

and aſtoniſhment of the ſpectators. So 
great a darling of the Romans was Py- 
lades, in repreſenting characters by. | 

1 dancing with emotion, that, it is ſaid, Au- 
 - guſtus reconciled the people to many diſa- 
g.reeable impoſts, by recalling him from 
baniſhment; 3 penalty he had incurred by 
pointing to a ſpectator, with hie 19 90 


who had diſpleaſed __ 


7 Oe 6 14 : 
» - 25 * 8 1 * ; * „ | I D E M. 
4 . f= 2 7 : 7 
i p +6 | i 


1 E M. 


— The very age and * of the time 
his form and prefſure, 


From AAing, 
drawn into a partial deſcription, of drama- 
tic fable. Ithink, with ſubmiſſion to Dr. 
Johnſon and Mr. Steevens, that * the age 
and body of the time' means the particu- 
lar vices and follies of the age we live in; 


to correct theſe is the buſineſs of the dra- 


matic poet. In Ariſtophanes, and other 
ancient dramatiſts, the moral and political 


hiſtory of their times might have been 


partly traced. In Shakſpeare, Ben Jon- 


ſon, Fletcher, and Maſſinger, well un- 


derſtood, we might find actions pourtrayed 
of the age in which they lived, 


IDE M. 


And let thoſe that play your Clowns, ſpeak no 
| more than is ſet down for them. 7, HO 5 


Tarleton and Kempe, who were . 


lent comic actors i in our author” $ days, and 
— generally 


g 
6 4 


Hamlet is inſenſibly 


3 


dv” | 
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. generally perſonated the Fool, or e 
were men of ready wit and flowing hu- 
mour. T hey ſtood in need of a curb to 
the wild ſallies of their exuberant fancy, 

which Shakſpeare here preſents them. 5 
ENTS muſt be confeſſed, that the actors, 

1 termed low comedians, are too guilty of 
”  _ addingto their author's text. Sometimes, | 
1 | Indeed, it happens, that the wit, or 
BY happy. imagination of the actor, is of 
'S lervice to the ſituation in which he is 
| placed, and vnexpectedly gives a relief 

or embelliſhment to that which would 
otherwiſe be negleRtcd, * or perhaps 1 

proved. | 

The contrary practice is, however, | 
We: 5 more common. Hippiſley not ſel-⸗ 
d4ddoqm in this point offended, Shuter oft= _ 
ener, King rarely, Jonſon. and Weſton ._ : 
ſcarcely ever; but Wall. 'Pinkethman, of 
merry memory, was in ſuch full poſſeſſion 
of the galleries, that he would hold dif- 
courſe with them for ſeyeral minutes, To 


L 


fine him ſor this fault was in vain; he | 
could not abandon it, and the managers 
were too generous to curtail him of his 
income. At length, I was told, he and 
Wilks came to this whimſical agreement: 
Pinkey conſented, that whenever he was 
guilty of correſponding with the gods, he 
ſhould receive, on his back, three ſmart 
ſtrokes of Bob Wilks's cane.— This fine, 
however, was, I believe, never exacted. 
I hall give the reader one ſpecimen of his 
unſeaſonable drollery. | 
In the play of the Wierig Officer, 
Wilks was the Captain Plume, and Pink- 
ethman one of the Recruits. The Cap» 
tain, when he enliſted him, aſked his 
name: inſtead of anſwering as he ought, 
Pinkey replied, * Why! don't you know 
my name, Bob? I thought every fool had 
known that! Wilks, in rage, whiſpered 
to him the name of the Recruit, 1 
; Appletree. The other retorted aloud, - || 
* Thomas er Thomas Devil! my 1 \] 
name WA 
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name is Will. Pinkethman: and, imme- 
diately addreſſing an inhabitant of the up- 
per regions, he ſaid, © Hark Fo, friend | 
don't you know my name:? : ves, 


- | Mafter Pinkey (ſaid a reſpondent): we 


know it very well.“ The play-houſe was 
now in an uproar ; the audience, at firſt, 
| enjoyed the petulant folly of Pinkethman 
and the diſtreſs of Wilks; but, in the 
progreſs of the joke, it grew tireſome, 
and Pinkey met with his deſerts, a very 
© ſevere reprimand in a hiſs; and this mark 
of diſpleaſure he changed into applauſe; by 
crying; out, with a countenance as, melan- 
choly as he could make it, in a loud and 
naſal twang, Odſo! 1 fear I am wrong !; 
To the honour of the preſent race of 
comic actors, it muſt be ſaid, that they 
Bo ſeldom. indulge themſelves i in adding their 3 
own to the author 8 ſenſe. Men of abili- 
ties they generally are; and, as ſuch, of- 
ten ſuggeſt ſallies of pleaſantry, and ſitua - 


8 tions of humour te tlie authors behind the 


8 curtain, and not ſeldom contribute to the 
| | mirth 


1 4:4 


N A M L E TJ. ay 
mirth and gaiety of the ſcene by cheir 
ingenuity. 

In giving inſtructious to * own ſpeietyi, | 
| there is ſome delicacy required in the be- 
haviour of the actor, who, in the perſon 
of a Prince, takes upon him to cenſure 
and reform their errors. Mr. Garrick de- 
livered theſe theatrical precepts with much 
force and propriety ; but he did not ac- 
company them with the condeſcending * 
quality expected from the high-bred man 
of rank. He rather ſuſtained the office 
of a ſtage- manager, and conſummate maſter | 
of the art, than that of the generous 
friend, and princely monitor. Mr. Hen- 
derſon has, in this ſcene, leſs of the pe- 
5 dagogue and more of the gentleman. | 


a | % 


1 D E M. | 
Horatio, thou art een as juſt a man {4 
As eber my converſation met withaall. 
| . 474 
| The * 
| 14 
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of Euripides : 


: ſcriouſly, my plot will be diſconcerted; 
RM muſt therefore re- aſſume madneſs,” | 


9 
” : - 1 4 
1 . . f * . | 
. bY; of : ; | K x x H A M- 
i 
Fo 


The warm and pathetic addreſs of Ham- 
let to his friend, is, I think, not unlike 
that of Oreſtes to n. in the Er ra 


nad c 9e dy gore — e 
e * xc. c Leno £1405, X. r. A. 


Thee, Oh my 5 I deem the firſt 
Of men for thy fidelity and friendſhip, 
And * unſever d comrade | 


Wodhull's Traaflation. 


* | 
1 muſt Wr =, 


2 IE I am obſerved: to converſe with you 


— 


a 0 R ο A 


bd 


. (che players) 2255 upon your patience, | 


Ve Submiffively, or on ſuſferance, they 
attend your commands." TY 


4 


— 
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Be not you aſhamed to ſhew, and they will tell 


you what it means. 


Mr. Steevens reproves the author, for 
putting into the mouth of Hamlet unbe- 
coming expreſſions during his perſonated 
madneſs. But it has been noticed, by 
thoſe who have viſited the cells of luna- 
tics, that females, the moſt remarkable 
for modeſty, have, in their inſanity, | 
thrown out very indecent and unbecoming 
expreſſions. In her madneſs, the innocent 
Ophelia chants ſcraps of ſuch ſongs as 
would not have entered into her mind 
when in 1 her Nan _ 


OPHELIA. 1 4-4-8 


* % 


You are as good as a chorus, my lord. bl 


Shakſpeare knew little of the ancient 1 
chorus. What he ſo terms of his own, 
is always in the ſhape of a prologue. | The 
learned B, Jonſoh bps, i in his Cataline, in- in- 
troduced 5 4 4 
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try, obſerves, 


troduced the Ghoſt of Sylla in a rhiming 


kind of exordium or prologue; to which 
be has added four odes, to be ſung be- 


tween the acts, as chorus, in various une 


l meaſure. 
Milton, in his * to Samſon A 


niſtes, i is the genuine imitator of Aichy- 


lus and Sophocles. Mr. Maſon has, by 


his enchanting poetry, in his muſical odes 


to Elfrida and Caractacus, almoſt ſurpriſed 


| the public into a taſte for that part of the 
: ancient tragedy. | 


Though it does not 3 me 9 * 
termine which of the two champions, for 
and againſt the chorus, the learned Dr. 


Hurd and Mrs. Montague, is in the right; 
yet] cannot help leaning to the opmion of 


Mr. Colman, who, in his notes to his 


happy tranſlation of Horace's Art of Poe- 
That if a chorus be 


really neceſſary, our dramas, like thoſe of 
the ancients, ſhould be rendered wholly 


muſical. The dances alſo will then claim 


Oe. 3 | their 
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their place, and the pretenſions of Veſtris 
and Noverre muſt be admitted as claſſical. 

- Such a ſpectacle, if not more natural than 
the modern, would at leaſt be conſiſtent; 
but to. introduce a groupe of ſpectatorial 
actors, ſome ſpeaking in one part of the 
drama and ſinging in another, is as ſtrange 

and incoherent a medley, and full as un- 
claſſical, as the dialogue and airs in the 
Beggar's Opera, 7 


| | HAMLE T. 


Begin, murderer ; ; leave thy damnable faces, and 
begin. | 


This contains a cenſure upon the cuſtom - 
of certain actors, who were caſt into 
the parts of conſpirators, traitors, and 
murderers, who uſed to diſguiſe themſelves 
in large black wigs, and diſtort their fea- 

tures, in order to appear terrible; in 
ſhort, to diſcover that which their art 
ſhould teach them to conceal. I have ſeen 
Hippiſley act the firſt murderer in Mac-. 
beth: his face was made pale with chalk, | {| 
diſtinguiſhed with large whiſkers, and a. 


— — 
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long black wig This cuſtom, of drefling 
ſo prepoſterouſſy therhateful implements 
of the tragic ſceub, is noui almoſt worn 
out. {RC 900 03 (9-47 OY 1 rtl. [ 11 Dine 
" 444, 4unbs. be RH aw AH be 


Ul 


Lcopld joterpret between yoy and your lhnen it 


: outs ſee t e pu ef, dall in 
1 A — BEL . 4 8 2 af Pf PPE 175 Ng. 144 1 boitiogs * 14 


f That is, 1 coals act the: part of maſter | 
of the puppet-ſhow, and interpret both 
for you and your lover, if I ſaw the leaſt 
prelude of amorous s inclination.” 


N 1 DE, 1 L „ l 
5 ſome muſt laugh, while ſome muſt weep ; ; 
Thus runs the world away. 7 


In the uttering of this line and a half, it 
Þ was Garrick's conſtant practice to pull out 
3 = 2 white handkerchief, and, walking about 
the ſtage, to twirl it round with vehe- 

mence. This action can [incur no juſt 

cenſure, except from its conſtant repeti- 
tion. He, of all the mg ever e 
| | * gave 


* 


| * Mr. aan, in : Taler, very happily ridi- 
| cules this practice. In the inventory of a play- 
houſe, he enumerates a murderer” 8 whiſkers in 2 
dand-box. 5 . 


4.4 * 


* 
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gave the: greateſt variety to action and 
deportment; nor could 1 help wondering, 


that ſo great an artiſt ſhould, in this in- . 
ſtance, tie himſelf down to one particular 


mode, when his ſituation would admit of 
ſo many. The conforming to an uni- 


form method of action makes the whole 
appear a leſſon got ; by rote rather | than 


the effort of genuine feeling; 


102 x. 


Would : not this, Sir, and a rg ft of fathers get me a 


fellowſhi 2 in a cry of players + ? 


. 1 
Half. | 
H AM IL E T. 
-A whole one. 


The forgſt of feathers alludes to 7 


plumes of feathers which the old actors 


wore on their heads in characters of he- 
roiſm and dignity. This practice was 


adopted at the Reſtoration, and continued 
in force till Mr. Garrick's æra of manage- 


ment. His ſuperior taſte got rid of the 


incumbrance. | 
Vor. III. H 
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Cr el players is, as Mr. Steevens obſerves, 
a company. of comedians. The old actors di- 


vided their profits into equal on unequal 


£ ſhares, aecording to their leveraldegreesof 
merit. Sometimes, andeed, a very indifferent 
performer, by his talents as a writer, gained 
an equal, if nat a ſuperior, portion of the 
furplus Iclikewiſe not unfrequently hap- 


pened, that a man, who had no other 


deſert than furniſhing a large part of the 
wardrobe, the ſcenes, and other decora- 
tions, claimed a conſiderable part of the 
treaſure. Tucca, in Ben Jonſon's Poetaſ- 
ter, calls one of the lem er e, . 


an | | 

This W e of portioning © out. the'i in- 
come of the theatre into parts, ſubfiſted 
long amongſt the French comedians, and 
1s, I believe, practiſed to chis day. — 
Downs, in his Stage-Hiſtory, informs us, 


that the Principal actors of the King's thea- 


tre, in Drury-lane, Hart, Mohun, &c. | 
on an annual diviſion of their 8 er, 


ed ſometimes 10cal. ene. 1115 oe 


7 


os aA m mg. 


HA M Er 3. 
5 84 o E N. 25 | | 
A very; very, Baca. 
Notwithſtanding chte very plauſible head 
ing of palidecty Hhſtead of poucoch, propoſed 
by Mr. 5Pheobald,ÞÞtatnot help thinking, 
with Me Pope, that Shakfpeare alluded to 
the welt- kiown fable of the birds, who 
preferred that vain, gaudy, fooliſh bird; 
the praooch to the eagle, in their choice of 
a king. The word paddock, afterwards 
introduced by Hamlet in the ſcene with his 
mother, I think proves nothing. To in- 
force his argument of her guilt, and to 
diſplay the deformity as well as abſurdity 
of her conduct, he there compares his 
uncle to the moſt diſagreeable and diſ- 
pleaſing object in nature. 
O UILDENSTER A. * 3 
If my duty: be too bold, my love is too unmannerly. 


This anſwer to Hamlet's s queſtion,. of 
Why do 121 8⁰ about to reeover the 7 
wind of m. which f 18 not, in my opinion, W 
ludicrous, but objurgative, (for he keeps no 
meaſures with his old ſchool-fellows) ſeems 


H 2 — _ 1 


— 


5 7 
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to kate a fort of re eproach. 180 If, in 


37 © a? 


delivering the meſſages of the Ki ing and 
Queen, I have ſhewn too great, boldneſs, 


my reſpect to vou, in ſtanding out of the 
way, that you might with more eaſe 


1 A? 


receive the flute, will certainly be inter- 
preted ill manners.“ And here I am glad to 


find my opinion partly confirmed by Mr. 


Tyrrwhit. But the movement of Guil- 


denſtern appeared, to Hamlet, as infidious 
as the conduct of theſe courtiers im the 
ſecond act, when one of them, inſtead of 


anſwering a queſtion. directly, fays to the 
other, What ſay you? which is as much as 
to ſay, * Shall 1 ra the truth, © or Ol 


ns ial Sh 


k I. N. G. | 4 11171 i i 


For we will fertors put about this wi 
D BL 
Phar i is 1 e as in Homer, 


- 


when ! it is made the concomitant, of other 
| terrible companions of war. 


V 4 * 


7 ' 


HAMLET. „ 


There! is, in the Maid's Tragedy, a paſ- 


ſage, where | the unhappy Aſpaſia gives 


directions to Antiphila, to weave in needle- 
10 Jy 116 | 
work a {form a nd ſhipwreck; in which 
he word) fear' 18 bezutifull perſonified, and 

to os underſtood | much * in the in ſenſe 
as in Hathler: ' wy Pr | 


Fil it 3 eons | 
0 


la this 3 prank quickſand; 

And, over it, a ſhallow ſmiling water, 

And his ſhip ploughing it. And then 4 Ver, 
4 that fear to yo life, wench, | 


te 95257: Cao! ; ? 
Ea Mary" 's { TRAGEDY, 4 1. 


51 8 88 
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* Oh! my offence is rank 1. 


The King is jut come from the repre- 


ſentation of the play; where he has been 
ſtruck with compunction, from viewing 


the ſame act repreſented on the ſcene 


which he had himſelf committed. His 


coming off with the two courtiers, and the 

interruption of Polonius, are aukward 

neumbrances to his ſituation, and 1 think 
H 3 Fo unne- 


* it b 


8771 
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unneceſſary, as the ſending Hamlet to 
l had been determined by the King 
in a preceding ſcene, and Polonius had 
already told his maſter he would be at- 
tentive to hat ſhauld e e ame 
let and his mother. 


_ Notwithſtanding” this admirable folito- | 


guy of the King deſcribes the ſtruggles of 
© conſcience without coutrition, and a dread 
of future puniſhme ent without remorſe or 
Penitence, and which, in my opinion, 


requires a very Judicious ſpeaker; yet the 


pan of the King appears ſo odious, that 


the principal actors generally ſhun it, as 
the repreſentation of a low and inſidious 


villain, who -wants ſpirit to ſupport is. 


aſſumed rank with dignity, and maintain 
his uſurpation by courage, Vet there are 


ſome fityations of Claudius, worthy: the 


attention of an actor, His behaviour 


during the aKtivg of the play before him, 
and the evident, figns of guilt - which he 


he to ſhew | in his countenange, xequire 
2 {kilful 


ſ'# 


% 4 3 = ” 
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a ſkilful exhibition of conſcious terror. 
Whoever, i is able to do juſtice to the ſenti· 
ments of this ſoliloquy, and paint the _ 
horror of guilt reſulting from the dread of 
a future reckoning, will be n reward- 
ed by his auditors. | 
Some eminent actors, neh as Keen, e 
Quin, and Hulet, have not diſdained to 
repreſent this character. When Ryan, 
at Lincoln's-inn-fields theatre, apptared 
in Hamlet, to give ſtrength to the play, 
Quin and Walker acted the inferior parts 
of the King and Horatio, ' and Hangs : 
them from 1719 to 72 


U 


5 HAMLET. 


And! how his audit ſtands, who knee, Gi heaven? 


2 Hamlet was now confirmed, (by that 15 

roof on which he moſt relied, the ſigns . 
of guilt i in the King s behaviour at the | | -A 
play) that the' viſion he had ſeen was ww || / 
devil —Of this Bei is well ſatisfied ; for be bu 5 


* 


1 E 2 "If! 
* be wal © DA 2K eee -" i 


Tl 


P 


1% 


& *. * » ; 3 © a „ 77 1 * : * 
I: Ie . 


4 Takethe Ghoſt 's word 1 a . — | 


That the author mould now „ make him. 
forget what the Ghoſt had related to him, 
of his confinement 1 in purgatory, is, A little 


ſurpriſing. The whole ſoliloquy i is more 


reprehenſible, perhaps, than any part of 


Shakſpeare's works. The deferring the 
| puniſhment of the King at his &&votions, 


left his ſoul ſhould, 80 to | heaven, is not 


; only ſhocking, but highly improbable ; 1 


and is, beſides, a poor contrivance to delay 


the cataſtrophe till the laſt act. The firſt 
actor who. e this horrid ſoliloquy 


— 


was Mr. Garrick. | 4 


1 . 


n now? 2 rat. * dead for a ducket, dl 


171 


This line 5 giren occaſion to an abſurd 


charge of Voltaire againſt this tragedy. — | 


6 Hamlet (lays this writer) kills the fa- 
ther of his miſtreſs, on ſuppoſition that 


+ was 2 had which he deſtroyed.” Had he 


read 
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read the play, or underſtood the text if he 
had read it, he would have known, that 
Hamlet imagined the perſon he had killed 
was the King himſelf. But this is not 
the only error into Which this great man 
has fallen reſpecting this play. The aſ⸗ 
ſumed madneſs of Hamlet he calls real: 

Hamlet y devient ou dans la ſeconde ace. 
The King, Queen, and Hamlet, drink 4% 

gether on the flage. The attors fing together, 
quarrel, and fight. It is ſomewhat ſur- 


priling, that a man who had been ſeve- | 


ral years in England, and had written 
letters in our language, could be ſo groſſly. | 
| miſtaken. To ſuppoſe him the inventor 
+, of theſe falſe criminations, would be to 
degrade genius too much. Mrs. Montag, 
has, by an incomparable defence of our 
author, defeated the weak attempts of | 
this envious but brilliant Frenchman, to 
blaſt the . ak our great 1 


1 |  - Icannot, 


- 
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to Hamlet's mother. The Player-Qpeen 
ys AR other Profeſſions of inviolable 


T4, 
W * M4 
7s % TI Fo * 
** 


I cannot, with Mr. Steevens, ſuppoſe 
this interrogation of the Queen as a hint 
to the auditors that ſhe had no concern in 


| the murder of her huſband. The words 
are abſolutely - equivocal, and may be a 


proof of her guilt as well as her innocence, 
The | Ghoſt had charged her with being 


won to the luſt of his brother and mur- 
derer; there he ſtopped, and, with the 


moſt pathetic tenderneſs, cautions Ham- 


let not to think of puniſhing his mother, 
but to leave her. to heaven and her con- 
ſcience. But there is one paſſage in the 
play ated before the King and Queen, 


which brings the guilt of murder home 


hn huſband let me be acrurſt! 0 
None wed the ſecond but who Eilld the firſt ! 


Theſe * we may ſuppoſe to be i 


into the old fable, by Hamlet, on pur- 
. poſe to probe the mind of the Queen ; an d . 


* 7 
g . * 
1 his 


AM ILE N ip 
his immediate reflection on her behavi- 


our plainly proves that they ſtung her to 
the quicx: That 8 wormwood ! * | 


l WD T.' 


CO Lodi Yikes of the roſe | 
From the fair forehead of an innocent love, 
And ſets a bliſter there. 


I cannot think chis paſſage requires the 
long and learned note of Mr. Steevens, 

without which i it may very eaſi ily be ex- 
plained. | | 

4 This infamous act (ſays Hamlet) 


deprives the countenance of that modeſt 
hue, or roſy bluſh, which becomes the 


chalte and virtuous matron ; and it places 


or fixes there a brand of infamy.' The 
- forehead, in this place, ſtands, as frons 
does in n for the countenance. _ Fronts 


nulla fides. 


I K 1. 
— — Senſe ſure you have, 
Elſe could you not have motion. 35 
Motion 


DRAMATIC MISCELLANIES. 
Motion depends on the will'6f the * 
fon who moves. This is fifficient to ju 
ty the old reading; the lowweſt“ Abs + 
animal ſenſe is tiotion, Ad therefore 
0 properly applied to one who bac e 
n neither hr dof judginklit © 


* 
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* 
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ach a a deed, 
"As from the body of contraction luck 
The you: foul ! Hr : 
4 ; 


A 8 hich. is like lads” the 


| foul. from the body, and diſſolves that 
contract which religion and law intended 


to render indifſoluble. 1 
1 | 5 EIN a ple ISL 
| 15 E M. | 5 
R 8 8 


* this folidity and compound. maſs, 
With triſtful viſage, as againſt the doom, 
Is en fick at the act KT | 


A deed 


"* © 4 VP 0 : ' 1 8 . 
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A deed ſo horrid, that it ſeemed to 
fore-run. the day of judgment, and earth 
itſelf to ympathiſe and feel a ſenſibility 
on the occaſion.” Milton, who was a 
great admirer of our poet, from theſe 


lines might poſſibly be indebted to Shak- 


ſpeare for that ſublime paſſage of the 
earth's ſympathiſing with Adam and Eve 


when thay ate the forbidden fruit $ 


Earth felt the 1 md Nature, from hain ſeat, 


- 


Sighing through all her works, gave ſigns of woe 
That all was lol | 


PARADI SE LosT, Book IX. 


H A M L E T. 


: Look upon this picture, and on n this. | 


It has been the conſtant practice of the 5 


ſtage, ever" ſince the Reſtoration, for 
Hamlet, "in"this ſcene, to produce from 
his pocket, two pictures in little, of his 
father and uncle, not much bigger than 
two o large coins 1 R How the 
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graceful attitude of à man could be given 
infancy of the ſtage, we know that our 
theatres had no moving ſcenes; nor were 
they acquainted with them till. Betterton 
brought ſome from Paris, 1662.— In our 
author's time chey made uſe of tapeſtry; 
5 7 and the figures ir tapeſtry, might be of ſer · 
vice to the action of the player in the 
ſcene between Hamlet and the Queen. 
But (ſays Downs) Sir William Dave- 
nant taught the players the repreſentation 
of Hamlet as he had ſeen it before the 
civil wars. But, if the ſcantineſs of de- 
corations compelled the old actors to have 
tecourſe to miniature · pictures, why ſhould 
the play- louſe continue the practice when 
it is no longer neceſſary; and when the 
ſcene might be ſhewn to more advantage 
by two portraits, at length, in different 
pannels of the Queen's cloſet ? Dr. Arm- 
| frrong, in his Sketches, long ago pointed 
5 out che ſuppoſed abſurdity of theſe hand- 
| Pictures. ; 


25 A 


Ie ere 
pictures. The other mode, of large por- 
traits, Would add to the graceful action 
of the player, in pointing at the figures 
in the wainſcot. He might reſume the 

chair imtnetliately after he had done with 

the ſubject, and go on with the expoſtu- 

latiol. However, this is only a con jec- 

ture which' L chrow out for the en 
tion of the actorçs. 


— 


n RN. 


1 | 
Save me, and hover o'er me with your wings, 


You heavenly guards ! 


At the appearance of the Ghoſt, in this 
ſcene, Hamlet immediately riſes from his 
ſeat affrighted ; ; at the ſame time he con- 
trives to kick down his chair, which, by 
making a findden noiſe, it was imagined 
would contribute to the perturbation. and 
terror of the incident. But this, in my 
opinion, is a poor ſtage trick, and ſhould | 


be avoided; 5 it tends 255 make the actor ſo- | " 
(+ | es cilitous 144 
1.4 
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licitous a about a trifle; when 1 more ger. 
tant matter demands his attention. 


1 — 
N $22) * 1 : Kr Ar ' % ES, 
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on ! ep berween her and her aging foul. 0 


/ 


= eth, as in the firſt act, our Author 
8 r the viſion overflow with tenderneſs 
| and ſenſibility for his unhappy Queen. 
Shakſpeare every where ſhews a genuine 
reſpect for the fair ſex throughout all 
his works. In thirty-five plays, which 
are all that can honeſtly be attributed to 
him, there are not above ſix or ſeven vici- 
obus characters of women. I have, 1 in the 
life of Maſſinger, obſerved, that he like- 
= wile dwells with uncommon pleaſure on 
the perfections of the beautiful part of 
the creation, and that his numbers flow 
with ſurpriſing harmony whenever they 
are the * 


HAMLET. | 


ur father, in his habit as s he lira, 
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1 3 —_ ſuch as we are told 
eld Hamleszwwatg would be dreſſed as 


often in armour as in any other habit. 


The een muſt have often ſeen him i in a 
military garb therefore there 1s no need 


of Mr. eee $ NEW Dae of the 


wh PTY . 
443 4 * 


And, when you are defirous to be blef'd, 
ry — beg of Lak | 


That is: When 1 Srcgive in you the 
true ſigns of penitence, I ſhall then, and 
not till then; deſirè on IR for me. 
1 D. E Me, - . Sherri, rr 


Vena the baſket on a the houſe's to:; 


Let the birds Hy! and, like the famous ape, = 1 1 


T6 try cams. in the baſket creep, | 
And break your neck dow. 


Mr. Warner 8 note, referring to ak r 


of the jackanapes and the partridges, in a 
letter to Sir John Syckling, i is 15 no means 
en * | 1 | ſatis- 
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. ment, whether he could not do the like, 


4. T4 1 1. „ 
2 = They muſt freepmy way, i 
| And marſhal we . . 


7 


btisfactory. The aurhör ſerine rather to 
allude to ſome well-known ſtory, or fable, 
of an ape, who, being near a- baſket, in 
ſome tower, or high place, was curious 
to ſee what was in it; he contrived to 
7 it; and, on ſeeing the birds Which 
were in it fly away, to make experi- 


he crept. into the baſket, and, by his 
weight, tumbled it down, and broke his 
. neck, 5 
But, let the ſtory is as it will, "the 
meaning of the paſſage ſeems plainly to 
4s FO Be not, mother, induced, by 
Any means, to betray my ſimulation of 
madneſs to my uncle; if you do, he will 
not only put an end to my life, but 
from his guilty fuſpicions, treat 1 s 
an accomplice. FT 5 1 


Ay 1 >a. i % 33 > 


2 


© Theſe men muſt be the uſhers to ſome 
vile knavery of my uncle, which will bring 
on my ruin” What is farther ſaid, in 
this place, of Hamlet's juſt ſuſpicions of 

his ſchool-fellows, is preparative to his 

. conduct as related in the fifth act. 3 
This ſcene is one of the we of the 2 
Engliſh ſtage 3 it may challenge a compa- 
riſon with any thing of the kind pro- 
duced by haughty Greece or inſolent Rome. 
France, in fifty years after the firſt acting 
of this play, could not boaſt of a compoſis 
tion ſo highly finiſhed. In the firſt iuter- 
view between Hamlet and the Ghoſt, the 
terrible graces are ſuperior to the tender; 
in this, the latter bear away the palm, 
though it is not abſolutely deficient in the 
former. The argument in favour of the 
nuptial bond; and againſt adultery, is con· 3 
ducted with equal force and addreſs, The 
contraſt, between old Hamlet and his bro- 
ther Claudius, is inimitably touched. — 
But 1 thall not dwell upon excellencies Wl. 
Wha) 2 Which 4 


3 
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which could * have n * any * ſer- 


v. 


How Taylor, the original Haller: per- 


Sed! it, we can have no trace or idea, 
except from what Downs has given, in his 
Roſtius Anglicanus, which amounts to 
no more than that Betterton acted it won- 
derfully, from the leſſons of Sir William 
Davenant, who had ſeen and remembered 
Taylor. Hamlet was eſteemed, it is ſaid 
by the fame writer, the maſter- piece of Bet- 
terton. Downs is juſtified i in this infor- 
mation by the concurrent teſtimony of 
His. contemporaries, and eſpecially | Sir 
Richard Steele and Colley Cibber. I have 
| Teen: a pamphlet, written above forty years 
ſince, by an intelligent man, who greatly 
extols-the performance of Betterton in this 
laſt ſcene, commonly called the > cloſet- . 
ſcene. | 


If Addiſon and. Cibber ;uftly. kme 
Wilks, for his behaviour to the Ghoſt in 
| the weſt at, they. could not. poſſibly 


cenſure 


\ x 5 


Fl 


R . 13 2 11 
cenſure his conduct with his mother in 
the third. His action- was indeed a hap- 
py mixture of warm indignation, tem- 
pered with the moſt affecting tenderneſs. 
His whole deportment was princely and 
graceful: when he preſented the pictures, 
the reproaches his animation produced were 
guarded with filial reluctance; and, when 

he came to that pathetic expoſtulation, of 


Mother, for love of grace! 2 


8 


there was ſomething i in his manner inex- 
preſſibly gentle and powerfully perſuaſive, 


To Wilks, Milward ſucceeded. All the- 
ſurviving ſpeRators of Milward's Prince of 
Denmark will be pleaſed to have him re- 
called to their memory ; for, i in his firſt. 
interview with the Ghoſt, and in this rage 0 
ſcene, he was not only an agreeable, but a 71 
_ ſkilful actor: his voice was full and mu- 
| fical ;/and, in this character, he ſeemed to 
forget that love of ranting, which was his | 
fingular fault ; or, as Shakſpeare would 
N it, his am of baſe in adding. 
Tn > Hamlet 
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4 10 read it. 


he had an ample field to diſplay that fine ex- 


| ſojuſtly admired. To argumentative reproof 
he gave full vigour ; : nor was he deficient in 


for a mother unhappily miſled. His ad- 
| dreſs to the Ghoſt was reverentially awful, 


the melancholy ſhade to his exit. His re- 
covery from that ſituation was characteriſ - 


5 which Wilks and Barry excelied all actors, 
Garrick was, in this bene, a moſt per- 


Hamlet was the laſt part poor Mil ward 
was announced for in the bills; on his ſud 
den ness, Nn . undertook 


Whatever e tt be d 
- Wilks and Milward, they were amply 
ſupplied by the genius of Garrick, Here 


preſſion « of countenance, energy of ſpeech, 
and warmth of paſſion, for all which he was 


thoſe filial regards which a ſon ſhould feel 


as well as tranſcendently moving. His eye, 
marked with grief and filial love, purſued 


tically ſtriking, and his final exhortation 


to his mother ardent and pathetic, Except 
in the delicacy of addreſs to à lady, in 


Welt Js „ 


* ven 


e eee, 
Mr. Sheridan, in ſeveral ſituations of 
Hamlet's eharacter, was original, and dif- 


ferent from all, of his own time, who 


had preceded him. The applauſe con- 
ferred on him by many brilliant audiences, 


will be an authentic teſtimony of his 


merit. : | 111 
Hamlet was not IN s moſt happy 
effort in acting; but, in this ſcene, he 
certainly was very pleaſing and affecting. - 
Mr. Smith's endeavours to pleaſe, in 
Hamlet, were crowned with ſucceſs. He 


modeſtly contented himſelf with following 


the inſtructions of his great maſter, Mr. 
Garrick; and was always heard with- re- 


ſpect and attention. 


I have already mentioned: Mr. Hakata Fr 


with that juſt, praiſe which his great merit 


deſerves, He is accounted by the critics, 


one of . the moſt corre& and judicious | 


ſpeakers on the ſtage. His third- act | 


ys in Hane is not only diele, 


a J 


Ih a 
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* 


5 The part of Hamlet's mother is a cha- | 
Be rr dignity, not without à mixture | 
of paſſion. Though, of late, our prin- 
cipal actreſſes have rejected Queen Ger- 
trude, yet the {kill of a good performer 
. is requiſite to fill up. many of her theatric 
ö 4 ; ſituations with propriety. Without a pro- 1 
| A per ſupport from the Queen, Hamlet 8 
a4̃ction, in the laſt ſcene of the third act, 
Vvould loſe half its force. Lady Slingſby, 
an actreſs of merit, was the firſt Hamlet's 
LU: mother, I think, ſince the. Reſtoration, 
when Mrs. Betterton acted Ophelia. Mrs. 
M "SE Porter was the: firſt Queen · mother of 
Wilks, and Mrs, Hallam of Ryan. 
. : The excellent performance of this part 
= Mrs. Pritchard will be the longer re- 
1 membered, fince, as I have obſerved, the 
preſent eminent tragic actreſſes reject the 
part, as if it were beneath them. The 
-univerſal applauſe ſhe commanded, in 
this great interview with her ſon, was 
. * by her a fufficient e 
. for 


— 


:'# : 
x ; : | 7 


3 7 , a hor 0 3 F * , * * ” 8 3 
EY n 


for going through various attitudes of leſs 
conſequence. 5 | | 1 
Mrs. Pritchard's attention to all the 
leſs, and ſcemingly unimportant, buſineſs / 
of the Queen, was ſo exact, that Ham- 
let 8 mother was eſteemed one of her 
primes characters. Mrs. Porter, though a 


greater actreſs in tragedy,” did not excel. 
her in Gertrude. 


” 


— 
. 
a 


« * p - As W. " 8 a : "I 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


The King i is with is body, &c. pled 

"Ns Fontinbras and Hamer. Market of 
wanne time. Sg hr affronts reſented. _ 
1 Falkland land. Lucian“ Speculantes.— 
XZ 5 Hugger-mugger.—Keen' s majeſty. —Caſe 
of Ophelia. — Mrs. Cibber.— Mrs. Better- 
Ion. — Mrs. Booth and Mrs. Clive 0. 
radter of Laertes ;—cloſeted by the King. 

| ue Grave-di gers deſended, and Vol- 
eaire cenſured. — Ręflections on Toric ' flull, 
eie Clod, the famous court-fool— 


Queen Elizabeth, Archbiſhop Whitgift, and 
Dean Perne.—Cabe Underhill, Hi, cha- | 


rafter.—Lafl part. — Jonſon, the attor ;— 
originally a painter.—Yates— femmy Re- 
bertſon, of York. — Hamlets behaviour to 
Roſencraus' and Guildenſtern. —Paſſ ve 
| obedience. —Ofrick characterixed. Ham- 
1 let a ligr.— Laertes baſe Fat and ſcant 


: of breath Henle def ended again the 
41- 


e n 1 EB 125 


attacks of Mr. ' Steevens.—Garrich's alte- 
ration of Hamlet. — The Grave · diggers re- 
ſtored. —Short character of the play. Mr. 


F 9 in Hamlet. 


| AQ > hs 

n A M L E r. 

The body is with the King, but the King is not 
with the body. | 


AM LET, it ſhould be obſerved, 

ſeizes every opportunity to ſpeak 
contemptuouſly of his uncle; and here he 
readily embraces it, with a witty and far- ' | 


caſtic turn of expreſſion. I cannot think 
Mr. Steevens' s explanation of this paſſage 
happy. Hamlet turns quickly, from the 
body of Polonius, to a ſevere and pointed | 
reproach on the King: My uncle (fays 
he) I grant you, has the body, the out- 
fide ſhow and pageautry of a monarch; 
but he wants the dignity and yirtues which | 


conſtitute true royalty.” What he ſays, a 
x little 


"0 


© 
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tle after, by calling the King a thing 


of nothing,” confirms me in my opinion. 


authorities, from plays, to authenticate it. 


HAMLET. 


A * of n 


> A thing of n or a matter of 
no value, is an expreſſion ſo common to 
all times, and, 1 believe, to all languages, 
that Mr. Steevens might have ſpared him- 
ſelf the trouble of quoting half a dozen 


1 D E M. 7 


ee a i cherub that eee them. 


I ſee a ſpirit that looks _ the bot- 


tom of your purpoſe 3 in ſending me to 
; ee 33 6 


$1 
ME 


Scene IV. 
. 1 A* L K r. 
8 Good Sir, whoſe powers are theſe? 5, x 
= 9 1 947 41 4 
ET uy 


. A M. I. E f. " 
This ts which contains much ex- 
4 matter, after having been for a 


long time diſuſed, was reſtore d to the ſtage 
by Mr. Thomas Sheridan. 


FONTINBRAS. 


Claims the conveyance of a F march 
Over his kingdom. 


That is: © Tell the King, that we now 
claim the performance of his promiſe ; "HOY 
which is, leave to march, unmoleſted, an 
n through. his dominions. 


HAMLET. 


Two thouſand fouls and twenty thouſand ducats 
Will not debate the queſtion'of this ſtraw. 


That 6+. The contention about this | 
ſmall ſpot of ground, will not be ſettled 


without a large expence of blood and trea- {7 
ure. 


— EPs What is man, | W 
87 bie chief good and market of « his time | 
| Be but to ſleep and feed? 


5 „ 
„ 
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4 Market of hls time, means the chi 


; end of his being. 
Mr. Addiſon, in his Cato, bids 3 im- 


proved the e . 


FEW TICS < But what is life ? 
FE: - *Tis not to ſtalk about, and draw freſh air, 
I . From time to time, and gaze upon the fun. 


RET ES HAMLE x. | 


Such large agu. 


- Di Jer is, perhaps, from the nalin, 
1 b KE M. 

=. — — Rightly to he great, 

wie ſtir without great argument : | 

Furt greatly to find quarrel in a ſtraw, 

When honour's at the Rane. | 


7 


The ſlighteſt affront; given with 4 
| formed intention to inſult and provoke, has 
been ever held a ſufficient cauſe of reſent- 
ment.---A caſe in point 18 the a behaviour : 

> RN a ner wig 


HAMLET, 167 


of the. Spaniards to the agi on F alk- 
land- iſland. 


1 D E NM. 


————— Fight fon ſpot 
W the numbers cannot try the cauſe. 


Something like this we read in that TY 
mirable Dialogue of Lucian, between 
Mercury and Charon, called Speculantes, 
See (ſays Mercury to Charon) thoſe 
Argives and Lacedemonians fighting to- 
gether, and their half-dead general in- 
ſcribing a trophy with his blood.”---What 
do they fight for?“ replies Charon. 
Why, for the little ſpot of . on 
which they mach 1 2 


_ Sc⸗ecene V. 


; 75 ö , — ; ”+. . 
Her mood will needs be pitied. 
0 1 F % 8 : a 25 f : ' | | 


"ah 


| 
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Her inſanity: demands ooinpaſſion and 


= relief. » not159 110 16k 10N of] - 
„A ob 1106 yum nb 4020 i 


WS. > } 
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Dr. Johnſon dee rves commendation for 
Aeg the old text of hugger· mugger, 
inſtead of in private; but ſurely Mr. Stee- 
vens need not have enlarged. the margin, 
by produving four or five authorities, from 
4 þ old authors, for a word that is ſtill in uſe 


amongſt * common n people. 5 


„ 


8 -% 


The rarivets and a prop of r ward.) W 


| Sans Nt sit e bi 

The a 'of this! libe; by . Dr. 
| Warburton, who connects it with the two 
= preceding lines, ſeems preferable t to any 
other. The word ward 3 12s tk taken a from the 
1: diviſion of a city ito wards or 4 e of 
Es? government, 


* 5141 * 


n A M IL E *. 20 e, 


, f | * . N G 7 | 4 * ; 
- 7 
* — & — * 9 of E P > 
1 * 3 © 
« uf 1 C3 2 ; 


F 4.1 5 14 1 8 1 


jðÜãqi: Do not fear our 1 
| There s ſuch divinity doth hedge a Kinker 7 
That treaſon dares not peep at what | it mould pr 


} — 


To as 8 of Keen was given the | 
epithet majeſtic. In perſon he Was tall | 
and athletic : Lu. Du Guernier, in his 
picture to Addiſon's Cato, has fo repre- 

ſented bim. When he ſpoke theſs 

lines, ſo commanding were his look and 
whole deportment, the audience accompa- 
nied them N with the n ap- 
plauſe. | | 


LAEKTES 2 CH oe ge 


N is fine in ws. ; and, where tis ſo, | 
It ſends ſome precious iriſtance of itſelfkf 
© After the thing it loves. | = 


Ophelia 8 cafe was very Ada 

| Her tove to Hamlet had the ſanction of 945 

Polonius, . with the. approbation of the | | | 
King and Queen. The lover, by miſtake, | | 

Yor. I. lis "a = IM Kills 


"> Da daturte Mc LA is. 


the man the: loved, could nqt / be removed. 
Dx. Johnſpn's explanation of the paſſage 


trine 1 it inculcates 1 is, that love refines our 
| W 5 So lago to Koderigo, in Othel- 


| 5 men; being in loye, have then a nobi- 


9 


kills the father. Thi bar ta union with 
Madnefs was the natural oonſequence. — 


above cited is verx elegant; ; but the doc- 


o, If thou be'ſt valiant, as they fay, 


lity 3 in their natures more than is native to 


ther.” 4 
© Þ H E L I A. 
© There's s rue for you. 


Us preſenting rue to the Queen, PO 
 Cibher pronounced the word rue with a 
E emphaſis, and at the ſame time 
looked nh her with great Ry" ” Oe 


eigne ot. bl: ph 47 oo 
Your may wear your” rue with a WARY 5 


1 Te) 4 2b 


"The: meaning Kate to * this: 26 Your 
ow had few? indeed, to mourn for 
See -— one 


WT 4 1 ** . e 
© ofic huſband's death ; but; fince you have 
married atiother you may mix ſorrow a 
gladneſs together,” Eg. 

Till the ſweet character of Ophelia was | 
perſonated by Mrs. Cibber, it was not 
well underſtood, at leaſt for theſe laſt 
fi ixty years. Mrs. Betterton, ſays 
Colley  Cibber, was much celebrated for 
her action in Shakſpeare's plays ; and Sir- 
William Davenant gave her ſuch an idea. of 
it as he could catch from the boy-Ophelias 
he had ſeen before the civil wars.---Mrs, 
Booth's figure, voice, and deportment, 
in this part, raiſed in the minds of the 
ſpectators, an amiable picture of an inno- 
cent, unhappy maid : but the went no + 
farther.” Of Mrs. Clive's Ophelia I ſhall _ 
only fay, that I regret that the firſt comic | 
actreſs in the world ſhould ſo far miſtake 4 
her talents as to attempt % 

I cannot agree! with an excellent obi 
ver, that the diſtracted Ophelia i is a per- 


N of inſenſi — She rather re- 
| ſembles 


. 
* 
— 


.. 
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9 
1 „ 
of 


— 


ſembles that to which ſhe compares Fam. | 
let's madneſs, * ſweet-bells.out of tune: 


the ſound is ill preſerved in them, though 
irregularly played upom It is rather, I. 


4. T- 


; ſenſibility derangedg rand deſerted 


* 


by reaſon. She ſeems, at times, to re- 
collect her ſcattered fenſes; and throws 
out, though diſorderly, truths, folemn 
and — in che moſt pathetic. expref- 
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1 We know what, we are, but we evo tel 


: what ws ſhall be. 
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and diſtracted lock of Ke. cube, "whit | 
the uttered this fe A 


| of Mrs. — hg Mis. 
"Baddeley ; ; whoſe pleaſing ſeufibility, me- 
lodious volce, and corref 


ident action, 
3 25 lefs rhe he med Ware in this 


$1.01" "rr K 


* 
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3 of diſpoſition 
E in-Luvedey muſt have ſtruck every reader 
of the play. A young man of high 
breeding, with a noble ſenſe of honour, 
who, from the warmth. of filial piety, was 
ready to take arms againſt his ſovereign, on 
a ſudden becomes a confederate with a vile 
plotter, to deſtroy a prince. Shakſpeare i is 
generally ſuch a complete maſter of 1 nature, | 
and fo faithful a delineator of character, 
that we muſt not haſtily condemn him. 
I am afraid he has truſted more than he 
ought. to the reader's or ſpect tor” s ſagacity. _ 
Laertes had been cloſeted by. the pluxpere. | + 
who had doubtleſs thrown. as much dium 
as he could upon his nephew: he w = 
not inform him that Hamlet had by chance | 
or miſtake put an end to bis father 8 life, | 
but rather that he had: diſpatched him by 


an act of violence 5 1 How far . 
| this 


* of — 
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this ſuppoſition may juſtify our author, „ 
know not; but Aurel: „if he had produced 
on the ſtage, ſuch a. converſation between 
the King and Laertes as I haue ſuggeſted, 
it would have alleviated the. Sullt of * 
e, | 
The "Mr wo 1 Hamlet _ been AR 
? ſured by ſome critics, as much inferior 
to the three preceding. acts. If we ſhquld 


1 grant that, yet it is certainly not without 


; its merit. * Laertes, whom, Polonius and 
the King had g ven leave to travel | ta 
France in the firſt act, returns in the 
fourth; and, finding his father dead, and 
uo authentic relation to be obtained 1 in what 
manner he. died, from a. ſpirit of. Telent- 


15 ment, he ae in the palace. — 
"The madneſs. of Op phelia is A; beautiful 


= . dramatic incident, and Wäll aloge make 
1 that Narr, of the. play.) very intereſling.- pm 


=: 


. Laertes 18 at Kilt raſh. and. Wölent; and 
5 ſogn after becgraes; an, aſociate, in, villapous 
ices, for Which I. baye. endeayoured,. 
15 in he fort, to accgunt. The act 2 
| | With | 


/t 


H. A M I. E T. 436 
ö with an affecting relation of Ophelia s 


death, which contributes to the fixing 
Laertes in his nn to m Hamlet 


by any mean 
MH 3H 25 inne NETS 


At v. | 
FD he cane dtr. 


| The making a grave upon "ig TOY 
and, the dialogue of the Grave-diggers, 
Voltaire cenſures as the moſt abſurd viola- | 
tion of all dramatic rules. | And indeed, | 
were the ſcene to be weighed 1 in Ariſtotle' £4 
ſcales, 'or finally diſcuſſed by | the French 
writers, who are always chewin ng. the 
huſks 'of the Greek and Roman oritics, _ 
much could 1 not be faid in behalf of our 4 ö \ 
author. But Shakſpeare | was a man to I 
whom Ariſtotle would have fallen down 1. 
and worſhipped,” as the author of the Eſ- BR 
fay on F alſtaff has pleaſantly faid, 1 "oY |: 1.728 

Candid foreigners. will be pleaſed to rex 14 
flea, that when | 8 man wrote, the 


*. 15 Englim 
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— ſtage was in üts inſaney; that 
plays, written - accordingl to. tine, place, 
aid 84h; were then aſmeſt- unknown; 
and writers, who had cher iht cm- 
bine the unities, had Urtle elle ep recem. 
mend them to their audiences; e 


"The medium through which human wit 


and moral truth are to be conveyed, is furely 

5 not to be ſo much con dered as theſe « qua- 

lities themſelves. | To he a grave opened, | 

and the ſealps of thoſe who had been bu- 

knied in the Church-yard, thrown wantonly 

| abour, uſt excite refleckions to abate our 

df pride and ſtrengthen our hurhahity.' This 
 doftritie Hamlet himſelf holds forth tb us: 

* Did theſe bones coſt no more than to play 

at loggats With rbem ? 1 _ to think 

of them? i Fines 


The moral 104 ee ag eAiohs on 
t! be Kult of Yorick, 10 in "ay 6 iniony ! a 
compenſation for Fil Ge Gddities, or, if the 
critics pleaſe; the abfürdities, of” this ex- 
traordinary ſcene Should it be polſible, 
£ forme Tony: Years hence, for an acquaint- 


" lit ad 


! 
$ 


r 
5 wit, yhechad,cbke:Yorick, et the table 
in a/ roατετα -a Thote, per bapo ß —would not 
ſome ſuch; ſentiments as thoſe uttered by 
Hamlet on the king's jeſter, find their way 
from the mind of the obſerver? How W- 
would he moraliſe, and compte preſent 8 
deformity with paſt r 5 
It is very probable, that the Yorick here 
deſcribed was one of the court-fools hired 
to divert t the leifure;hours of Queen, Eliza- 
beth, © And it is moſt likely that our author 
celebrates the famous Clod, who, died 
forge time before the acceſſion of K. James. 
Clod was a clown. of uncommon wit and 
cond obſervation... Fuller records a jeſt 3 
his, which, it was ſaid, proved fatal to 1 
Dean Perne, who, in the ſpace of twelve 1-0 
years, had, changed | his religion | four times. 
Queen lizabeth, in company with Arch- | 
biſhop. Vhitgift, Dean Perne, and her 
jeſter, Clod, was: deſirous to. go abroad en 
a wet day. Clod uſed the following argu-— 


ment to prevent ber majeſty from going 
a Out: . 


4 


* 


yp * 
* ay 
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: out: Heaven, ſays he, Madam, 1 
ſuades you, for it is cold and wet ; and 


earth diſſuades you, for it ĩs moiſt and dir- 
ty. Heaven diſſuades you, too, by this 
heavenly man, Archbiſhop Whitgift; and 
earth diſſuades you, your fool, Clod, ſuch 
lump of clay as myſelf. - And, if neither 


will prevail with you, here is one that is nei- 


ther heaven nor earth, but hangs beriveen bath, 


Dr. Perne; and he alſo diſſuades you.“ 


Auguſtine Sly, Tarleton, Kempe, or 


cps geld actor of the comic caſt, was the ori- 
ginal Grave-digger- Cabe Underhill, acome · 


dian whom Sir William Davenant pro- 


nounced to be one of the trueſt players for 
| bumour he ever ſaw, acted this part forty 


years ſucceſſively. Underhill was a jolly 


and droll companion, Who, if we may 
believe ſuch hiſtorians as Tom Brown, 3 
divided his gay hours between Bacchus and 


Venus with no little ardour Fl Tom, I think, 


84 13y > „ * 


| makes Underhill one of the gill-drivkers | 


of his 1 time; men who reſorted to taverns, 


3-2 in n the middle of the ey, under Ferre of 
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drinking Briſtol milk (for ſo good ſherry 
vas then called) to whet their appetites, 
where they indulged themſelves too often in 
ebriety. Underhill acted till he was paſt 
eighty, He was ſo excellent in the part of 
Trinculo, in the Tempeſt, that he was 
called Prince Trinculo. He had an admi- | 
rable vein of pleaſantry, and told his lively: 
ſtories, ſays Brown, with a bewitching 
ſmile. | The ſame author ſays, he was. ſo 
affified with the gout, that he prayed one, 
minute and curſed the other, His ſham- 
bling gait, in his old age,. was no hin- 
drance to his acting particular parts. He : 
retired from the theatre in 1 703, Some 
years before he died, he ſolicited a benefit, 
which was recommended to the public by 
the kind. hearted Steele. The part he [| 
choſe was the Grave-digger 3 in Hamlet; 
but Cabe was ſo unlike his former was 
that he appeated the ghoſt of what he had 
been, and was diſmiſſed with, compaſſio On. | 
Colley Cibber, who, in bis admirable a 
N of the old | actors, h as ſpoken "2 


large - 
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_ ba of Inde uns merits, ſays, he died 
Aer four or five years afterwards, ia pen- 
fioner of Sir Richard Stedls and thærplayurs, 
who obtained a patent from Grorge 1. 4˙ 
TLaähat chaſte copier of nature, B. Jonſon, 
© the comedian, for above forty years,. gave 
a true picture of an arch clown in the 
SGrave- digger. His. jokes and repartees 
had a ſtrong effect, from his ſeeming inſen · 
: ſibility of their force. His large ſpeaking 
blue eyes, he fixed Readily on the, perlen 
to whom he ſpoke, and was never, known. 
to have, wandered from the ſtage to any 
| part of dhe theatre. Jonſon was the 
Hemſkirk or D. Teniers, of the theatre; 
| the. honeſt; Dutch painter, wha, contents. 
>; himſelf with, giving a portrait of mere 
nature. 1 ſhould have obſerved, that Jom. 
: ſon was originally a painter by. profeſſion. . 
Vet to this excellent many Mr, Yates 
: muſt be placed. In manner they Rxongly 


2 5 7 each other, 425 5 e Wer 


4 749, gi, 
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FO and to her alone they paid * | 
devotion.-b16 wth 165 1 40; tale 
Parſons and Quick _ en abi an - 
relax the muſcles, and ſet mankind a tit 
teringo] They are equally happy 1 in the 
Grave-digger, but with more heightening 
than the two former. Edwin 1 is chaſter 
in his outline than both, for he does not 
colour ſo warmly, | | 
To rank a country actor with theſe 
| gentlemen of the eſtabliſhed London thea- 
tres may ſeem bold and unprecedented ; * 
but I am not afraid to name, among men 
of comic genius, Mr. James Robertſon, 
of York; a man, like Vorick, of infinite j 
wit, and of miſt excellent fancy. © What gen- _ 
tleman of the county of Vork, does not 
xnow Jemmy Robertſon ? What critic 
fo four as not to be pleaſed with his ſallies | 
of humoilr, whether his own or faithfully 
given from his original author on the ſtage? | 
His being a very leaſing actor, and a 
bvely e (forms but a {mall part 
br: \ 
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wy er his character: <=. He is reſpeRted for 


merit of a more durable kind : for his 
1, FROM T 5 6 
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Mr. Steevens hy lute: HEY that 
2 means fateſmen. - Here alſo i it com- 
prehends all men of birth, rank, and 
faſhion 3 All. fine gentlemen, who, from 

Ca Wan, rhought it an indignity to 
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Doth by * inſinuation grow. 


PRE) 
o 


* 


"Hamlet here 3 is accounting for his bes 
Kaviour to Roſeneraus and Guildepſtern, 


, whoſe fate, he ſays, was — to their 


2 | e N ovyn 


own conduct. If we ſhould not agree, 
with. Dr. Warburton, that theſe men cor- 


ruptly inſinuated themſelves into the ſer- 


vice of Hamlet, yet we muſt own that” 


they were very ready and officious inſtru- 


ments of the King. And, although it 
does not appear, from the context, that 


they knew the contents of their commiſ- 


ſion, to deſtroy the prince,“ yet I believe - 


the author puniſhes them, as well as Polo- 
_ nivs, for being over buſy, and thruſting 


themſelves into any employment, without 


inquiring whether it was right or wrong, 


juſt or unjuſt. No time was more infa- 


mous, for groſs flattery to the prince, 
than the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. 

This our author knew ; and this was 
one mark of the age and body of the time, | 
which his manly nature Ew and 


wiſhed to remove. 
\ 
1,D E 11. 5 8 


ww 


— — 21. t not to be ae, 


To let us canker of our nature come 
| To farther evil? 


That 
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That is 4.5.1 « Would i it not be an unpar- 
nr crime, to ſuffer. this villain, the 
5 deſt royer of- the human ſpecies, to proceed 
in is wickedneſs, and 80 on, . 
: from crime to crime? 
I ̃ be advocates for paſſive an unlimited 
8% obedience will « on no account permit re- 
1 ſiſtance to authority. & What! as you. will 
> ſay, : on no account whatever ?* — 0 
yes! in the caſe of lawful ſucceſſion, 
where that is interrupted by vjolence or 
treachery, as in the caſe of Hamlet: a 
here, indeed, the uſurper may be de- 


: ſtroyed, = ſuperior power or wily ſtra- 


92 tagen. - $o then, it ſeems from this 
Hb mode of arguing, that the intereſt of one 
maman and his family is of more importance 
1 to bociety than Var of millions! | 


"The more ft and winnowed ate. 25 


2 ti nothing ; can be more > clear th ant 


that t Shakſpeats rneaſis, by this bn. 15 


F 
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that fach fellows as Oftrick, * acquiring 
a little: faſhionable jargon, with a conſi- 
derable ſtoek ef impudence, contrive 160 
paſs, upon men of the moſt approved 1 
judgment, for complete courtiers. Aro 
impoſe their traſh. upon fand, or Heals, 
people, could be no matter of ſurpriſe. 
It is very probable, dr iuſtead of Jews 
the author wrote at 1 i 
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No park, of 4105 ſpeech. af Hamlet ſhould 
be 1 but that which Mr. Steevens 


1 beginning with — 
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Sit, in this audience, — | : ba 
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and pate, end. To the reſt —.— 
die a moſt ns 5 Dark env 
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Luaertes is determined to act treacherouſſy, 
and therefore ſeems puzzled to return a 


| f 1 oper anſwer to Hamlet's fair addreſs and 
\ Noble apology. To that, I think, we 
muſt place his referring the matter in diſ- 


pute to able judges of affronts. His of. 
fering to receive his antagon liſt's proffered 
love as love, and proteſting not to wrong 
it, is as infamous as Hamlet's attributing 4 
his violent behaviour at 5 2d 8 _ to 
his madneſs, . | 5 


d oy 


—_—_ 
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In a note to hin Sallie Mr. "FEM 
40 s, that John Lowin, who was the ori- 
* ginal F alſtaff, was no leſs celebrated for 
his Henry VIII. and Hamlet. Mr. Stee- 
vens had forgotten, in a note of his on 
Hay IV. that Lowin had ever acted Fal- 
ſtaff: for the letters Ola. placed to 2 
| ſpeech of that character, he, — than 
to ppoſe it to ſtand to Oldeaftle, which, / 

Wu. bellen, 


2 


eee Le.. 2% 
believe, was originally intended, would 


inſinuate, they might be the firſt letters 
of the actor's name who played F alſtaff: 


this-it is to ſupport an hypotheſis at all 
events. — I believe that Betterton, who - 
was an unlimited ſtage-genius, was the 
only actor that ever repreſented the three 
parts of Hamlet, Falſtaff, and Harry 
VIII.“ How Lowin could be faid to have 


ated Hamlet, is ſomewhat ſurpriſing, as as 


he wW as celebrated chiefly for parts of hu- 


mour. Taylor is univerſally ſaid to have 
been the original Hamlet; and, at the time 
theſe words, of « fat and ſcant of breath, 
were put in the Queen s mouth, he might 


have been plumper in perſon, than the 
author wiſhed he ſhould be By the ator 


of you 8 Hamlet. 
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| * * That FO fountains ated: tragic elude 
cannot' 'be denied. —He played Domitian in the Ro- 
man Actor, and — Rollo, when the actors 
were SA by the firs = at Holland-Houſe. 
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| LAZKTES. 
— Mine and my . den 
cee not on thee. 17 „ 5 of. ed 3 
eee kad juſtly purehaſed his own 
Silk by his treacherous conduct; Hamlet 
could have br ight no guilt on his head 


on that ſeore.” Had be ſaid, indeed, — | 


— My rather $ a my Liſter $ death, 
|. Come not 0n de. | | 


kis would have deen more nd. . 


- tes 1 is not a favourite with the auen ee or 
thongs %% ·ͤ Godoy 


by gr". 4. 1 n 0 1 41 10. 
ve cracks a noble heat. 


"Horner is not a 8 for invitation; j 


; thers are many features of it that are diſ- 


A | Hhamildes, 1 do not think that he is { de- 


5 his apparent 


formed as Mr. Steevens has repreſented 


" 


m. ” Aaron Hitt had, above fofty years 


a in a paper called the Prompter, ob 


ſer ved, 
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ſerved, that, beſides Hamlet's aſſumed 
inſanity, there was in him a melancholy, 
which bordered on madneſs, ariſing from 
his peculiar fituation. But ſurely Hamlet 
did not come, as Mr. Steevens ſays, 0 
diſturb the funeral of Ophelia; for, till 
Laertes called the dead body his ſiſter, he 
knew not whoſe grave was before him. 
Nor did he manifeſt the leaſt ſign of wrath, 
till Laertes beſtowed a more than tenfold 
curſe upon him. His jumping into the 
grave, when unexpectedly provoked, may 
be pardoned. Laertes ſeized him by the 
throat; and even then, inſtead of return- 
ing violence for violence, Hamlet begs 
him to deſiſt. The madneſs of Ophelia 
is no farther to be charged to his account, i 
than as the unhappy conſequence of a ne BEL 
cipitant and miſtaken action. els; | 
It is evident that Hamlet 4 . 
Foſeneraus and Guildenſtern as the King's | 
accomplices and inſtruments ; nor indeed 
can we abſolve the of that guilt. They 

| 92 has were 
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werte the cabitiet- counſellors of a Villain 
an a murderer; and, though! they were 
: pubic to all his guilt, it is not impro- 
bable that they were acquainted with tlie 
ter of their cdmmiſfion. They were 
. wvitneſſes of the King's anxiety at and after 
the play which” was acted before him; 
and, when he "told them, he lited him not, 
4 they faw no apparent reaſon for his ſaying 
J 05 except Hamlet's behaviour at the play; 
Which, however: frolickſome it might! be, 
was W ſurely wicked: Upon a mature 
iuſpection of their cond uct throbgh the 
play, they muſt be ſtigmatized with the 
_ brand of willing ſpies upon a printe, their 
e ſchool- fellow, whoſe undoubted 
title to the erown they well knew. and of 
- whoſe wrongs they had not any feeling | 
In ſhort, to ſum up their characters in a 
ew words, they were ready to comply 
with F OE Wees eee _ ac- 
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Mr. n about eight or nine years 
fince, | offered the public an amendment; 
of iShakſpeare' s Hamlet. The reſpect 
which the public owed to ſo eminent a 
genius, diſpoſed them to receive his alte- 
rations favourably. The firſt act, which, 
| in my opinion, the author's genius carries. 
on with wonderful r apidity, he had ob- 
5 ſerved was immoderately long ; for this 
zeaon he divided it into two, the firſt end- 
ing with Hamlet's determined reſolution 
to watch, with Horatio' and Marcellus, 
in expectation of ſeeing the ghoſt of his 
father. In conſequence of this arrange- 
ment, the old third act was extended to 
the fourth. Little or no change in lan- 
guage or ſeenery was attempted, till the 
fifth act, in which Laertes arrives, and [1 
Ophelia is diſtraRed, as in the old play. | 
The plotting-ſcenes, between the King 
and Laertes, to deſtroy, Hamlet, were en- | | | 
tirely changed, aud the character of Laer- it 
fes rendered mote. eſtimable. Hamlet, 
| | 1,4 potent” having 
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haaxing eſcaped from Roſencraus ard Guil- 
| aſtern, returns with a firm reſolution 


1 tor arenge the death of his father. The 
Grave diggers were abſolutely thrown out 
ofthe play. Thelaudience were not in- 

alm of the fate of Ophelia; and the 

Ace, inſtead of heing poiſoned on the 
ſtage ) Was led from her ſeat, and maid to 

betinig ſtate of inſanity, owing to her 

* ſev! Wr guilt. When Hamlet attacks the 

ing, latter dra vs his fwronbind defends 

| Hinkfelf;{and is killed in the rencounter. 
Aae 1 Hamlet die of * — 
m 0 f u eee in akin: FR : 
|  voutits' tragedy, the audience ſubmitted 

Auring the life of tlie alterer; but they 

2 did not approve what they barely endured, 

. The ſcenes and characters of Shakſpeare, 
| With all their blemiſhes, will not bear 

radical or violent (alteration. The author 
ot bad drawn Claudius a coward, as well as 


4 villain and "uſurpers 1 and this laces 
| Modes . | = Ext; * check 


E * $0074.97 f 


check vpon guilt, and ſtigma upon wicked- 
neſs; ought by no means to be removed: 
Garrick, if I remember right, uſed to 
ſay, that, before his alteration of Hamlet, 
the King uſed to be fuck like a pig; an the 
ſtage: but, by giving the murderer oou- 
rage, this great actor did not ſee that he 
leſſened the meanneſs of his character, 
which the author takes care to ingulcate 
throughout the play. The brave villain, | 
like Rich, III. we juſtly hate, but we can- 
not deſpiſe him. Why the fate of Ophe- 
lia ſhould be left uncertain, as well as that 
of the Queen, I cannot conceive. But 
the ſpectators of Hamlet would not part 
with their old friends the Grave-diggers. 
The people ſoon called for Hamlet as ie, 
had ns acted from time immemorial. 
The dialogue of this tragedy ee! | 
very near to the converſatian of the pre- 


ſent times. Many of the ſcenes diſplay 14 
3 


wit as brilliant as that of Congreve, With 
the eaſe and | familiarity of Vaubrugh, The 
argument is often profound, and the a- 
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ute juſt and poignant. The Cid was not 


than Hamlet with ours. The great num- 
; ber of proverbial expreſſions, taken from 


nate, uttered at the bar, and retailed and 
5 we Proof, that this play has not only 


5 tains, have made a laſting im reſſion on its 
1 ſpectators. Dr. Johnſon's ee review, 


= Yori in tended A diſſuaſive from ſelf. mur- 
| der. 2 F . | {+45 T9 li I. i 1 PM 4 . 


in the perſon of Mr. Kemble, brother to 
: Mes. Siddons. þ congratulate the public 
4 the 2 155 of much rational enter- 
be | my No Pe Wy FA VA * tainiment, 


ore a favourite with the French nation 


Hamlet, which are brought into the ſe- 


applied in almoſt every company, is a:cer- 


dei acted more frequently than others, 
at the ſentiments and maxims it con- 


at the cloſe of his remarks on Hamlet, is 
e h elegant, and inſtructive. 

It is obvioue to me, that Shakſpeare, 
in n thi celebrated ſoliloquy on a future ſtate, 


Since my remarks on this traged y went | 
to the preſs, I have ſeen a new Hamlet, 


/ 
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tainment, 7 from the Joint efforts of two 
perſons of uncommon _—_ in the art 
Wich they profeſs. Stick di . 
Though, in n the ou tine of 
e it was ſcarcely poſſible Mr. 
Kemble. ſhould differ from preceding ac- 
tors, yet his particular emphaſis, pauſes, 
and ther novelties in acting, have ſur- 


priſed the public, and divided the ri ˖ ics; 


ſome 0 of whom greatly cenſure,; ih #hile | 
otliers as warmly extol his peculiarities. 
The audience will, in general, conſider 
every thing that is unuſual, with-a jealous 
eye, and perhaps with, ſome reaſon; at 
the ſame time, men of candour will reflect, 
that the judicious actor muſt have conſis 
dered every material line of his part, every 
action and attitude, with more attention 5 
than the ſpectator can, Who balances i in . 


bis mind one player with another, and de- 


termines the merit of the performer more | | 


from compariſon | than mature deliberation. 
Fe eee 
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. Hould not we e 


, ape 


22 pliers) th 
long. The actor muſt take into the ac- 
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of praiſe” for! en ele which 1 


long lain hid, in ſome capital parts—why 

neourape the . induſtry of 
oung ſtage r adventurer, who, by a 
arch into character, finds out new | 


netl ods of pleaſing, provided they are 
ot incot wart with the ined s inten- 
* BY 1. i 13 4 b Bat. 


Ie chiefly” 10 guard 


againſt; in this _ is too much refine- 
ment; to bewa 
| miſlead him into ebe niceties. 


re, leſt a paſſion for novelty 


Mr. Kemble's pauſes are, I believe, very 
Sh to many they appeared 


count the tone of the audience; for the 
rule of acting, in conformity to the, rule 


of ſpeaking, muſt not contradict the ge- 


neral ſenſe. A player cannot, with ſafety 


to bimſelf, ander to A wiſer than his 
_ „ 
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n I do not propoſe to go W an 
examen' of Mr. Kemble's Hamlet, I ſhall 
add but little more on the ſubjece. 
In the impaſſi ioned ſcene, between Ham- 
let and his Mother, in the third act, 
Kemble” 8 emphaſis and action, however . 


different from thoſe of all former Hamlets 
we have ſeen, bore the genuine marks of Wo 


ſolid judgment and exquiſite taſte. 1 ne- 
ver ſaw an audience more deeply affected, 
or more generouſly grateful to the actor 
who had fo highly raiſed their paſſions. & 
Mr. Kemble is tall and well made; his 
countenance expreſſive, his voice ſtrong 
and flexible, his action and deportment 
animated and graceful. His ſalutations are 
ſaid by ſome to be too much ſtudied, and, 
in the ſcene of fencing, too formal and ce+ Y 
remonious. I will not pretend to deter- : 
mine, whether trials of ſkill and the exerciſe 
with foils,” between” princes and men of 
high rank, and thoſe of inferior oondition; | 7 7 it a 
are attended with = ſame forms; but 
hall obſerve, that, E we are . 


our 
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our ont ard behaviour by the dancing- 
mater, the ſalute and addteſb of the well 
bel man wall N en bim o fon 


At the tac of botli this tres "OM 


hx 
3 


ned to try their ſtrengtli lately in the 
play of Harlet, T ſhall take fone notice of 
a few under parts in the play. — Horatio i is 
an excellent character of friendſhip, and ſits 
very becomingly on my old acqraititance, 
Mr. Thomas Hull, the friend of Shen- 
ſtone, arid the approved ſpeaker of Maſon. 
Mr. Whitfield has lately ſucceeded Mr. 
Hull, at Covent Garden, in Horatio; and, 
in action and ſpeech, is decently becoming. 
At Drury- lane, Mr. Farren, a young ac- 
tor of merit, does Juſtice to this amia- 
ble part. He does not endeavour to make 
more of his ſituations in the ſcene than he 
- ought; 3 be obſerves a proper.ſubordination, 
and: keeps in n mind the advice of the poet, 
not to p the modgſiy of. nature. The 
_ kingly behaviour of Clarke ſeems more 
important than the egen of Packer, who 
2-565 5 ahvays 


bl 
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always ſpeaks ſenſe, but not with ſufficient 4 
force. The Grave: diggers, Parſons and 5 


| Quick, are admirably matched. Though 

Ido not diſlike Mrs. Hopkins in the Queen, 4 
| yet I would rather ſee her in Mrs. Heidel- | 
berg; her excellence is in comedy. Mrs. 


Inchbald's figure is pleaſing, and her] judge- 
ment N than her power of u utterance. 
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7 | Ft: hs | Reftwation opens. it hoctres, Hum 43 
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: and. Duke of. YT ork s companies—Shak- I 
Hear le of valued than Fletcher and. Fon- | | 
fon. Heroic tragedy.—Drydens defence | 

. of it. Maximin s defiance of the gods, — 
Atrengnebe, Morat. —Kynafion and Booth. ( 
| Celebrated lines on the vici cifftudes of l iſe, { 

M -with an anſwer. —Dryden ſorſakes rhiming 1 


— 


tragedy.— Hit All for Love—The true 


1 lunguage of tragedy.——Troilus and Cref- 
I 25 da; . when revived. —O/d authors cen- 


2 


- fu ak —Charles.N. . mw COUrLIer 5. L 

| 1 
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| Jobs Nad Lew com- ; 
e-. ol Mey and Rochefter”s s Valen- ' 

RR d eng) RI 8 8 lee a 


eker ere, 


Lern. of.. gentlemen. —<Laxineſe or inabjlity 
drum Sn George Etheridge 
2 Dorſet.-+>;Ferety 
Colliut and Dryden.—Licantious lang nagt 
"bf #ragedy. N nn Bm 4 
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k . [the ae of rant | 
had. been. ſhut, for  CrEntF,: VEAIS., A 
thrown;,apep. The king and che Nuke | 
of ork formed two ſeparate: companies | 
of © mM dians,, v who. Were honoured ed "with | 
the title. of, his majeſty's s { ryants. The | 
court dire celui the general taſte, and togk 
the lead in all public diverſions, more eſper : 
cially in the amuſements of the ſtage. 
In looking over the fragment of ee N 
1 ee little reſpett paid to Shakſpeare; much 
to Beaumont and Fletcher, and ſtill more 
t Ben Jonſon, in proportion to the numme 
ber of his plays. Hart and Mohun, the ma- 
nagers of the king's theatre, revived onix 


| three of Shakſpeare's plays and . 5 
Vol. III. N A4 . 
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2 cegard for hs plays of: + tho-laſt age, as 
= "hey" were then called, ae ſwallowed | up 


_ paſſi 


ment; and witty comedies, abounding with 
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ion for new-fangled | compoti! 
tragedies in rhime, fraught- ah 


ic diction and extravagant ſenti- 


Kate repaftee and looſe action, were the 
Ante deste fübeceſſors of the eld drdm, 


len Was founded on natufe; - where the 


Hogue was formed from: gefuite an- 


8 ==-vh ks paſſions which aroſe from character | 


1 


incident, and whiere che Cgtaſtrophe 


| "ts cloſed witt an inſtructive moral. With 
f much wit; ald plauſible argument; Dry 


—— to Vindicate the vihati 7 


or and Altmahide, of 
chic Loe, ant — . 
vedic : but; Whatever behatieb of ima- 


7 Eitistion, and ſetiviinent, with harmony of | 


nütubers; they may contain, no man will 


: nt down to read them, at this day, with- | 
o 4 RY ee contempt with 
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would be impertinent. I ſhall content 


myſelf with producing a ſingular inſtance of 
ranting, blaſphemy,-for ſuch it was in the 


mouth of Maximin, from the laſt act * 


the Tyrannic Love: 


What had the gods to do wich me or r mine | iS 

Did T moleſt your heaven! nn 
= ſhobl# you, then, make Maximin your x fa; 
Who paid you tribute which he need not do? 265 
Tour altars I with ſmoke of gum did crown, . 
For which you lean'd your hungry noſtrils down ; ; 
All daily gaping for my incenfe there 
More than your ſun could draw you in a year, 
And you for this theſe plagues on me have 1 2 
But, by the gods, by Maximin I meant, _ 
Henceforth I and my world 5 85 
Hoſtility wich you and yours declare: 

Look to it, gods | for you th' aggreſſors are. 
Keep you your rain and ſunſhine in your ſkies, | 
And III keep back my flame and ſacrifice. 

' Your trade of heav'n ſhall ſoon be at a 2 
1 e e eee lie r on Your hand. 


An audience * could bear ſuch rants | \ \ | 


18 e and reliſh the following ſcene with 
Placidius, who tabs the Emperor and is, 


M 2; = 
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in his turn, ſta bed by him, muſt have had 
a very particular taſte for bombaſt in words, 
and abſurdity in action. Such auditors 
muſt have been very unqualified judges 
of Shakſpeare, Jonſon, and Fletcher. 

Dryden's laſt and moſt perfect tragedy 
in rhime was Aurengzebe. In this 
play, the paſſions 8 are magie depicted, 
he — well — nen; the 


in any. of his erg pieces. Hut and 


EY ay * 


Mohun greatly diſtinguiſhed themſelves i in 
the characters of Aurengzebe and the 
old Emperor. Mrs. Marſhall was ad- 
mired in Nourmahul; 3 and Kynaſton was 
much extolled by Cibber, for his happy 
expreſſion of the „ and  favage 
fierceneſs in Mo kat. — Booth, in ſolne 2 
part of this character, (fays the fate cr eri- 
tical hiſtorian) was too tame, from an ap- 
| prehenſion of raiſing the mirth of the 
audience improperly.” oy 
Though I pay great, deference'to cit. 
- ter 's judgment, vet 1 am hot ſure 
wh XD whether 


whether Booth was not in the right. And 
I cannot help approving the anſwer which 
this actor gave to one who told him, he 
was ſurpriſed that he neglected to give a 

ſpirited en 00 | eee in N : 


"Twill not. be ale to ** him live an hour, 10 


* 2 . . 


ru , to 2 .my arbitrary pour. 


Sir (Gd Booth) it was not through 
negligence, but by defign, that J gave no 
ſpirit to that ludicrous bounce of Morat. 


bation! may be obtained from the under- * 


dangerous than exciting the laugh of fim | 


The majority is not the wiſeſt part of the 
audience; ; and, for that —— I will; run | 


no hazard'® * et. © 
. 


U Ä —0 —_—__ '/ 


C Life of Booth, bs Th. Cidber. 
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I know very well, that a laugh of appro- : : 
ſanding few ; . but there is nothing more 


pletons, who know not where to ſtop. * 


OY 
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| ngzebe, The author tells ts, in 
his dedication, that Charles II. altered an 


incident in the plot, and pronounced it to 
be the beſt of all Dryden's tragedies. It 


Was revived at Drury-lane, about the year 


1726, with the public approbation ; : the 
old Emperor, Mills; Wilks, Avreng- 
zebe; Booth, Morat; Indiana, Mrs. 4 
5 Oldfield ; N nk” Mrs. Porter; Me- 
leſinda, the firſt wife of T beophilus Cib- 
No ber, a very pleaſing actreſs, in perſon 
agreeable, and in REI life dale e 
She died in 1733 · 

In this tragedy, nnn com- 
plaint of the yiciſfitudes and diſappoint- 
ments of life, is forcibly deſcribed and | 
| beautifully varied. It MOTO; 10 

A leren of poetry 5. : 


A When I abit; life, this an A 3 
* et. faol'd with hape, men favour the oy 3 
Aal on, in Fg Wore: will : repay +. 
| | 5 t he formef day; /% 


Lin 
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Lies more; and, when it ſays we thall be bleſy'd 
With new;joys,: cuts off what we poſleſs'd. , ho 
Strange cozenage 1 N one would live paſt years again, 
Yet- all hope pleaſure from what yet remain ; ; 
And from the dregs of life hope to receive 
What the firſt ſprightly runnings cannot ou 5 
Im tir'd with waiting for this chemic gold. 
Which fools us young, and beggars us when old r 


In the 1 of Addifon,* theſe : are 
the beſt lines in the play. But the reply 
of Nourmahul, which contains a very 
full and pertinent anſwer to Aurengzebe, 

1 never heard any . mention erept : 
De Jobs: D S 05 


„n 


"Tis not for nothing that we life purſue: 5 

- It pays our hopes with ſomething that is is new. A LES] 
Each day's a miſtreſs unenjoy d before; PD. 
Like travellers, we are pleas'd with . more. 
Did you but know what j Joys your way attend, | 
You would not OT, to your journey 8 . 


t e 
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eminent actors, Hart and Mohith in the 


7 | 5 2 in the ſame ptolsgue, 4 into 8" 4 gen erons 
5 9 ion of. Shakſpeare's are, 
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But, ' notwithſtanding Dryden had ex- 
erted all his ſtrengrh to excel in tiſis ſpetics 
| 2 thiming tragedy, 5 and had defended j it 
very ſtrenuouſiy in bis excellent Eflay on 
Dramatic Poetry, he at laſt grew tired of 
his bells, and wiſhed to be a chiming pack. 
horſ& no longer. This he confeſſes in the 


8 


m__ to this very Pier 
hb 18 — 8 Is Gib! 27 * 10 7-11 LAGS} LY . 
But bebas dw another taſte of. Wen 


And, to confeſs. 4 truth, though out. of lie. 5 
Wy 142281 of his lon ng-loy" d miſtreſs, rhinge. 5 


J. 734 Us [T1997 151 


| "Having ſeen, Wall probability,” ' thoſe 


ban if admir'd. ſcene of contention in the 
fourth act of Julius Cxæſar, h ie breaks out, 


ne 35 01 it; * 2 


bn Mi: i EEO area ?- Toe © £97 JUETY 43; 


Bu oh of all his pride, 2 1 
8 4 os breaſt at Shakſpeare's f facred rims) 


W [8 140 130 


And, when he bears his godlike Romans rages 
ee in a Juſt def] th War quit the Rage: ; 


3 


5 td ef MIL 12 
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Tro years after Aurengzebe had been 
ated, Dryden: brought to the ſtage: his 
All for Love; which i is, I think, the firſt 
play, after the Reſtoration, in which was 
revived the true dramatic ſtyle: 
| The ſcene between Antony and Venti- 

dius, in the firſt-a& of this play, is writ- 
ten in ſuch colloquial language, as might 
' be ſpoken by the humbleſt and the moſt 
cxalted characters: 5 


— 


10 a0 100 r. 


I would be ee leave me. 
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eee Sir, I love-you, 
And therefore will not leave you. 
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- 7 * 
F 4 L — 
3 
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Adam, Adium, ch! 


5 * * iin, | a4 


FL roo near you., „%% 44094 Ss 
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AN TON . 
. Here, ins it lies On lead by POT F 
Aud, i in my ſhort, diſtracted, nightly lumbers, 
The hag t that rides 1 me in my dreams BY 

| VENTID'I _ i 
Out wich it 3 give it vent. 


. A* ny. 
bs F221 LAG — Urge n not mw ſhame. | 
1 loſ a battle! 
VENTIDIUS 
3 — $0 has Julius done. 
5 AaAwTony.' | 8 
Thou favour' ſt me, and peak t not n thou 


think'ſt: 


For Julius woe it out, and a laſt it aun, 75 
But ee 


— 


W e e EE LOO 


7 pb 125 3 Nay, ſtop not. 


This is EY true language of . 


2 and of ſuch paſſion ion as is congenjal to the 


breaſt of ery. man. in this interview 
of 


| * * * i E , ” p 

i * 8 ; a a ö e 1 9 a e ge 4 f 
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6f Antony and his General, the poet 
ſeems to have exhauſted his ſtrength: the 
reſt of the play, though not careleſsly 


written, is much inferior to this noble 
outſet. 3 

In a year or two e Dae gave a 
freſh proof of his veneration for Shak- 
ſpeare, by reviving his Troilus and Creſ-' 
ſida with conſiderable alterations and im- 
provements. The noble ſcene between 


Fa 


Troilus and Hector, in the third act, is 
the invention of the reviver, and written 


in emulation of the quarrel between Bru- 


tus and Caſſius in Julius Cæſar. This 


play was reviy 


by Rich, at Covent-gar- 


den, in 1734. Walker acted Hector with 
his uſual ſpirit and animated action; Troi-' 


lus fell to Ryan's ſhare ; Quin was eſteemmed 
an admirable Therſites; and Hippifley 


excited much- mirth in Pandarus. 1 5 


bed. 

— * 

1 © \ 
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Buchanan, a very fine woman and a pl 
jog _ uy N 200 re in child. 
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bed, was · the Creſſida- Mr. La 
mat ager of Drury- lane, acted Agamemnon; 
55 an Tom Chapman pleaſed; himſelf with 
the obſtreperous and diſcordant utterance 
of Diomed's paſſion for Ereſſida. 


Dryden, at the ſame time that he juſ- 


ified' the new ſpecies of heroic. plays in 
rhime, boldly attacked the comedies of the 

former age. The poets, in the reigns. of 
Z Elizabeth and James, were, it ſeems, very 


| finedin;their dialogue. They were not ſo 
witty and ſmart in their repartees as the 
dramatiſts of their on times. Nay, he 


boaſts, that the ladies and gentlemen in 


his days ſpoke more wit in converfation 


than the old dramatiſts i in their plays. This 


ſuperiority, in elegance of ſtyle, Dryden 
e to the influence of the court, and 


les himſelf. The king! had, indeed, by 


£ 8 Chad | 
4; * 


Bis exile, , gained an education which few 


5 other princes could obtain. His misfor- 
| tunes 


acy, late 


more particularly to the authority of 


wo 
_ 


tributed to ſtore his mind with: knowledge, 


and ſoften — He was univer- 


fally faid to be the beſt-bred man in his do- 
minions. With ſcarcely any virtues, he 


had many amiable qualities; his affability 
and condeſcenſion were the charms, which, 


like a veil, covered, the worſt part of his 
character. But Charles contributed, more 
than any of his courtiers, to plunge the 
nation into vice aud profſigacy. During 
his whole reign, of twenty-four years, the 


_— was in a, ſtate of diſſipation and 


— \# tf +. 


1665, * nor aches dreadful — of Xn os: 


year after, nor two diſaſtrous Dutch wars, 


with an unfortunate conſpiracy againſt 


the public tranquillity, called the Popiſm 
plot, could rouſe them. The two choice 


favourites of C narles were the witty but 


infamous Dukè of Buckingham, and tbe 
Ively 


ener DEM as 
tunes were, in this reſpect, of: ſervice to 
him., By them he was obliged to converſe 
with different ranks of men; and this con- 


NN I 
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"\ | 
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lively and abandoned Rocheſter. It is true, 
hae courted the friendſhip of all the wits of 
is time, and particularly the amiable 
ord Dorſet; but he, obſerving the king 
to have no real integrity or worth, honeſtly 
rejected the friendſhip be a man Who in 
* eart he deſpiſed. f 
[- I is pleafant to hear Dijden into 
EF e gravely aſſure us, that it was utterly 
Mble that the characters of our old 
vets coul talk like gentlemen, becauſe 
| 2 authors themſelves kept low company. 
The Mermaid, the Devil, and the Boar, 
| ir ſeems; did not receive ſuch” pleaſant 
and witty fellows, in the reign of Queen 
Beſs or of James I. as theſb be een 
the Royal Oak, the Mitre, the Roe- 
"buck; in the days of Ceres II. Beau- 
mont, who, I believe, was no ill judge of 
mirth and good company, in an epiſtle to 
Ben Jon ſon, talks with rapture of the rich 
banquet of wit and admirable converſation 
Which they had enjoyed at the Mermaid. 
—_—_ on HRS Nor 


— 


Db DEN ET 
Nor can I think ſo meanly of Ben Ld 
club, at the Devil; as Dryden affects to do: 
that ſociety could never be contemptible 
which had Ben at the head of it, with 
Shakſpeare, Fletcher, and Beaumont, his 
aſſociates; yyhg were occaſionally joined by 
Selden, Martin, Morley, afterwards Biſhop 
of Wincheſter, Edmund Waller, and others 
of equal eminence. The beef · ſteak club, 
Mith their jolly member, John Beard, is 
ſurely one of the moſt reſpectable aſſemblies 
of jovial and agreeable companiong in this 
metropolis; but I believe their good ſenſe 
will hinder them from claiming a monopoly 
of cheerfulneſt i they will not ſay that their 
| predeceſſors were dull blockheads, becaufſe AVE | 1 
they are dead, and they themſelves are 
alive and er Virere n ante 
bee * js i 
e aur che rw. Ahidithch | 
7 2 of Charles were Villiers Do |, [ll 
of  Buckinghatn, | and Wilmot Earl of | 


RES: : the late confeſſed to Dr. 1 x 
FE Burnet, \ 


. IM . | | DRAMATIC — 
| for five years! acedlively, he 


nion, a Woe RY nn meteors 6. 4 gid* 
| dy age; and ſuch as Dryden would oppoſe 
| wks! — n Jonſ 


and 


men, 


* . * be * — * . A ys * > 1 : . | 5 ; 4 


. 3 . F | 
CE „ 4 %4 n 
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MW. 


* * * N . * 2 
N * — N 


ayed. in Kt high — 4 reliſh for blaſs | 
ph em and profaneneſs, * with. E ſovereign; . 


conterapt+ for all order and decency. Of 

all their vices, ebriety ſeems to d wh 
bee be e erpinge the Jar hi 

ſic merit of contending genius, is to com- 


the moſt innocent 455 


pare. the different, compoſitions, of each. 
Let me aſk, vrhether the gentlemen; in 


the comedies of four old bards; Shakſpeare, 


Jonſonz and, K. etc. er, 58 99/8 as tia Gi 


28 + thoſs of ray Wy -þ er] ly 
way? Can they, h 
Wildbloods, . R KIODLIL 


ners, Courtines, and Beapgords in. in com- 1. 
Vor. Ma % NorH⁰ν —— 
r 72 779 of 


# if the! 101 . an Ee en g to boa 1 


vith the wit 1d" frolied df this ſort 6f gentlemen 


let him turn to honeſt Antony Wood's Diary of his 
Life, and read the hiſtory o of a mierry bout at the 


Cock | in Bon- Greet: , , 189; * 
Ban! Ei £6 1 
a, 
1 
13 


none. place 2 


e with thie Mercutio and Benedick of 
1 the Valentine and L veleſs of 
05 Pletcher, or the Truewits and Clerimonts 
of Ben Jonſon? Dryden's eontempt o 
Hercutio i is 4 ſevere" cenſure on his want 
of attention to that admirable character. 

, in all Charles's 
e with ſorne 2 of 
lefty” of language, was 
8 — of Mode 
that ſpecies of dramatic 
eee = y- The ſe- 
Shins, 


8 t 7 7 ark f 
Wilmot Fart of Rocheſter. 


W ae 


8 pro roperly the firſt fine” 


 _—_ 


4 


ds whe C25 DIC! _— | 
jos of, be Engl age; a more | 
falke ales VE ebanA Ancient org | 
N bn "TY Ie 4 Ei ay mn : 255 (ht; 3 7 | 

— — 


V% Mr. The en, 


E 


gay b ſpirited man of ni has not 


been dratyn fince, unleſs we except the 


Sir Harry Wildair of Farquhar. 


But the poets of Charles 8 days, either 
from idlenefs or want of ability, deprived 
the ſtage of that noble ornament of the 
comic muſe, the poetic tyle, which was 
the growth of our country, and equially 


unknown to the Greeks and Romans as to 
our neighbours, the F rech. It is true. 
as Mr. Seward very judiciouſly obſerves, 
c that, although the Greeks did not whol- 
ly deprive comedy of ' metre, they left ĩt 


not the ſhadow of poetic diction or ſenti- : 
ment. But the Britons not only retained 


metre in their comedy, but alſo the 
ſtrength and nerves of poetry; ; which, 
(lays the. fame writer) was a good deal 


owing to our blank verſe; which, at the | 
fame time that it is capable of the 9 885 nt 


ſublimity, the moſt extenſive and nobleſt 


„ 


harmony: of traghe and epic, Vet, when 
N 8 uſed 
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uſed familiarly, is ſo near the fermo pedef- 
| tris, ſo eaſy and natural, as to be well 

adapted to the drolleſt comic dialogue,'* 
Our dramatic poets, though unwillig 
te o refofm themſelves, at laſt found, in 
= Collier, a ſevere, but juſt, corrector of 
5 _ their, indecencies and _balſphemy, The 
7 he adminiſtered. was ſo powerful, 
th ſudden and almoſt effectual refor- 

mation took place... [Dyyden himſel f, ho 

5 ſeldom. gave UP. an Argument to his adyer- 


A ft 4 rw 


44 #4. 


guilty. "The city 54 F was under 
Parti icular obligations, to this ſatirical & .critic ; 


for a titizen, and eſpecially: an alderman, 
was ſure to be the poet's game; he was at 
once dubbed a wittol and 2 exckold, 1 
RS believe, ſince Callier's 8 book Was publiſhed, 24 
our magiſtrates. of London have. pretty. 
| ſh, apes the ridieule of theatrical 


= 


a. * 


— — 


— 
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* b Seward' race, to \ Beauniont and Fletcher. 


4 
ö 5 


0 5 


n e 


born But Dryden, though 10 owned : 
his guilt 1 in very plain terms, would 1 ; 
quit the field without throwing a fow 
ſtones at his monitor. He ſays, 1 think, 
with juſtice, that Collier was too much 
given to horſe- play in his raillery; for his 
wit was blunt, though ſevere; and his 


ſtyle, though forcible, was coarſe. I-will 


not (ſays Dryden) ſay, that the zeal of 
* houſe hath eaten him up. but I am 


6 44+ ® F 


manners.” "Il farther 3 of himſelf, 


and his poetic brothers, he confidently 


aſſerts, there is more e bowdy i in one play. 2 


„ 


4 ths = "i all. ours > i 


That play has indeed much bad language 
in it, and ſame indecent characters; but no | 


candid reader will ſay, that it is without 


ſcenes which are quite irreprehendible, "1 
and ſome perſonæ which no audience can. 15 


diſlike, ---But A ſhould have called [| | 
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to mind his o-] n Limberham, or Kind 
Keeper. This comedy, from the begin- 
ning to the end, is one ſcene of lewdneſs 


and debauchery, without one ſober dia- 


logue, or one tufferable character. F ather 
1 whom; in the dramatis perſonæ, 
1 terms an honeſt, good-natured free- 
hearted, old gentleman of the towh, is 
the moſt abandoned debauchee, that ever 
— ſpent lis time in a brothel, © This wretch, 
Who is, through age, incapable. of all 
ſenſual enjoyment himſelf, becomes the 
ſervile and willing agent to fupply the fuel 

of vice to others. 5 
We cannot wonder, ut ebe time ſuch | 
plays as Limberham were "repreſented, 
that women of character were deprived of 
theatrical entertainment. In thoſe days, 
it was a conftatit practibe for the ladies to 
bend their friends, 'of the male ſex, as 
pies, or ſcouts, © to obſerve the -firſt night | 
off eee The Play. houſe Was 
ö % then 


4 


then ſo oflnſive; 25 the citizens kept 


aloof from it, till the poets of their /own 


faction brought whig politics to combat 


with tory principles. 
I could have wiſhed, that W 


had not ſtepped from the ſock to the buſ- 
kin: Dryden and Lee threw much ob- 
ſcenity, as well as profaneneſs, into their 
moſt admired heroic plays. Should we 
allow, that Lee's Sophoniſba has many 


* 6 " r * £ 7 
F | ; | 
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tender and paſſionate thoughts, it muſt alſo 


be owned that it abounds in paſſages fit 


only for a houſe of entertainment. 
The old Emperor, and Nourmahul, his 


wife, in Aurengzebe, reproach one. ano- 


ther! in terms unſuitable to common decen- 


1 
5 
FA 


7 cy as well as dignity of character. 


But here let me ſtop; to make out a ; 
proceſs againſt Dryden would be as cruel 


as ungrateful, The Engliſh verfification- 
is more indebted to him than to half the 


N . Much 


pocts from Chaycer 8 time to tlie Ne. 0 


\ | L \ 
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Much has been ſaid of this great author 8 
perſonal conduct, of his religion, and 
morals.--+Let me here quote a paſſage in his 
vindication, written by himſelf in a letter 
to John Dennis; For my principles of reli- 
3 N ginn, 1 will not Justi iy them to you: 1, know | 
| yours are far different. For the fame reaſon, 

I ball ſay nothing of my principles of. fate: 1 
believe you, in yours, follow the diftates of 
your. reaſon, as I, in mine, do thoſe of my 
cCrcͤonſciences if I thought myſelf in an error, 
i {4 would retraci . For my morals, between 
man and man, I am nat to be my own judge. 
appeal to the wporld, FI have deceived or 
1 ann man; and, for my private 
converſation, they who ſee me every day, can 
be the beſtxwitneſſes whether or no it be blame- 
leſs. and ingfenfroe —This letter was written 
about the year 3694, ſometime before he 
RE undertook his Tranſlation of Virgil, Dry- 
deen qied of a mortification which began in 
7 "poſts wk ſome | hour before his 
„ death, 


SF. Ys” 


* 


. 1 ; 
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Deen ne oy 
death, he charged his ſon, Charles, not 
to permit & furgeon to make any e ; 


d 
5 on pretenice of working a cure. 
= © Johiiſor''s s Life of Dryden is a 


moſt valuable acquiſition to learning; 4 the 
N eriticiſm is Nee 88 the biography 
exact. N TE 
IJ Wl 
| 24 ˖ — 
„ 
e 
7 n 
PE Otway. | 
} | . N 
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Oba. 


1 CHAPTER. 1. 


Dryden 2 if Kod _ſunding "FIN 2 In- 
| fances of it from Don Sebęſtian.— Ole; ˖ 
the firft writer of genuine tragedy. — 
Wrote his firſt tragedies in rhime. — Alcibia- 
des.— Mrs. Elizabeth Barry. — Don Car- 
hos aden. Boheme and Mrs. Seymour, 
Otway s dgfeclo, His Caius Marius. — His 
praiſe of Shakſpeare. — Underhill and 
| Nokes. — Epilogue to Caius Marius —The 
Orphan. Plot. Language. — Venice Pre- 
1. ſerved, —Shakſpea re.=- Acafto,—Charles I 
Die of Ormond. — Duke of "Bucking- 
bam. — Anecdote of Carey Dillon and the 
"Duke of Ormond. — Otway's diſreſpect for 
the clergy ; — — unjuft,— Eminent divines.— 


178 7 Kifrange,—Eariides—T Wd ef lines of 
i the 


e 
the Orphan, — Oedipus —Firft actors of the 
Orphan. --- Betterton.— Mountfort.— Wil- 
liams.---Contention between Powell and Wi . 
liams. --= Smith's epitaph, written by Booth, 
— Some anecdotes of the life of Mrs. Barry, 

Ear of Rocheſter. --- Tragedy of the Earl 
of Efex. --- Queen Elizabeth.--- Mrs. Por- 
Her. === Mrs Barry's excellence acknowledged 
by Beiterton.— Laſt part ſhe played.--- Her 
death and epitaph.--- Cauſe of her death. --= 

* hamont. ---The elder Mills.---2uin.--Booth 
and Walker i in Polydore.--- Wiks' s Caftalio- 


3 8 Bar 7. Mr. Garrick. — Mrs. Porter 
and Mrs. Cibber. 


FOT WITHSTANDING I had obſer-" |. 
ved, to the honour of Dryden, that he 0 
Was the firſt of our dramatic poets, in the 

reign of Charles II. who, from his imitation | 1 

of Shakſpearc's manner, revived natural and 


colloquial dialogue 1 in tragedy, yet it muſt 
be ſaid, that he! retained, ' to the laſt, al 
| predileQion for the marvellous and bich-. | 


ſounding | 


d 1 &% — 4 
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Gunding ale. Though he had it i in his 


„ 1 7 11 


power to be the lawful. monarch, of true 
poetical language, he could not abandon. the 
ſwell and turbulent diction of the arbitrary 
tyrant. What can we. Hay 1 in defence of 
many chapſodical effuſions in one of his beſt 
tragedies, Don Sebaſtian, K. of Portu- 
gal! ? Dorax, after deſcribing, i in very noble 


p terms, the character of Sebaſtian, wiſhes to 
* have ee n and to td cas with 
— -1, , too, would have been 18 Re 


wan 5 


; | ike have robb'd him of-his op? ning "Hi n, 
And 1 5 him down with me, 9 8 of predeſtis | 


And Scbaſtian e e e bo ERS 


*. Meet ry her Whole quiver c on me 15 p 
I have a ſoul, that, like an ample ſhield, 
Din take in all, and Vi endö Tor: more . 


Me 


70 Thomas Otway was metern the = | 
OY nour A giving tragedy 3 its true ha. d genuine £ 
tone 


„ 


2071. 
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tone of . end of unnatural, 
flight and untieceflary pomp. - This writer 
began, like the reſt of our dramatic poets? 
in that age, with tragedy i in rhime. In his 
Alcibiades, the firſt and Weakeſt of his tra- 
gedies, the public found enough to be 
pleaſed, and, in this play, the great ac- 
treſs, Mrs. Barry, gave the firſt indication 
of her riſing merit. In his ſecond drama- 
tic piece, he formed his plot from St. 
Real's Hiſtory of Don Carlos, Prince of 
Spain. It was acted with very great ap- 
plauſe, z and contributed at once to raiſe the 
reputation and mend the fortune of the au- 
thor. In his preface, Ot way gives a ſhort 
anecdote of an envious poet, who declared, [ 
That, egad he knew, not à line in Don Carlos 
he would be the author . In the Rehearſal, 
egad is a favourite and frequent expreſſ on. S 
of Poet Bayes : Dryden, who had no Xx 
ſhare of envy, was, in all probability, che 
Fa aimed at. Don Carlos continued 
long ot 2 fouls drama; 2 it was revived, 
above \ * 


* * A 3 F * X me ** p * * * A . ag © * 
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Eb above fifty years ſince, at the theatre! in 
2 Lincoln's- inn- fields; $ when Boheme 5 ac- 
tion in Philip, and Mrs. Seymour, by Het . 
3 excellence in the Queen, rendered their 
| names celebrated, and contributed to eſta- 
bim a e firugy lin right Bu. 
ties. $a pq, x. FT 
But W band the variety ail har 
mony of Dryden's numbers; nor had he 
en various learning, or reaſoning faculty, 
elliſh and diverſify his 519.8 in 
e He ſoon followed that poet 8 ex 
| ample; and relinquiſhed his chiming fetters 
for blank verſe, which approaches neareſt 
to the jambic of the ancients. Otway, 
like Dryden, warmed his genius with the 
ire of Shakſpeare; but; not content with 
borrowing frorn his original, he ſtole whole 
ſcenes from Romeo and Juliet, and in- 
corporated them in his Caius Marius: this, 
indeed, he acknowledges i in his prologue. 
The encomium which he beſtows on the 


of * delerves a _ _— thoſe 
which 


„ 


0 1 A v. 
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ror 


which are accumulated” to his Gb in 
the laſt edition of Johnſon a and Stevens: * 


Our * wrote, too, in an age as s bleſs'd ; 


The happieſt poet of his time, and beſt. 
A gracious , OE s favour cheer'd his muſe, 
my conſtant. favour he ne'er fear'd to loſe. 
Therefore he wrote with fancy unconfin'd, 


A. 


And thoughts that were immortal as his mind ; 


And, from the crop of his luxurious pen, 125 
E er ſince, ſucceeding poets humbly glean. 


| 'T hough much the moſt unworthy of the throng, 
| Our this-day” 8 poet fears he has done him wrong: 
Like greedy beggars, thatzſteal ſheaves away, 


You'll find he has rifled him of half a play. 
Amid'ſt his baſer droſs you'll ſee it ſhine, 
Moſt beautiful, ing, and divine * 


N otwithltanding the merit of wie 2 co· 
alition as Shakſpeare and Otway, and the : 
excellent Adticlg of Betterton, Smith, and 
Mrs. Barry, i in the tragic ſcerſes of the a8, | 
I believe it chiefly owed its ſupport to Un- - 
derhill in Sulpitius, and Nokes in the. jÞ 
Nurſe ; ; whoy 3 in this part, excited ſuch re- | 


peated e that he carried then na 
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- _ lips, has given a 
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E 95 So, when n N pops Nokes to 40 young | im non, tries; 
1 ue be legs, long chin, and fooliſh. eyes; 

y nds he ſrokes th. imperial robe, 

„ Ad with a cu kold's air commands the globe. | 
3 The pomp aud found. the whole buffoon ailplay'd, . 
And Ammon's ſon more mirth than Gomez, made. 


r 
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wer of pleaſing an au- 
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=. now he is. caſhier'd, will | fairly venture | 
' Ts give him ready money for's dehenture? 
Therefore, when he receiv'd that fatal 8 as 


Thie plays came forth, i in Hopes his SR a 25 


come . 
re help a poor Uiſbondel folder or home. 2 
Wet e 1381928 


| From theſe nes, we : may Gr and 


fairly conclude, .that Otway' s leaving the 
army was attended with NO diſgrace, 2 
But the reputation of Otway for pathe- 


tic powers Was, by the ſucceſs of his Or- | 
phan, Juſtly exalted above all the dramas 
tiſts of his own, and ſucceeding: times. The : 
characters, by being brought. nearer to tl e 


34.7 1459, 


condition of the audience, more deepl y 


intereſt, their paſſions than the fate aud 8 
fortune of perſons who are i 


Ved above them 


A young lady, deſtitute af e 400 bp, 
wha had loſt her, parents, left, when. TY f 
child, to the care. and protection of a no- \-7 3 


4 


bleman, the friend « of her dead father, 1 


paſſionately e by his two bons, Cat. 
| tals. 


Vor. III. 
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talio nd Polydore. The pretenſions of 4 
* the elder, unknown to his brother, are 
founded on Honourable love. The youn ger, 

{ confiding i in the ſincerity of his brothers 

declaration, that he would never marry 
2 but Atrive to gain her for a 
miſtreſs, is impelled to affront her With 
his brutal paſſion, as ſhe rightly terms it; 

| for his addreſs, however juſtified in the 

rank days of Charles II. would ſcarcely 

now be tolerated in a brothel. During 

the progreſs of their courtſhip, Chamont, 


a young lady s brother, arrives; and, on 
the information of an old woman, whom 


VM the author's poetical fancy transforms into 
=. a witch, he queſtions his ſiſter on | her 
1 * ſituation. The ſcene is varied 
with beautiful imagery and affoct : 

1 fion!— —Polydore, the younger brother, by 

55 the help of a page, diſcovers Caftalio's 
treachery 3 and, not knowing of ' their 


=. A -. 


- 25 © liſtens, ; and overhears the ” 
$277 or ; 
| +3 | 
of 25 ps bi f 
«I; „ . 
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been raiſed to greater force; by bigher 
exertion of the poet; it would neither 
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Feilen of the . pair. By 


a ſtratagem, he contrives to impoſe him- 


ſelf in the dark, on Monimia, for his 
brother, atid enjoys her. The diſtreſs, 
raiſed in conſequence of this, ends i in 
the death of the Rady and the ow = 
brothers. 

From 4 plot o Aue, the as has 
raiſed pathetic ſcenes, which; from their 


firſt repreſentation to the preſent. diy; 


have mielted into tenderneſs the ieart of 
every ſpectator. Without degenerating in in- 
to vulgariſm, the language is eaſy, flowing: 
and familiar; and yet ſufficiently forcible; 
it is occaſionally; ſtrengthened by er ri 
deſcription and warm imagery. Had it 


have ſuited the plot nor the chardQers, | 
That his ſtyle was more energetic, i in his - - 
tragedy of Venice Preſerved, muſt be 


attributed to _ —_— of — and the 
0.2: - e 


__ | iployed in it; He tüst deli 
neates in his mind the deſtruction of 2 
ſtate, or kingdom, will immediately find 


a more animated ſtyle riſe to his imagi- 
nation than that which deſcribes the 


Adiſtreſſes of à private family. In Shak- 
© ſpeare, the very idea of a can ſpiracy fires 


his thoughts and elevates his language.“ 
An the character of Acaſto, Otway has 


draw Ty portrait: of a. worthy nobleman, 


of courts,! and more particularly that of 


; : Charles i J think an attentive reader may 


n che deſcription of it given by Acaſto, 
oa Ack. After which, the good 


old i man n breaks out into a warm x encomiura 


of Charles H. 1011 008 755 f + a+t hs 30 


/ 
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5 2 Ae my aſpiring boys, 
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* beate buſinoſs when _ maſter wants mow” f 


ide 
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N a Hear IV. 2 Julius Catar. 
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_ who #htired from court, retains his vene- 
ration on and loyalty for his royal maſter,--- 
| That the author has given a good picture 
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You cannot ſerve a nobler. 1 have ſerv'd him. 
In this old body yet the marks remain | 

Of many wounds. 7 we, with this tongue, proclin'd, 
His right, ev in the fuce of rank rebellion / 7 
And, when a foul-mouth'd traitor once profan d 
His ſacred name, with my good ſabre drawn, 
Ev'n at the head of all his giddy rout, 

[ruſh'd, and dove the rebel to the chine ! 9, 


* 


9 » 


of all the noblemen, WHO in the NES: | 
of Charles II. diſtinguiſhed themſelves for 


worth and attachment to their royal maſ- 


ter, James Duke of Ormond ſtands the 


foremoſt ; and I cannot avoid conjecturing, 
that his character is here ſhadowed, at 


leaſt part of it, under Acaſto. What 
ſtrengthens my opinion is the diſcourſe 


born and bred, is informed by Laa. 


that: he had reaſon for his diſguſt: 


ee & for what he had 3 
Long 101 faithful toil, he might have claim'd „ 
: 'P 3 | o Places 


% 


of the two ſervants, Paulino and Erneſto, | 
in the firſt" ſcene. Paulino, after expreſ- 
fing his wonder, that Acaſto ſhould. ſtill 


perſiſt in hating the court, where he was 


* 
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1 Places in honour and employment high ; 415: 
A huffing, ſhining, flatt ring, cringing, coward, 
A ln. thor of Peace, was rais d en, F 


1 That Ormond was diſplaced Frans. his. 
government of Ireland, where he was be- 3 
loved by all ranks of people, by. the. un- 
grateful Charles, to gratify the worſt 
man in the kingdom, Villiers Duke of 
Buckingham, i is a fact, to which, 5 think, 
| Otway alludes. _ It is true, Ormond $i 
not, like Acaſto, retire from court, but 
|  kepthis place of ſteward of the houſehold ; h 

; which office, Charles, who reſpected vir 
tues, though he wanteg the honeſty to 
itnitate them, had not the courage to take 
from them. The King, who was extremely 
| affable, and made it his conſtant buſineſs 


a to to plegte #64 man with his converfition 
5 = D „ 4 
1 2 5 * In a theſe Arens bf. a ba mind, we ſee the ge- 


24 2 — 


5 8 character of Buckingham; who, it is believed, 
. © formed A treacherous defign, by his inftument, 
* = 24 Haga to aſlaffinate this N nobleman. 
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whe he went to the levee, ſaw Ormond 
always ready to pay his court; but, by 
Buckingham's influence, he could neither 
ſpeak to nor look at him. This behaviour 
was copied by all who frequented the 
court, with a view to gain employment or 
to ſecure the Miniſter's favour. But thoſe 
who had nothing to aſk, and went there 
anly to make their bows, formed a circle 
about Ormond, and liſtened with great at- 
tention to his diſcourſe. It happened one 


day that the king, ſtruck with the reſpect 


paid to. his old loyal ſervant, was willing 


to break thraugh his forced filence, and 


converſe with him ; but the favourite's 
preſence embarraſſed him ſo-much, that 


Buekingham, in a whiſper, faid to the 
king, I wiſh your majeſty would reſolve 


me one queſtion : Is the Duke of Ormond 
out of favour with your Majeſty, or is your -- 


Majeſty out of favour with the Duke of Or- 


mond ? for, of the two, you ſeem to be in 
5 moſt| 


w 


= . = DRAMATIC MISCELLANIES. 
= . 2 
moſt confullon. * This good man- I opi- 
y nion of the court may de gathered fiom 


k 34211. * 


5 what he ald to Cary Dillon, afterwards 
+", Lord, Roſcommon. Dillon preſſed the 
Y 4 duke to uſe his intereſt for a ſuit he had to 
A | the king; afſuring him, at the ſame time, 

that he had no friend at court but God and 
his lordſhip : * Alas ! poor Cary,” ſaid the 
1 duke, > thou cquldſt | not have two friends 

that have leſs intereſt. at court, of _ 


8 


7; reſpect ſhewn them there.” TR ON 
4 ro 1 ſhall conclude what 1 have to fay, on 
| this matter, with an account of Charles's 
ſubſe equent behaviour to Ormond; - which 

- is o remarkable, that, though it confers 

| ſome little honour on the king, it throws a 

| luſtre on the duke's are winch no- 
5 thing can tarniſh. 
3 After the king had, for rei years, 
tyaated the. Duke of Ormond with col 
ab 25 we on a ſudden _ invited 


bim 


* | | | 1 


—_— * Carte" $ Life of Ormond, Vol. n. 
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him to ſupper : he treated him with ſuch 
familiarity and. kindneſs as if nothing had . 


happened, and appointed him once more 


to the government of Ireland. The next 


day, at the levee, Charles ſaid to his cour- 
tiers : * Vonder comes Ormond ; 1 have 


done all I can to diſoblige that man, and 


to make him as diſcontented as others: 


but he wwill not be diſobliged with me; he will 
be loyal, in Hite of my zeeth.— I muſt &en 


take him in again ; and he is the fitteſt 


| perſon to go to Ireland. 85 
If I am deceived in my conjecture, 


reſpecting the application of Acaſto's cha- 


racter to the Duke of Ormond, I ſhall 


only have amuſed my readers with ſome 


anecdotes which are not to be found in the 


0 hiſtory this AE 7 | vi 
A 1. 


2 and the Chaplain, 


lake ny 


Of all thy tribe that's honeſt in your ſchools ? 
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| Nay, but thou art a hypocrite. Is there not ns) 
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Ye all live lotheſome, ſervile, ſneakit ing, lives ; . 
Not free enough 1 to practiſe generous truth, | 
| Though you precend to teach it to the eng 


ton," immerſed in 7 Cota os de. 
10 benchety, as Otway and his brother-poets 
were in the reign of Charles, could not 
be very impartial judges of a clergyman's 
ſacred function or character. They had 
no opportunity to be acquainted with the 
worthy men of that order; their time 
was diſſipated in places which were un- 
known even to ſober laymen. Otway was 
the ſon of a clergyman, who left him for 
inheritance, as he himſelf has told us,“ 
nothing 'but his loyalty; and this atone 
might ſurely have prevented his illiberal 
abuſe on the -order. But, if ever the 
clergy of this country deſerved eſteem and 
reſpect, it was during the reign of this 
abandoned monarch. Before the reſto- 
ration of Charles, the Sar England 
CVVT had 
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had . a twenty years Re ; 
and, from that fiery trial, came out more 
pure and bright. Such ornaments of piety 
and learning can hardly be produced in 
any period of our hiſtory, as at that time 
| ſhone out with ſu perior luſtre. The names 
of Wilkins, Cudworth, Barrow, Tillot- 
ſon, Stillingfleet, Whichcot, Scot, Pa- 
trick, Burnet, and Sharp, to whom 
many more might be added, will Juſtify 
what I have aflerted. | 

That boutefen, Sir Roger I Bürge, 
towards the latter end of Charles's reign, | 
by his inflammatory paper, called the 
Obſervator, endeavoured to miſlead the 
lergy in general. But ſuch men as! 
1ave mentioned were not to be ſhaken or 
| biaſed by a hacknied Incendiary. The 
intereſted and fanatic part of the clergy, 
and ſuch all churches have, were, indeed, 15 
dupes to LEftrange and their own! paſ- 
fions; but ale greater part, to their bo 
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5; You talk to me in parables, ee 

5 Vou may have known that I'm no wordy man. 
Fine ſpeeches are the inſtruments of knayes, 
Or fools that uſe them when We want * ſenſe. 


8 But honeſty | 
Needs no Sou or ornament. 23 
8 Be plain. MF . 

| ; 


ew of our dramatic poets, except 

1 Dryden aud Congreve, ſeem to have had 
1 acquaintance with the Greek trage- 
dians: I ſhould otherwiſe have ſuſpected, 
that Otway had, in the above lines of 
Acaſto, imitated the following ſpeech, of 
Polynices to his brother, Eteocles, in the 
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The words of truth are ſimple; juſtice needs not 

The circling train of wily argument, 

Clear in its proof. Injuſtice, in itſelf 

Vnſound, requires the medicinal trick | 

of gloſing mm 8 | BAR 
Sores, ' Potter's bergie. 
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e cher chat heav” n its Sanity Joes maintain: : 
1 may aft, but x man muſt not complain. | | 
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This is: bs a bad moral deduced 101 
the cataſtropbe of the fable, and borders 
on fataliſm. Oedipus, in the concluſion 
of the Rues, utters ow fame doc- 
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| — — —But why in vain 
| Lament. I and wail, ſince mortal mar 0 
Mut bear the hard N of fate? 8 
37% ir Potter: 


The pinelpal avigittal POTTY in the 
CE Orphan, were==Betterton, Caſtalio ; Wil: 
liams, Polydore ; - Smith, Chamont; and 
| Mrs. Barry, Monimia. Cibber has told | 
us, that the Caſtalio of Betterton was 
ſuperior to all the performances he had 
ever ſeen of the character; though he 
_- confe fled, at the ſame time, that he was 
not ſo eminent in repreſenting lovers, from 
perſon and elocution, as parts which re- 
| quired leſs ſoftneſs. Mountfort, a younger 
& man, who ſucceeded: him, being endowed 
by nature with a handfome perſon, . a moſt 
melodious voice, and pleaſing- addreſs, 1 
was, at leaſt to the female part of the 
audience, which I think beſt qualified to 

| diſtinguiſh, rather nearer to the idea of 
an accompliſhed and... ſucceſsful lover. 
Williams was an actor of merit, but 


1 Hourted the bottle with more vigour than 
| the 


it, as I have been told, with a fine for a 
ſacrifice at the ſhrine of Bacchus. Smith 


Was an actor of ſuch eminence as to excite 
the indolent Booth to write his epitaph, 


He was long the aſſociate of Betterton in 


the management of the theatre; Mrs. 


Barry 8 Monimia ſeems to have raiſed that 


reputation to the height which had been 


gradually increaſing. As Cibber couſi- 
ders this actreſs to have been far ſuperior 


to all he had ever known in tragedy, it 


will not be an idle bufinefs to give ſome 


account of the methods employed to form | 
ſo much excellence. 2 


It is ſaid, that Mrs. Barry was * 
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the profeſſion of acting. Polydore was 
formerly ſo great a favourite with the au- | 
dience, that, when Powell and he were caſt 
into the two brothers, they contended by. 
lot who ſhould act this approved libertine 3 
and he who obtained the favour, paid . 
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Tas afterwards 8.0 
Barry, from, bi s havin ug raiſed a. \ regiment, 
for the ſervice. 10 75 Charl 98. J. in a the e civil 
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Wars. — The migfortunes ariſing ; from 
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- "0 this engage ment... involved, himfelf and 
Ip family in ſuch ditreſ oſs, that his children 
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1255 obliged to make their own, fortunes, 
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5 | La ady Day chant, an acquaintance of. Sir 
William Davenant,, from her Friendſhip 


to, Colonel, Barry,” 

' Sent education., She made her her con- 
Rant porapa nion, ang aly ways bllited with her 
=” ang fiene. „This, afl knowledge, of 
polits Afe, Maß of. ſerriee t Mis. ha. 

as it gave, an gaſe and grace. to hex. pesſon 
aud behaviour. | Abou er. Years ſince, 
__ faw,,. at, Mrs. Bragegirdle's 5, houſe, in 
:  Hopard:ſtrpet,, a a picture of Mrg. Barry, 
. by Kneller, in the. lame, apartments with 
te portraits of Betterton, Mr, Congreve, 

92 HE. | and 
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und Mrs. Bracegirdle. Mrs. Barry, it ap- 
peared from the painting; had not been 4 


great beauty; but her countenance cotni - 
manded attention, and was extremely ex- 


preſſive. When ber friend, Lady Da- 
venant, recommended her to the ſtage, her 


pretenſions to notice were a good air 


and manner, and a very ſtrong and pleaſing 


found it ſo extremely difficult to teach 
her, that they pronounced her incapable of 
makin g any progreſs in acting. Three 
times, ſays the hiſtorian, of the Engliſh 
ſtage, the was rejected, and, by the intereſt 
of her patro neſs, en, er . 
ouly of one diſcharge ae | 


b 1 ot 4 


There was ſo little 3 I N 
arriving to any degree of excellence, that 
ſeveral perſons: of quality, on ſeeing her fail 
in attempting a character of ſome i 1 | 
ance, gave, their opinion, that ſhe never 
| could be an actreſs The Earl of A 

who at that e paid his addreſſes to 


Mrs. Barry, offered 4 conſiderable wa- 
Vor. _ ED RE der 
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proved: performers. of the ches at 10 The 


s | Earl's. offer was . Fm the 

4 moment he made this engagement, he 
3 ved his addreſſes to Mrs. Barry; | 

by often converſing wich hers. found 

b N miſtreſs exquiſite, charms. . It 
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für Pbpllz was Iſabella, ne Hun- 


87778 be Earl of Orrery's tragedy of 
Muſtapha. Mrs! Barry had an excellent 
underſtanding, but not a muſieal ear; to | 
that ſhe' could not catch the ſounds or 
emphaſis 8 "taught her; but fell into%a-'diſ- 


agreeable tone,” the fault of moſt young 


ſtage-adventurers. — To cure her of this 


defect, Lord Rocheſter cauſed her to enter 
mito the meaning! of every ſentiment; he 
taupht her not only the proper cadence or 
ſoundiug of che voice, but to ſeize alſo the 


paſBons;' and adapt her whole behaviour to 


the ſituations of the character. It is ſaid, 
that; uf order to accompliſh his intention, 0 


deſides the many private inſtructions lie 


give her, he cauſed her to rehearſe the 


Ia: od 


es upot the | 


part ho leſs than thirty 


ſtage, and of theſe, about twelve 0: 22 ; 
the dreſs in which the'was t to 9 lt 
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You. are not fit to indge a mother's 


\, You have no child for an untimely fe R 
Sa | Eh LOOT 0 * 
Tor can you loſe what I deſite to ave. —— 
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. all _ —— 
ſuffer, and A ſte ern counfel ft reing 
0 yield ber day dm. dn be gerte 


„to fave! themſelves Ant city. 
The feverdconflifing' paſſions ere ſo 
feel ingly ee th ar the "theatre _ 
au „ The Ducheſ⸗ 


PRRHL of her wedding 

rom Hit the” Jean, on after- 

bY 40 implo e in tlie Engliſh lan- 
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has 6⁰ — Queen Elia abeth, in the Earl 
of Eſſex. In this wretched tragedy, her 


Kid; de gave her ha corgnation< 


action was ſo truly excellent, that, in ſpite 
of the worſt language that an author can 
poſſibly write, ſhe revived ann the 
wn of her people. et mud 

* To Gy, i in the common langusge, that 
Elizabeth loyed her people, i is talking idly,” 
lays Voltaire; for what prince ever loved 


the people?“ However, the certainly had 


the art to make them believe ſo; for ſhe 
pabegua them above forty. years, to their 
happineſs and ſatisfaction, and the ap- 


punbativh of ll Europe. - Mrs. Barry pers 
fealy d the Gs of- ne 


princeſs: the pronounced nf tid 
: We moans x ny giving page? we 4 
with ſuch cxquilite fhill; that; it ts 


to. draw, the fer notier of the au- | E 


her * as el pupil, M 
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dence; ahough 4 K remem 
Mrs. Barry, pronounced her very inferior 
her teacher. , „She was ſo lame, that, 
during the whole play, ſhe Was obliged 9 
make vſe of a crutched cane, Which the 
codttived to uſe with advantage, eſpecially 
in that ſcene of the Albian Queens, | 
| pen Rlizobeth, with wonderful diſſimu · 
al ſeem unwilling 
to ügu the u. fe rtunate Mary 's death · war· 
rant: in the aſſutned agitation of her mind 
eee ee when. * 
' pronounced the following wo 
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' Quick I give ty e ran 
But eee 8 1 
is "My 
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NN iſtr & of all: che 
an of ii thaomnind: love, joy, d grieß 
rage; bender neis, : and jealouſy, i Were all” 
_ repreſented- (by-herwith -equab;ifkil} aui 
apa "Ou. 7 hy nen * the Otphan 


ee. n that affecting Erclama- 
tion, * O. poor Caſtalio l' ſhe never failed 
to ſhed tears herſelf, nat was it poſhble 
for the audieuee to reſtrain from curre- 


e — this _ | 

nent actreſs that ſhe! ſo greatly ' exerted 

her art in an indifferent character, that 

her acting had. given ſucceſs: to plays that 

would diſguſt the moſi patient reader - 

When the ſhe. acgepted a part, ſhe conſulted 73 

the author concerning His intention in 

every ſcene- The kalt neu character ſhe 

acted was Phesdraf An! Edmund Pamwnd-Smith's 

tragedy of hdra In" he oe 

2 M . ore and the-author Sal 

ficerning ſon n ing ps 
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Cibber- . | 
Barry died of a fever, in the latter part 
of Queen Anne's reign g; and Judges, by 
his expreſſion, in her laſt i delirium, 

Ha ha and ſo they make us lors by 
dozens ! that it, was about the time 
arhen twelve peers were & at o 
. date of her epitaph, 2 at Adden, is 18 
5 Ae — ee 
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27 ran Orbe aa ay 


owing to the bite of à farodrite dpa, 
who, uhknown to Her; Hatt Beem ſeiEed 
e U e 91130: Mh 

IThave dwelt the longer on Mrs Barryz 
Ol account of her {uperiqr excellence. MIR" 
Cibher, writing in the year 1738, declared 
he had ſeen nothing equal to her. 


The character of Chamont had not e 


_ the attention of very eminent actors 
The elder: Mills,; many years: before hit 
death, was unqualiſied fur a part which 

required a younger man, with much va - 
riety of paſſion, and quick tranſition 

from anger to calmneſs, and from calmneſs 
to returning rage. Quin was utterly unfit 


for that, or. any other part of the play, 
except Acaſto; his judgment directed him 


to quit Chamont 1 95 m defore he left 
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The gay bens air which Boath | 
ave to Pplydpre, has not been _ 
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F and eſs inc fine Mtv ito 
dim in the fifth act, n dove: 
| afting ad any to he 


| celled the former. : in 3 the 
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ſo n of his Juſtly · admired Chamont, 
that I cas ndd ngthing to it here. To 
pats byy with neglect, the Monimia of 
Mrs. Porter, would-be unjuſt to the merits 
of an 1Excollent ac 
had not ſeen Mrs. Barry, notwithſtandin g 
Dent voice, the appeared in- 
„This actreſs concealed the art 
0 ro fo ſkilfully, that ſhe 
the paſſions, and to be 


vw? 


2 — to realiſe 
inſpired. With a various ſituations of 
character. R 
Mrs. Cinbers Moniaia many wil call 

to mind with pleaſure; and do ji 
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believe, only during two winters, with 
uncortimon' pleaſure, in the tragedy of the 
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actreſs.— 0 thoſe who 


the fine expreſſion. and feeling, of. chat in im- 
paſſſoned performer. The public ſaw, 1 
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5 ente. Gay's parody. Pierre m artiſice.:- 
Eupirotori i Rinauit an EIiibf N 
viñllera and the Coniſpiratots,5-Stſpitions 2 
Aan 48 inſt Faſfer,---Hi anxiety and 
_ Gifire gfe: Art of the Poet.---Fate of Pierre; 
"IN and Jalfer. --- Acquilina and Antonio. 
1 115 A | | : Wonder- 


cumſtances.-Cauſe affigned, Common ac- 


- up. 40 ãuy. ---Death, the! great Adęſtroyer 


f en v. 
ſenued. .- Betterton and Smith. Mrs. Bar- 


in Piurrx. . Booth and Nil xt. olley'Cib- 
deen Og po want bf- can · 
dor. Mi. Porter, Ryan, Quin, and 


Ja- BN; Pierre: 
Mrob Cibber. ARI TB. Siudb a- Mrs. Yates. 
Mr Graue ford and _ TOs Mr. 
"Brovefon Af. Benſtey. 0 
Wire 4 NIN rat tu ANN _—_ 1 
; r Ey able of ck Preſerved af. 
| forded a: larger field for the exer- 
tion of Gtway's abilitics than the cata- 


* e family. | plot, formed for the de- 
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| Wonderful-pathos of the laſt a?;--- Atheiſt, 
. the laſt play of Otway— His unhappy eir- 


count of , Qtwpy's. death ;-r-contradifted by 
Dr. Marton. Irus cauſe of Dryden's en- 


riginal aclort in Vonice Pre. 


. Mr. « Wilks:;and Mrs, Rogers - Milli 


"Mes. \\Soymbur:+=- Garrick reſigns Pierre for 
re: An anecdote.— 
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Peg between the lovely diſtreſſed Bel - 


bee any writer. 4 . 4 TIE W 
Tue Rtory is taken nom 85 Narr cen 


ee of the Marquis de Bedamar and 
* | Da ke dodlen againſt the Republic 
N, „The narrative of St. Real is 

aui v Write ; bus is by he ment ſu- 
r to the Engliſh tragedy, {Ag * foltaire 


40 1 | 1 35 PT f Magde 
of ; they; er te the” Mr. 


politician Hen e 5 vou þ 100 
a good outline of the moſt rethar 

conſpirators, partic l ] Pierre and. . 
- nault, But can we compare a bare narra- 


tive with the animating dialogues of Pierre: 
er, and the heart - felt ſcenes of 


videra wa. her almoſt diſtracted huſband, 
in ge. "FF al, Jaffier | Ges a cc 1 
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juſtify treaſon, os urely, the being. ſur - 


rical painting, worthy, the c AA oy . 
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military ſeryits,.þe Nas employed, from: 
the hopes of plunder, and his attachment. 
to,Bierre, hig friend. In the tragedy, he 
is driven hte the Wem ſt⸗ diſtreſz, with a; 
wife whom. be; tenderly loves, by, 2 azeruel. = 
Sarherjinglayy 3. and, though nothing, can, 


priſed into a conſpiracy by, extreme wants. 
and the infigioys arts of a man, he, eſteems 
ben end. enhibits wee ls ond 
than the other., St. Real 77 account, of the. 
Ain rgſepbles: a, gloomy” repreſen» 
tatiqn, of a stamm interſperſed with flaſhes, | 
of lohening,. 1 v hic ſerve to make the * 


en 
Thy ſcenes of ,confliling paſſions, ani: 
mated, by. intereſting ſituations of charac- 


ter, fender Venice Preſerved a grand hiſto- | 


ture more te exrible. a and deformed. A | 


moſt accompliſhed artift. 77 
The conduct of the plot has been hi „ 
74 cenſured by che critics; not altogether, 
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1 3 of hit name; bur't 

| e en has made of his Tic 

chatacter has fixed this piece forever on the 

;"_ ſtage. The atifwet Whit ch Fus 

Apides gave to one WhO cenfured fim for 
bringing on the ſtage ion, who was 4 

Wicked blaſphemer, may PI Otway': 

F * is true (laid the Greek poet) 1 have 
Xhibited a m talking profanely ; but, 

© rethember,” for that crime 1 have nailed 

= Hin to a eros“ The Englim p poet nh 

|  alledge, in his "behalf, I have ee 

In? Fete with ſentiments which would k be. 3 

dcm 6 better man; Thave made bim 


W, +1; Kan 
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j 5 51 45 bf ws 1 fine, gay, b bold e, villain: 881 1 
2 But at Auſt I have ee him to the 
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„Neither Pierre nor Jaffier, according to 
St. Real, were Venetians. The firſt was, 
| by birth, a Norman; by profeſſion, a 5 
corſairz. one who had given proofs of his 
knowledge of ſca-affairs, and had made a 
large fartyne by. bis courage in attacking, 
and afterwards. plundering, ſhips in the 
Mediterranean. , Jaffier was of Provence, 
and principally, known as the particular 
friend of Pierre. From this connection, 
and bu arrying, him to a daughter of a 
Venetian ſenator, the poet has worked up 
the plot of his play. Venice is ſaved, in 
Otway, by the reſiſtleſs charms and preſſing 
remonſtrancęs of a virtuous. Woman. In 
St. Real, a female, from the ſpirit of re- { 
yenge, joins in a plot to maſſacre a whole } 
people. A, Grecian lady of a noble. far 
mily, born 1 in one of the iſlands of the * 
chipelago, was ſeduced to give up her 1 
nour, by the governor of the iſle, under. 2 
promiſe of immenſe riches. The father of \\ 
the lady, on 5 1 ſoliciting the ſeducer to 


perform bis compact, was N murdered 
Vox. III. N 915 by 


— 
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by. him for his i importunity. The daughter | 
immediately, with all her effects, ſet fail 
for Venice. She laid her eaſe before the 
ſenate, and petitioned for juſtice. They | 
turned a deaf ear to her remonſtrances ; 3 
and ſhe, having ſpent her little all in vain 
attendance upon the ſenate, was reduced 
to the neceſſity of repairing her loſs. by her 
beauty. No reſentment carr be more vio- 
lenit than that of perſons nobly born, when 
driven by the hand of power to gain ſub- 
ſiſtence by means unworthy of their rank. 
This is the lady whom Otway calls, in 
the play, Acquilina. Otway might have 
made a different uſe of this character; 
he might, perhaps, have wrought ſome 
3 intereſting ſituations from the, contraſt 
= of the two fetnales. TE 
The ſecond title of the play, the. Plot 
Diſcovered, was given to it in alluſion 
to that Which is called the Popiſn 
Plot, Which had waged” when this 
play was repreſented. hne particular 


dane Venice | Preſerved 925 firſt 


— 


LOW 


* * 
N 
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o r . A xv. 5 


asd, is. fixed by the aber in his 
epilogue, | IG of James Duke of 
York : | 19 5 


With inlignition, then, let ah brave heart 
| , Rouſe and unite to take his injur'd part; 
Till royal love and goodneſs call him home; 
And ſongs of triumph wait him as he come. 


The duke was then in Scotland, whence 
he returned to England in March, 1682. 
From the deteſted character of Oates, 
Bedloe, and others, the witneſſes employed 
to authenticate that vile combination 
againſt the public quiet, called the Popiſh 
Plot, it has been queſtioned whether ſuch 
a conjuration ever exiſted } though few 13 
will deny, that, during the greateſt part 
of Charles's reign, and the whole of that 
of his brother James, there was a formed 
conſpiracy to ſubyert the religion and con- 
ſtitution of the kingdom. Hume himſelf 
brings teſtimony to this. Otway, though | 
not rewarded for his attachment to w 
—_ was a oc ſtaunch loyaliſt. Many 
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- pallages, from this tragedy and Caius N. 
rius, may be alledged in proof; and indeed, 
ſuch was his zeal againſt the whigs, that 
he contaminated his Venice Preſerved | 


11 with the moſt indecent ribaldry, from no 
| other- view than to ridicule the character 


of Antony Aſhley Cooper, firſt Earl of 
Shafteſbury. Antonio, the fooliſh {peech- 
maker, the lover of Acquilina, in the. 
Play, is made to repreſent this great ſtateſ- 
man; and, when Leigh and Mrs. Currer 
| performed | the parts of. doting” cully and 
rampant courtezan, the applauſe was as 
| loud as the triumphant tories, for 10 they 
were at that time, could beſtow. But the 
author knew too well, that the audience 
could not be ſo far impoſed on as to ima- 
gine chere Was any reſemblance, except, 


perhaps, that which he! imputes to him of 
laſciviouſneſs, between his fooliſh Antonio | 


and Shafteſbury; and therefore, in his 
prologue, he ſeems to hint, that he in- 


tended the part of Renault, as well as 
noc, for our great politician : Va 


Here 


ST. W- AAT as 


Here is a traitor that is very old, 
Turbulent, fubtle, miſchievous, and bold; 
Bloody, revengeful; and, to crown his part, | ot 


5 Loves fumbling with a wench with all his heart; 


Till, after having many changes paſs' d, 
In ſpite of age, thank heaven! is hang'd at laſt, 


Next-is a ſenator that keeps a whore; - 


| In Venice none a higher office bore; 


To lewdneſs every night the letcher x ran: 125 
Shew me, all London, ſuch another man; 
15 = at Mother Creſwell's, if you can. 


Some latin to . ſearch made in 5 


the Earl of Shafteſbury s apartments for 
treaſonable papers, ſeems here intended. 


The report given out was, that a female 
friend of his iordſhip was diſcovered under 
4 his bed, or in a cloſet. 


The poet, in his epilogue, atlas notice 5 


of certain malicious enemies his loyalty 


had proyoked ; but the lines are rendered, { 


ſo obſcure, by len gth of time, that no. 


| thing certain 93 be diſcovered from them: " 
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83% DRAMATIC MISCELLANIES, | 
5 And, though againſt him cauſeleſs hatred die 
And daily, where he goes of late, he ſpi pies 
Fes * ſcowls of ſulleh and revengeful eyes, 7 
' Tis what he knows with much contempt to bear ; 
He ſerves a cauſe too good to let him fear. 
AE He fears no poiſon from an incens'd drab; 
No ruffian's ive · foot ſword nor raſeal's lab: 
Nor any other ſhares of miſchief laid. 
Not a Roſe-alley cudgel-amhbuſcade. 


| | In the laſt line, Otway perhaps alludes 
do a ſound beating which Dryden under- 
went, from two unknown perſons, much 
about this time, During the Popiſh Plot, 
and while the excluſion-bill was depend- 
6 ing, the whigs and tories ſeemed to have 
been in a ſtate of political inſanity ; ; the 
latter eſpouſing openly the cauſe of arbi- _ 
5 trary power, while the former were little 
lleſs than ſtaunch adyocates for democracy, 
On the ſide of loyalty were liſted the 
peaoets of genius: Dryden, Lee, and Ot- 
ET: way, were an. overmatch for Shadwell, 
| Settle, and others... The audiences, di- 
"Þ IH RT e R e 


KEE 


vided ini «political principles, fell often into 
riot and tumult. One fide of the theatre 
loudly. applauded what, the other with 
violence exploded. Th 7 
was an excellent ſtalking-horſe, whence 
Otway took his aim at the houſe of com- 
mons. The following part of Pierre's 
ſpeech, in the firſt act, was levelled at 
the abuſe of power, in that aſſembly, by 


the frequent and unjuſt impriſonment of 


perſons who were ſuppoſed to be concerned 


in * Popiſh Plot: 


ö e Io ſee our ſenators 
Cheat the ne people with a ſhow 
Of liberty. 


They ſay, by chem our "ROE are free from otters 


Vet whom they pleaſe they put in baſeſt bonds : 

Bring whom they pleaſe to infamy and —.— 
All that bear this are villains! and I one, | 

Not to rouſe up at the great call of nature, | 
And check the growth of theſe domeſtic ſpoilers, 
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Who make us flaves, and tell us tis our charter! | 
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i&D heſe lines were heard by the majo- 
rity of the audience with rapture and 
applauſe, and applied as the author in- 

tended. But, amidſt all his efforts to ſup- 
port the royal cauſe, poor Otway was ever 

in diſtreſs. Some paſſages | in the firſt 

and ſecond act, we can juſtly apply to 


the poet himſelf. —In the opening of the 
2 op play, he thus: complains 55 5 father. in 
Jaw; Fay . | 
— — ey? 1 hs 
The luſcious ſweets of plenty ; every night 
_ Have flept with ſoft content about my head, 
And never wak'd but to a | joyful morning : 5 
Vet now muſt fall, like a full ear of corn, . 
e bloſſom r yer: $ _—_ di in the rip bing. 


. "Ea in the lame 7 28, an 
more ne | ; 


5 bo ih a Toi me hs liek 93 ! 
chou mad'ſt me what I am? with all the ſpirit, 
_ Aſpiring thoughts, and W deſires, 


Tun alas —— * Ah! rather why 
. 7 1 e 
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* Did ſt thou not form me ſordid as my fate 
d Baſe-minded, dull, and fit to carry burdens? 

| N have I ſenſe to know the curſe that's on 1811 

” | IL 

: | The fable 18 conducted with. art. | The 
N expoſition, or, as. the learned term it, 


the protaſis of the plot, is exceedingly 
happy-. In the firſt ſcene, between, Jaf- 
fier and Priuli, Jaffier pathetically deſeribes 2 
| his own and Belvidera' $ diſtreſsful fitua+ | 
| tion ; the noble manner by which he 
gained her affection, by plunging i into the 
deep to ſaye her life at the hazard of his 
aun, with other correſponding incidents, 
are deſcribed in terms moſt lively and af- 
fecting. Pierre's arrival brings freſh af- 
fiction and diſtreſs to the unhappy Jaffier ; ; 
the pillage of his houſe, by the impler 
ments of legal power, is painted in the £ 
moſt aggravating terms, and deſcribed as 
an action of wanton . brutality. The : 
ſpeaker cloſe; a the inyective with a. fl 
| ls bd the wretched Belvidera . 
| d 
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= and this the author artfully heightens with 
-- the force of animated expreſſion, 
blended with pathetic touches, to increaſe 
the anguiſh of the unhappy huſband, and 
prepare his mind to entertain the moſt 
dleſperate councils. The act is cloſed with 
24 a moſt affecting ſcene between the unfor- 
1 tunate pair. The panegyric on the beau- 
_ tiful part of the creation is highly finiſhed, 
by an author whoſe whole ſoul ſeems to 
have. been made up of love and friend- 
up. The conjugal affection of Belvidera, 
in circumſtances of the moſt trying na · 
ture, is the boaſt of the Engliſh ſtage; 
nor can we find any thing equal to it, 
except in the Alceſtis of Euripides. 77 
Sap, in his farce of What dye call it, 5 
Has s parodied one or two ** of this 


| IE ee: A 


* 
* 


1 2. 


Cunt thou bear cold and tninger? ? &e. 


f 5 a | 
i omen mms 


Can'ſt thou bear hunger, can'ſt thou march al ny 


BELVIDER 4. 


Though 8 bare earth be all our reſting place, . 
Its roots our food, ſome clift our habitation, 


I'll make this arm a pillow for thy head; 
1 And, as thou ſighing lieſt, and ſwell'd with ſorrow, 
P Creep to thy boſom, pour the balm of love 
Into thy ſoul, and kiſs thee to thy reſt; _. 
Then praiſe our God, and watch thee till ws morning. 


KITTY CARROT, 


7 Kam yes, my Thomas, we will go together ; 
Beyond the ſeas together we will go; 
In camps together, as in harveſt, glow. 
This arm ſhall be a bolſter for thy head; 
PII fetch clean ſtraw to make my ſoldier's bed; 
There, while thou ſleep'ſt, my apron o'er thee hold, 


Or with i it patch the tent againſt the cold. 
| 


The difference between parody 7, 
burleſque 3 is here exemplified. There i 
nothing in Kitty Carrot's ſpeech that 
Fan moye laughter, The fituations are 
ela; 
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firailar; : but; in rank and education, the 
rſons are different, and e 
their language. : 
be ſtrange mixture of abſurd and YU 
ſcene interviews, between the old doting 
; ſenator and his miſtreſs, with the main 
: plot, has now depriyed the play of its pro- 
per connection of | buſineſs. The fable 
3 too much hurried on, the ſcenes are 
55 broken, and the time ſhortened, in many 
: intereſting ſituations, from the neceſſity of 
expunging what was written to pleaſe a 
court- faction, but was become, in proceſs 
of time, odious and diſguſting. 'To dwell 
upon ſuch beauties as cannot but occur 
to every reader of Venice Preſerved, would 
be impertinent. , 1 ſhall Juſt take noticeof 
ſome remarkables in ſtyle, and of ſome 
deviations of the poet from St. Real's hiſto- 
5 ry of the conſpiracy.” In the firſt ſcene of 
the ſecond aft; between Jaffier and Pierre, 


I wet cannot avoid calling to mind that collo- 
quial language fo familiar to Shakſf ſpeare and 


5 8 Les ES | ' a ba other 
98 \ 


70 * | W Wr 257 
other old dramatiſts : Pierre, putting a 


1 n into his friend e ſays, —— 


5 


| Here' 8 1057 to buy pins ; ; is, 
Marriage is jen. e 


N other eee 


: I but half wiſh'd to In „ e TO 

The devil, and he's here already. Well! 16 . 
What muſt this buy ? —rebellion ! | murder! ! treaſon? 
| Tell me which wr #- I muſt be damn'd or this | 


| without going into che uſual method 
of cenſuring the ſtyle of our modern trage · 
dies, I believe every man will agree with 


me, that the language of Otway and 8 


therne cannot be mended or improved; — 


through them nature ſpeaks, and ſpeaks 
with equal freedom and fore. 


Renault s character, as a conſpiratot * 
eminence, and in great truſt with the Spa- 


niſh ambaſſador, is drawn faithfully from 5 


St. Real. Why Otway ſhould involve El. 
liot, his countryman, in this confpiracyy | 
can ſee no auſe, except his wantonly\ | 
branding the! ngliſh with the charge of. \ 0 


treaſon. But the ory found no warrant 


: 2” 0 
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for this in his original. St. Real ſays, "RY 
deed, that Elliot was an experienced ſea 
officer in the ſervice of Spain; and no 
otherwiſe concerned in the plot than as 


05 he was employed by the Duke d'Offuna to 


command a fleet; which was to ſecond the 
: enterpriſe of Bedamar againſt the Republic 
of Venice. One of the braveſt and wor- 
thieſt of men has made the name of Elliot 


* dear to every lover of his country, dear to 


TY had plunged him. The fanguinary and 


all mankind; and it is a pleaſure to wipe 
away a difgrace fixed on that honoured 
name oy” the inadvertence or _— of the 


Poet. 
The inducing an amiable 100 delicate 


female amongſt a gang of defperate par- 
ricides; . muſt ſhock the ſpectator ; and, — 
from that circumſtance, he may divine 

the diſcovery of the plot. The attempt of 
. Renault to violate the chaſtity of Belvi- 
dera, rouſes Jaffier from that ſtate of mind 
in which his miſtaken friendſhip for Pierre 


brutal 


060 1 1 4 1. "9 
beutel cliergs of Renault, which is partly 


in 

4 copied from the hiſtory, is heard by Pierre 
no with approbation and pleaſure, but by 
as Jaffier with horror and deteſtation. In 
to the hiſtory, as well as the tragedy, Renault 


1e obſerves the countenance and diſtreſs of Jaf· 


ic fier, during his poſitive orders to ſpare 
[ neither ſex nor age. He comm unicates his 
t ſuſpicions to Pierre, wha, with ſome diffi- 
5 culty, prevails. upon him not te kill his 
; | friend on ſuſpicion; aud lays before him, 
'E with great earneſtneſs, the apprehended 


conſequences of ſuch an act. The ſenate, 
on hearing that d' Offuna” s fleet was at ſea, 
ordered Pierre to fail immediately, with 
ſome ſhips of war, to watch their motions. + 
To this ſingle circumſtance, perhaps, 
Venice owed her ſafety; for Jaffier, being 
ſeparated from his friend, who had kept 
a watchful eye over his conduct, had no- 

full leiſure to indulge his melancholy re- 

flections, and to give way, undiſturbed, | 1 6 
to the motions of humanity ariſing in his 
VV . | breaſt. | | 
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: breaſts. The conflict of his mind was 
Sreat. His imagination painted to him 
all the horrors of a city ſurpriſed and 
dtnhaken. by ſtorm, ſubjected 1 to the moſt ſhock- 
nung of diſaſters: he heard, he thought, 
Wi.” the cries of children trodden under feet, the 
groans of old men whoſe throats. were 
devoted to the ſword, and the fereams of 
virgins and matrons / 80 ſtrongly was 
. his imagination impreſſed with terror; that 
be aw. nothing but palaces tumbling 
down, churches in flames, aid the moſt 
holy places violated - with blood and 
5 Kroghtory . N | 
Venice, the fad and 2 deplorable Veni ice; 
was continually before his eyes. On the 
S other hand, he reflected how infamous it 
| was to break through his moſt ſolemn en- 
5 gagements, and betray his friends. And 
uch friends! men of intrepidity, equal to. 
ble diſcharge of every office in the cabinet 
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of the field. And 3 alas 1 Will be 
their -puniiſhment'? the moſt excruciating "ry 
which the wit of the moſt arbitrary ty- | 


priſons of Venice were more calculated to 


ſhake the courage of the ſtouteſt man than 


the capital puniſhments of other nations. 
Theſe laſt reflections kept him in ſuſpenſe 


for a time; and batanced the afflicting ſen- 
ſations which the idea of ' Venice deſtroyed 


had excited. His curioſity to ſee the eere- 


mony of the doge's wedding the Adriatic, 
which preceded the day intended for the 


execution of the conſpiracy, at length de- 


termined his wavering mind. The fight, 
of all Venice aſſembled in tranquillity to 
enjoy this great day of feſtivity, filled Jaf- 


fier with the tendereſt and moſt - inſup- 


portable emotions; he could not endure 


the thought of ſuch a number of happy 
people being on a ſadden plunged into the| i 


— 2 bf 2 85 and deſtruction. 
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8 borrowed from the narrative, will 


perceive with how much art the poet has 
woven them into his plot, to YFoduce 

matic effect. All the affecting motives, 

which prevail on the moſt determined man 


to quit his purpoſe, are put into the mouth 


| Pierre 


lated by the hiſtorian.— 


ef Belvidera. The exacting an oath. from 


the ſenate, to ſpare the lives of twenty-two 
conſpirators, is likewiſe taken from St. 


Real. The paſſionate and pathetic: ſcenes 
. which follow, and the reſt-of the plot, 


except the ſenate's violating their oaths of 
pardon, owe their exiſtence to the - poet's 


invention. The fate of Pierre is thus re- 
Two perſons of 
truſt were ſent on board the veſſel Which 
umanded ;.. who, under pretence 


bo of communicating freſh orders from the 


5 9 drew him 1 into a private confe rence, 
in the midſt of which they plunged their 
poguiards into his boſom, and afterwards 
+ * his body to be thrown i into the ſea. 


ft 2 


8 


e i 
br” iffier; inconſolable for the loſs of his 
friend; with great bitterneſs reproached the 
ſenate with their perfidy. They obliged 
him to take from them 3605 ducats, and 
baniſhed him their territories. Breathing 
nothing but revenge, he ſoon after joined 
fome of the conſpirators, who were rajſing 
diſturbances in Breſcia, and was taken 
fighting manfully, endeavouring to ſell his 
life as dear as he could. He was brought 
to Venice, and drowned by order of a 
Stute. i 
The laſt act, in wth diſtreſs, is Pc 
to any of the former. After Belvidera has 
wrought her father to compaſſion, and 
to a pror viſe of ſaving the lives of the con- 
ſpirators, an interview between Acquilina 
and Antonio takes place, which fills up 
the time till Jaffier has been iuformed that 
Priuli had been unſucceſsful; but the 
obſcene traſh of tlie dialogue bas long ren 
dered it unfit for repreſentation, and it is y 
now entirely left out. By theſe means, 


the. ſcene 1s N ne I re- 
ä member 


% 
* 


. 


* 
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member that, about fifty years ſince, when 
I faw Venice Preſerved at Covent-garden, 
ſo much of Antonio's character was re- 
tained, as gave time to carry on the plot 
With ſome probability; and Hippiſley, i in 
4 ſoliloquy, where he diſplays the ridi- 
culous eloquence of the character, enter- 
tained the audience long enough for pre- 
ſaving the continuity of the ſcenes. At 
preſent, the immediate meeting of Bel - 
videra and Jaffier, after her i interview with 
a is too ſudden and abrupt. 
It is impoſſible to read, much leſs to ſee 
. on the ſtage, the parting · ſcene 
between the huſband and wife, without 
the deepeſt affliction. This man had more 
power over the heart than any writer of - 
our nation, except, perhaps, Richardſon. 
E The affright poor Belvidera is thrown in- 
ts by Jaffier's drawing his dagger, is ſuc- 
ceeded by the bell which” announces the 
execution of Pierre; 8 and makes a fine 
Mi wal of Ys diſtreſs and eros 


"Quin 


n 4 82 % * - 4 
* * 1 & -» * 1 


videra; but his better reflections taught 


| Pierre, "interrupted by the agonizing groan, 


this maſter-piece of Otway. N 


only in her diſtracted mind. 


copied from Dryden 8 Father Aldo, i in his 


the death of the author, and is totally N 


5 


ies 0 1 aw Se act 25 
Oln talked once of reſtoring the longs 


ſcene of Pierre with the prieſt, 
which followed that of Jaffier and Bel- 


him to pay reſpe& to decency and the 


fcred order. The genius of the poet 
ſhines out to the laſt. The laugh of 


with the madneſs of Belvidera, conclude 

To Barry's good taſte we owe the ab- 
ſence of the ghoſts of Jaffier and Pierre. 
Belvidera ſees her huſband ind his friend 

Otways laſt play was the Atheiſt, 4 
comedy of | looſe intrigue and diſſolute 
manners. * Beaugard's father ſeems. to be 


Limberham. This play Was acted, by 
the principal comedians of the united Wl 
companies, about a few months before 1 


K 3 un- 


* 
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unworthy of him; the fame, I am afraid, 
muſt be ſaid of all his comedies. | Gar, 
rick, above thirty years ſinge, trevived 
bis Soldier's Fortune; but o changed 
were the manners of the times, that the 
actors, with Woodward at their head, 
were ſeyerely treated by the audien 5 
4 The great reputation which. e 
ned Ly, his Veuice Preſormed, did not, 
| H 1 bis dey 
e 30 Lord Dorſet, . we are aſſured 
* 3 eee Wee nee ta 


Carl's © wt = 0 could nel Bet daily Ann 
without daily books; for ſhe told his pa- 
tron, that his daily bread depended on his 


gaily rte He had many patrons; 


and, ot \the reſt, James Duke 
Nt York, who Was. omg for bis 


Dr 2 


wh to thoſe who were attached to 
his intereſt. I am afraid we muſt at- 
tribute great part of his misfortunes to : 
the diſſolute manners of the times; by: 
the ſtrong current of which, a man of 
an eaſy thoughtleſs diſpoſition, and ſtrong 
ly addicted to ſocial pleaſures, is borne 
7 along inſenſibly. In a life of our author, 
| publiſhed with his works, about fort; 
: _ years ſuice, the biographer: tells us ame- 
lancholy ſtory of his extreme poverty 
ö of his being reduced: tor the neceſſity of 
| vings of : his- appetite, from a gentleman 
unknown to him; Who being ſhocked: 
and ſurpriſed at the unexpected diſtreſi of 
the author of Venice Preſerved, en = 
his hand a guinea; and that Otway was 
choaked with a piece of den /: 
| 


immediately purchaſed. The day of his 


A and i where he died, are fag.” 
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to ts rath of e at at ta pu it 
houſe on Tower-hill. VT Lol 
But all lovers of genius will think 

_ themſelves indebted to Dr. Warton'y Who, 
from the papers of Dr. Spence, has 

oved ithe af icting tale to be à fiction or 
miſinformation- Otway owed his death 
to ati act of generous friendſhip . A friend 
of his had/oceivedsr a very groſs affront ; 
the injurious perſon ſoon after, withdrew 
to ſome part of the cimtinent. Otway 
purſued him to demand ſatisfaction; in 
his return home, he wWwas ſeized with a 
cold, Which ended in a e that 
N a period to his life.“ trül. 2 RU 
Our: author, while Airing AO 

many enemies; of whom, in his dedi- 
cations, prefaces, and -prologues, he fre- 
quently complains. The ſingular merit 
of his two — 8 0 —_ in * opinion, 
D 9:6. 4 5d 5 pd. Me bil cite 
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0 F ANY. 3 
the capital fault of which he was guilty, | 


and not to be pardoned by his rivals. It is 


ſaid; that Dryden diſliked him on account 
of his friendſhip for Tom Shadwell: that, 
indeed, could not be a recommendation ta 
the laureat; but the involuntary tears 


which were ſhed àt his Orphan and Ve- 


nice Preſerved, were the criminals that 
made him Hateful to Dryden, whoſe 
ſcenes were never honoured with ſo 
beat zan njppobbleions's , Th os 
never forgave till the great ſubduer of 


envy i had eraſed his name from the 


full, ſays! Ben Joiffony he butol aH The. 


expreſſion is ufte but, I fear he ap- 


plicatiqn is too juſt. When Otway was 
in his grave, Dryden ſpoke of him with 
tenderneſs, and lamented that he had not 


known him in an earlier period of his life. 8 
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He then, and 1 believe not till ? „ ac- 


dene ledged his ſuperior, power in * 
1 * 550 heart.“ It is to the credit of Otway 


| partes: 1 no may tion to 0 
4 3 e ly ed, Hero roig 
f F I iendſhi P- Was pr inted in 1719. The edi- 
tor had the affurance;to: aſſert that it was 
Written hy Otway ; the public ſaw. at once 
that it was an impudent forgery. The 
MS. was not in his hand- writing, nor was 
there in the compoſition a ray of genius. 
” The two principal characters of Venice 
Preſerved, Jatfier and Pierre, by Betterton 
aud Smith, were much admired and ap- 
ded.-/ - e eee eee, and 


Ant of Painting: 1 
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Colours, and ſhewn in the moſt ſtriking 
attitudes, by the accompliſhed Betterton. 
Smith's perſon was commanding; and the 
ſpectators juſtified, by applauſe, the pro- 
a5 of _ line where e . 


SELF IT Pt r repoto 
fins, \ gi af 9 450 1 mes ſee'ſt me, 
| : 14 4 * 


And Bedainar's cornpliment $02 Sach n 
De dee 27 n Wy 
The poets, who firſt feign'd a 3 of war, 6111 
1 NN aol 87 = = 


]: LN 


The figure of ene aor ſhould ever, if 
poſſible, Juſtify the poet's deſeription of 
the character. Garrick, who had ven | 
tured to act Pierre againſt Delane's 'Jaf | | 
fier, refuſed the fame part with Barry: | 
«1 will not (ſays Roſcius) bully the nie- 
nument.'———— The great Mrs. Barry's Bel- 
videra was one of thoſe parts which ob 1 


" 
"I 4 
n * 


tained for ber, as Downs ſays, the na 


of James Madam e 0 The ch ww | 
; which,) | 
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ich, this'wtiter ſays; nd miütr could 80 
85 her act without being moſt tenderly affected, 

3 were Monimia, Belvidera, and Iſabella in 
Ty te Fatal Marriage. To her ſupreme ex- 
cellence, in theſe and other parts, 'the 
owed a diſtinction unknown before to any 
comedian, a benefit · night, which ſhe 
alone enjoyed for ſeveral years; nor do I 

3 find, that even Betterton had that mark 
TRE of cop pate ir a 1 eee or u o before 
bout the year 1 706, Wilks was caſt 

into thei part of Jaffier; Mills, Pierre; 

3 and Mrs, Rogers,” Belvidera. * This actreſs, 
| after ſtanding out a long ſiege of amorous 
5 courtſhip from V As, 7⁰ ture his lite, a. 3 


jock, by — tnovorang of © Wilks. A gen- 

man who publiſhed the life of Wilks 
mM ſoon after his deceaſe, gives us ſome odd 
1 apgegdozes of the con ſequences arifing from 


2 
/ 
: * 
SY 4 
% ? 5 
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the Linas 8 ee The lady's reſent- 
ment was wrought up to ſuch a degree, f 

that, when they acted together the parts 
of Jaffier and Belvidera, from their cloſe 
embraces ſhe left viſible and bloody marks 


of her jealous reſentment. . This, how- 
ever: painful to Wilks, was ſport to the 
audience; the play was, for this reaſon 
frequented. mueh. To behold this ſtrange 
perverfion, of. courtſhip, where love was 
turned into ſpite, and jealous rage took = 
place of conjugal embraces, | 88 
crowds: of curious ſpectators. . 
Mills acted Pierre ſo much to the a. 
of the public, that the applauſe beſtowed 
on him in this. part, exceeded all that was 
given to his beſt efforts in every thing elſe. 
The actors joined their voices to that of | 
the public: I confeſs, I never ſaw Mills” 
in Pierre without a great degree of appro- i 
bation; Wh he and Quin wore a white 
hat in this part I could not learn, $2004 1 by 


*3 
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dort. The following ane 


0 2 "Ye * <> as * " 
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The politics of the theatre ſtand upoi 
the ſame baſis as thoſe#6f. a ſuperior com- 
155 munity- Intereſt and amnbi 


mbition equally 
-upy the inmates of a theatre and a 
<edote e 


„ 4 
5 „ 


ture of man R 
Some time after Booth, by the intereſt 
of Lord Bolingbroke, had obtained a 
ſhare in the patent at Drury- lane; ; by 
| putting h mſelf into the park of Pierre, 
this eminent tragedian imagined he ſhould 
acquire reputation and appla ſe, eclipſe 
the performance of Mills, an ſtrengthen 
the play; and perhaps revenge the affront 
Wilks had given him, by putting Mills 
8 _ over his heady when in his 
power. One day, after rehearfal, he took 
an mee in the preſence of Cib- 
ber, to propoſe this plan of giving a new. 
vigour to Venice Preſerved. Wilks was 
o far from reliſhing the propoſal, that he 


2 threw down his 1 8 of Jaffier in a re, | 


0 ＋ 4 . Te} £58 


md" n proteſted he would never 
act it again. Perhaps he imagined. Boot 
would bear away the general applauſe ; per- | 
haps, in the warmth of his temper, he 
thought that a blow was aimed at him and 

his friend, Mills, at the dame time. But why 
ſhould we not rather attribute his conduct 

to a more generous motive? Mills was at 
honeſt man, and his valued friend: the de- 
priving him of a character in which he eon- 
ſtantly gained the favour of the people, he 
might reaſonably conjecture, would lower 
his merit, and leſſen him in his owneſteem, 
Booth, however vexed and diſappointed, = 
like an able politician, ſuppreſſed his 
anger, and ſubmitted to act the part K 
Jaffier. He knew that Cibber would 1 8 
eſpouſe the cauſe of Wilks on all oc 

ſions; for, however Colley may com- 
plain, in his Apology, of Wilks's fir 
and- impetuoſity, he in general was 7 

ber's rest adwirer 3 3, he eee hind), 
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on” all lhoafiond, hoe jap own 2 
| or intereſt did not in erpo | 
prived the inoffenſive Hatry See 25 the 
5 liberty of the ſcenes; becauſe! he had, in 
dommon with others, made merry with 
. T1dL rn * ſong, on his being appointed 
Io poet laureat; ſaying at the ſame time, he 
was ſu rpriſed at his 1 impertinence, in be- 
having e to 10 a man gf. fuch 
el mei. 
During Booth's inability WY which 
| laſted from 1729 till his death, in 1733, 
Wilks was called upon to play two of his 
parts. Jaffier, and Lord Haſtings in Jane 
Shore. Booth was, at times, in all other 
reſpects except his power to go on the ſtage, 
in : good 22 health, and went among the 
playets for his amuſement. His curioſity 
drew him. to the play-houſe on the nights | 
when Wilks acted. theſe. characters, In 
: which himſelf” had appeared with uncom- 
| mon luſtre. All the world admired Wilks, 
a | except 
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me. 


| cellent ſcholar of Mrs. Barry. F tom the 


e e . E. be) 


except his brother manager: : amidſt the 


repeated burſts of applauſe which he vs ) 


torted, Booth alone contiuued filent: / 


If theſe two anecdotes are worth 3 
un reader owes them to Benjamin Victor, 
who, Aly, years. ſince, related them t to 


A 
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time this great actreſs quitted the ſtage, | Y 


till the. year 1732, Mrs. Porter, as far 
as I ear; learn, repreſented the part of 


Belvidera, and never failed dee ply to affect 
every audience. Booth was no admirer 44G 
Oldfield's tragody, but was in raptures * 
with Porter i in the ſcenes of Pu } 


| 
; 
U 
| 
* 
* 
* 
! 
; 
Ly 
' 
* 44 
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this al ale with al the Es on * 


which the tendereſt writer could i nl re 


She excreded particularly 3 in her agony, | 
when, forced from Jaffier, i in the ſecond ON 


In begging a another embrace from. Jag | 
Vor. III. WER *W> | > fler, 
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ßer, when he is about to leave her for ever) 


her Seek and 40 an dien of mind were not 
to be deſcribed: F . POOR: © 
" LE 1 AF * 1 * l itt, 

| "Thiz—and no more. Fiſting 11 { 
onen T 4 | e of 


— 


* 1 „A. 


— Another, fare another l : 125 F; 
2 ** that poor little one you've tea, fuch, care e of 
| Ae muy: 7 


1. 41 bo, N Ct + > 
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| Nor ſhould J ehen delicate manner of 
putting him in mind * eee in 
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afterwards * at Copent-gar rden, Venice 


n ne in 10 4 
Ie erved Was Ke ( in reputation by Ryan; in 


* * 
1 0 


N | _ 7 in! in Pierre, and Mrs. 8 Seymour ä 
in elvidera, who was fucceeded by Mrs. 
Hitt UN. —— het aflots rg this 
Favourite play ng man) years, againſt their 
rerful rivals of Drury-lane.” 'Ry an Was, 
L believe, in "Jatfier, 4 "IE" of wa 


ry 


ifteying the ardour of tbe brave and 


: expreſſed them agreeably to their various 


of the drama, IH perſon the was tall and 
well rade, but grew large as ſhe advanced 


in a eben I once had wh him. af 


lat manner be beten when n ; 


in actor whom his maſter, Rich, preferred | 


to all he lad e ever ſeen. Quin acted Pierre 
- ſuppoſed Booth would have done; In 


gallaht foldief; in the firſt ſeenes, he was. 

not fo happy as in uttering his reſentment 

of Jaffier's treachery, i in the fourth act. 
Mrs. Seymout felt all the paſſions; Wd 


powers; and in eomforiy t6 the action 


in Hfe; her cotmtenarive was expreſſive; 
aud her voice pleafing and flexible; Her 
Belviders was amonyft thoſe chatdfters 
that eotifributed to rale her reputation - 
Mr. Ryu wis ſo ſtrongly prejudiced: in 
the opinion of Mts: Seymour's merit, that 


my 


5 8 "£57 


* Sono les eee po ben in Verthe' s \ 
frontiſpioce to the tragedy of Mariamne, © © 


5 
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8 the Bedford coffee · houſe, he aſſured mr he 
thought her ſuperior to all the actreſſes he 
had ever ſeen. Though we thould think 
him teo partial, in preferring Mrs, Sey- 
maour to Mrs. Oldfield and Mrs. Porter, 
2 yet ſurely the muſt have had a large ſhare | 
ef merit to engage his. Judgment o Arovg)y 
in her fayour. Del: it . 
bo Mr. Gar. T ick, when fixed ce manage 
ment of Drury-lane, for reaſons I have 
already adduced, reſigned Pi ierre, in Which 
part his fire and ipirit were not equally ſup- 
ported by grandeur and dignity of perſon, 
for Jaffier, which he acted with great and 
0 deſerved. approbation many wears. The 
pra frenzy With which Jaffer is 
f ſeizeds in the fourth, act, on faiicying t that 
be ſaw his friend on t th he rack, bay, 7755 
nor perhaps eee pl 


| fo 2 . He Sroans; | 
WT kt how he + groans [ "EE ſcreams are in my ears 


\ 


with ſuch aſtoniſhing force, , that they 


trembled at the i imaginary Picture. lu all 


the ſofter ſcenes of domeſtic woe, conju- 
gal tenderneſs, and agonizing diſtreſs, 
Barry, it muſt be owned, Was Gartick's 
maſter. Ip 

| Moſſop 8 Pierrę ſhould not be forgotten; > 
his fine full-toned voice, and ſtrong ex- 


preſſion ion of ſentiment, gave uncommon 
= to the warath aud f monte of the 


#44 


the 3 in the third at, The 


threw. a gallantry i into his action as firik- 


ing as it 748 unexpected. In this ay 
1 ſhould recollect, that formerly, Piptre, 
: after challengin the other Conſpirators, | 
addrefled hi * to one of chem in I 


flowing te terms : 3 
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The enthuſiaſtic power of Gatriek pres 5 
: ſented this dreadful; image to the audience 5 
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| Or. ea ih that Jen, wither'd, wreiched, ber 


6 * * & *4 4 _ 


And. that an acher of A coſt bee tente 
| Kgure, with a pale countenance ſtocd up, 
with a half-drawn ſword, and raiſed a ge- 
neral laugh in the ar nce. The famous 
Tony Aſton, the i itinerant comedian, was 
80 performer of this ridiculous part. 
But Moſſop expelled greatly: 1 in the ve; 
8 reproaches which, in the fourth 
act, he poured, with energy and force, 
on the treachery and cowardice of Jaffier. 
The bones of his vpice were equally 
ted to the loadeſt rage and and the moſt 
deep and yr Ren which he * 
ciouſſx yariel.-: UT, = 15 9 > 
. Mrs. Cibber was long a Belvidera 1 
. War. and Garrick; 5 her excellencies are 
ſtill freſh in the memory of 4 public Whg 
2 and admired them. Every ſituation 


ol Belvidera ſecmed to be fbrrbed on pur- 


Bp : mm to call forth her pgs FAT . 


of) * | 1 | Crave 
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2 were no mean competitors of 


parts. which Fequire. equal abilities. 571175 

Mrs. Siddons hae, in Belvidera, as well 
as. many other parts, not only attracted 
the attention, but abfolutely fixed the fa- 
your of the town in her behalf. This 
atreſs, like a reſiſtleſs torrent, has borne 


down all before her. Her merit, which 


is certainly very extenſiye in tragic cha- 
racters, ſeems ta have ſwallowed up all 
remembrance of preſent and paſt perfor- 
mers; but, as I would not ſacrifice the 
living to the dead, neither would I break 
down, the Katyes of the \ hopontyble de- 


Mrs. Cibber, in this, as well as many « other 


pedeſtals. 0 The Gn of the pail þ is 
laudable; I wiſh. it may be laſting, but 1 
hope without that, ingratitude to their old 
ea which will make their paſſion 
s leſs valuable, as it will 


convey, a poi to her, that Þ new: e [ 


Sq 3 Trac. 2506 
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be has fp anxivuſly' ſtudied to fortb, and 


15 Bagpiy made. The perſon of Mrs. 
Siddons is greatly i in her favour: juſt riſing 
above the middle ſtature, ſhe looks, walks, 
and moves, like a woman of * ſußerior 
rank. Her countenance is expreſſive ; her 

eye {0 full of information, that the paſſio ion 

is told from her look before ſhe peaks, 

Her voice, though not ſo barmonious 
| as Mrs, Cibber 8, is ſtrong and plea- 

= ſing; nor is a word loſt for want of 

due articulation, which the comedian 

- ſhould always conſider! as his firſt duty, and 

eſteem the fineſt conception of paffi ion of 

no value without * She excels all per- 
ſons i in payin 8 attention to the bufineſs of - 
the ſcene; her eye never wanders from the 
peifon ſhe ſpeaks to or ſhould look at; 
when ſhe is ſilent. Fler modolation of 
grief, i in her plaigtive e of the 
interjetion, « oh! is ſweetly f 1 wing, and 
1 Wi the ie” bert. Her wlan in 
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lesbarer of HoBievrs OY ande Haint⸗ 
ing fits in the time of her acting, Det - 
teſtimony to the effects of her exertions. 
She certainly does not ſpare herſelf. — 
Neither the great nor the vulgar can fay, 
that Mrs. Siddons i is not 1 m 1 cars 
neſt. 135 25 SES fee x 4 $8 14 17 
The actors have aſſured me, that the 
farces which uſed to raiſe mirth in an au- 
dience after a tragedy, now fail of that ef- 
fect, from Mrs. Siddons's having ſo abſo- 
lutely depreſſed the ſpirits of the audience, 
that the beſt comic actors cannot meal 
then into mirth or vivacity. 8. 
ff have ſaid, in the Memoirs of -Gariick, 
that Mrs. Crawford, in tragedy, knew the 
readieſt way to the heart; and I will not re- 
tract: Iwill add, farther, that her comio 
humour is not much inferior to her tragie 
ſpirit. Miſs Voung's accompliſhments, i in | 
the ſame book, T honeſtly and heartily act | 
knowledyed. |. Phis winter will perhaps. 
ne ſuch a laudable emulation ee 


Th 
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. Mrs. Yates, TR am a, Pray 
14 to quit the ſtage. The Engliſh 


theatre will long lament the loſs. of an 
_  atreſs, whole juſt elocution, noble man · 
ner, warm paſſion, and majeſtic deport- 
ment, have excited the admiration of 
foreigners, and red the affection and pr 
| plſe of Britons, | | 
Before I finiſh my 3 on a actors 
of Venice Preſerved, I think myſelf called 
upgn to do juſtice to the merits of Mr, 
Brereton, All the tender and paſſionate 
 Gtugtions of Jaffier, it appears, he had well 
ſcucked; for, in gyery ttitnde, be cx- 
preſſed vſtiy. He was particularly 
happy in that maſtorly ene of varied 
paſſion, and ſtrong agony, in- the fourth 
208, with Relyidera It will not be ſaying 


= much of n 8 Jatfier, that even - 
AE iy . | | * 


f 


\ 


had married. It was thought a teſpect 


OTW A V 26% 
. who have been ſpectators of Gar- 


ricx and Barry in the ſame character, 
could yet ſee him with pleaſure, I could 


wiſh an . of Mr. Brereton's merit 


would avoid tones in ſpeaking which ap- 
proach to ſomething like ſinging. Of Mr. 
Benſley's Pierre 1 ſhall only obſerve, that 
although his perſon- is againſt him, his 
conception of the part is very juſt. 


The Hllowing anecdote, of Quin and Dr. 


W— Fa; was told many years fince. 
The RG was at Bath when the latter 
lived with Mr. A- ,, whoſe niece he 


due to ſo eminent a man as Quin, for Mr. 
Adiliiine to invite him to dinner. After 


2 the cloth was removed, the divine en er 


into eonverſation with the player on the 
ſuperior excellencies of Shakſpeare. Quin | 
acceded to all that he ſaid upon that topic, 


but begged o be heard a word or two & A 


| 
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merits in in the pathetic ſtyle; 1 "nay, 
the at | How fo, Mr. Win x 
ſaid the doctor. Ele, lookin 4 archly on 
the company, and ſmiling at the great 
eagerneſs with which Mr. A ſwal⸗ 
| dowed'every word of W, pronounced 
emphatically the ey nc Lang in 
Venice: Preſerved ; 


* · 


2 =o As = 3 men | 
A the ſoft eaſy cuſhions on which knayes 
NS TRAD me moo 55 


. 


0 ;;/ Quin. knees well 5 9 in at 
ing, Garrick was the doctor's idol, a par- 
tiality he could not eaſily . forgive; and, 
it is ſuppoſed, he bluntly embraced. this 
wee to let him know His opinion 
f. him. 1 muſt not forget to tell my 
| — chat old Jacob Tonſon purchaſed 
8 the copyright of Venice Preſerved for 
feen pounds! What would mother ſuch 


wh he w en 5 e e 
XY . 14 Rival 


Re FF; 
201 1 1 4 
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General opinion i the writer and bis hero. — | 


£ \ Addiſon. — Dryden and Lee. — Dryden * 
verſen. Lea Axle. —-Alerander's charac- 


ter unfair repreſented by Pope and 


- 234 


a Alexander a builder of cities and 


r LIES 


a promoter of commerce M. Hotwell and 


.. theBraminge- — -LeBryn and Lee — ce. 


ment to tbe aftion of Hart.— eymner's opmion- 


. 1 


© of Hart. Noc hee. —. Kin Ng Char, les's; Sf res 
| ferenceef Mohun.—Plain Dealer. —Pinch- 
wiſe, —Charatters afted by Hart and M. 


5 bun- latter nt mentioned n an agres. 


5 = 


734 . aines d:ſmiſſed by Hart —Chunt Ha 
—Tom Brown, —Dryden--- Aneedote wa 
H aines „ 


abt - 4 2 
2 _—_ 8 a * _ IF. 2 4 55 - * 
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ment. — Foe Haines and a clergyman =» — 


bi piatiatre etlt ries. 


Ps by — and Nell | 1 Gro 
I Fwy reading 7. 
and Mobun died, ih — - Betterto's 5 


—His . a \ the —His 
MCT IS lem of. Bemming. —＋ 's fe 

- death. Ain s Aa . Marſhall 
and Mrs, "Corbet. —Barry, "8 . Dy 


Ur Beer bpunbon of the o 

ip Ape, ank Uf his hero, is not 
very fand dle ft They. Heb was mad 
Wet, in is ſad, wild deſenibecd int frantie verſe 
he Kalle of a the ad warrtor=Bur i it is 
ä he opition | df the faber and Judictous Ad- 

Mien, that 2908 dor Engnick poets, there 
| Was! none cs bettep türe for rraged) y 
than 1 £26, i, ra added of indotging the im- 
petuo ity of his * getinns, he tad! reſtrained 
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at once a 5 


A1 r N ABK. 2 
this writer. With him he joined in cor. 


poſing the tragedy of the Duke of Guile, 
and the celebrated Oedipus, His copy 


of verſes on the Rival Queens, contains 
Wy of Warm affeckton, aud 
fine apoloꝶy for ——— id 
extravagant cs gg his friends 


* 115 


doch praiſe ; is Jour“ 4 , while you che ; pallons i movey S 


* 


That tis nol nger feign'd, cis real love, 


Where nature triumphs over wretched 3 art; | 
We only warm the head, but you the heart. 


Always yon warm; and, if the ring. yours. G 
Ms in hof regions; bring the 1 x I 
is but to make your fragrant { pices blow, 
Which in But Elder climates will ae grow. 


* 1 4 


That bibmblefylefWhich Dronds, their vietue oaks, 


Is i in Four, pawer, you need but CM Fake. | 
Your: beautedus img ger muſt allow's 
By all but lone v 7 posts of + croud : 4 
But hol“ meld: Bgm. pet Uniber ko; 10 155 
The worth of Titian or of ow * 5 1 0 65 
11 453 H 1 

8  Nocyfthch r ing th e ne 1 glow, I 


friendſhip Fay theſe lines, and the ſedate, 44. 
eifon of Ada, apy afraid e we cannot 
tead thirty lines together, even in Lee's beſt 
BY | picees, 


„ j i 
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fal | efforts £vhkev, Rub Warmth of his 
tem po; carries every paſſion to extreme: 


17 HOY 14 7 ; 1 110% * 


is dota tage, and his anger, madneſs. 
enges db mud be. -contefled,. that, in 

ſeverab Plays, ſuclr as: Mithridates, 
Theodoftus, L Junius Brutus, and Alct- 
Ander; there is Mill eb 85 "#6 ale 
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and "RY as a genuine repreſentation, of 
fact. or character. The latter has ill cou- ö 
pled the Conqueror of Aſia with the booriſh | 
| Charles: From Macedona's madman zo the 
Swede. You. might as well put in compa- 
riſon the ſwift racer and the laborious cart- 
horſe. So have I heard Garrick, in an ill 
humour, put the merits of Barry and 
Sparkajogether, which were utterly diſſimi- 
Fools. 
Boileau goes e chow, Pope; n not 
ſatisfied with putting the Conqueror of the 
world into a mad-houſe, he calls on the 
Lieutenant de Police to ſeize him and exe- 


cute. him as a felon : So ee 


Qu'on livre ſon edit en Fase à la Reinib ! : 
Dans trois jours nous verrons le phẽnix de = IVR 
Laiſſer ſur Vechaffaut ſa t&te et ſes lauriers., | 


Wo: my opinion, Voltaire too Erjoully i 
refutes the poet's rhapſody. Boileau n might 
reaſonably have been aſked, whether h 6 [1 


r. L L Louis XIV. could not ANTE | 
W 
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= the pur: lor his Alexander, whoſe atnbition 
| was lefs laudable than that of the Greek, 
becauſe founded on more fordid motives. 


Iet it not de forgotten, that Alexander, 
At a time of life fubject to the turbulente of 
paffion, and during the intoxication of 
donqueſt, founded and built more cities 
„ than all the other conquerors of Aſia had 
destroyed; and that the man whom the 
poets treat as a fool and a madman, 
1 abſolutely changed and improved the com- 
merce of the world. It is true, - indeed, 
' _ _ that our:own Holwell, who lived thirty 
| years among the Bramins, and-made him- 
ſelf maſter of their ancient as welt as mo- 
dern language, aſſures us, that their an- 
nals bear wirneſs to the invaſion of their 
+ country by Alexander; and that, im their 
dialect, they call him robber and murderer. 
Bot theſe pacific. people, Voltaire obſerves, 3 
bad no other idea of a warrior; and it is 
Polieved, they beſtowed the fame titles on 


95 the kingsof of Perſia themſelves. 4 0 
.. a "I Tas 


"ALEXANDER is 
- Leerhas, artfully; enough, contrived to 
inſert) in his tragedy, the moſt material 
events uf Alexander's life: the death of Phi- 
lotas, the paſſage of the Granicus, his con- 
queſts in India, his paſſion for Roxana, the 
death of Clytus, and many other tranfae- 
tions. Thoſe w ho have ſeen Le Brun'spic« 
ture of Alexander's paſſing the Granicus, 
will juſtify the animated deſcription of it 
which Cibber! per cenſures: 5 


i When tory, like the Jaznlihy eagle, Rood 
| Perch'd'6n my beaver i in the Granic flood! | 
When fortune's ſelf my ſtandard trembling bore, 
And che pale fates ſtood frighted on the ſhore; 
When the immortals on the billows rode, 
And E 2 appeat d che es - — ! | 


ts * 3429 - 


Lee edna ket e FOR WV UV 
clothed. the beautiful and 1 figuies 
of the pencil. An ttt 1483 v 310 Sth: :; 

In the Engliſh Were 1794, 
Tam condemned for praiſing lines whbſo 
bombaſt, the writer aſſures us, was become 
| I did not know that Cibber's 
T2 authority 
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| authority in criteiſm „was o well eftabliſh- 
ed 3 for in no other writer art _ repro- 
| bated as an inſtance of the falſe ſublime. 
The name of Warburton may, fevhups, 
have ſome weight with this gentleman, 
I his notes on Pope'sfirſt Epiſtle of Horace's 
2d book, he enters largely into tie merit 
of the lines ! have quoted; and after ob- 
ſerving, that theſe ſix lines, unluckily for 
the Laureat's criticiſm, contain not only 
the meft fublime, but the moſt judicious, ag 
that poetry can conceive, he proceeds to 
Particularize the beauty of each Hite: + 

 Hadthegentfetnan ſeen Le Brun's ple g 
of Alexander's battles, or even the prints 
taken from them, he would not have ſlighted 
my remark; that Lee, in the true ſpirit of 
potty; had ctothed the beautiful and glow- 


* N * 1 


E of the peueil. „e 


This 7 was long the'fa write of 
the court and eity, eſpeelafly when akted, 


as originally,” by Karts Miohen Mrs, 
aral, u, ire, Beutel. and others 
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Hart -was ſö univerſally applauded In Alex 


ander, that Dowues has recorded a fine: : 
compliment paid him by a nobleman ; —= 
That his action, in that character, Was 
Þ excellent, that no prince in Europe 

need be aſhamed to learn deportment from 
him.“ He adds too, that, whenever, Hart 


acted this part, the houſe was crouded 
as to à new play. The great. critic; 


Rymer, declared, that ſuch was the in- 
chanting force of Mr. Hart's action, ſuch 


| his eaſe, grace, majeſty, aud deni, that 
he impoſed upon the ſpectator the worlt 


productions of the poet; who, from the 
accompliſhed behaviour of the actor, was 
deceived into an opinion of merit in flie 


writer. Of Mohun I have, already given 


Lord Rocheſters optuion 3. which, coming 
from one of à capricious temper, who 


often praiſed one man from pique or envy 


to another, I ſhould: not ſo much rely oh. f 
if not confirr ed by the general teſtimony. 


They: were both great favourites ol the 


"IF 8 | king 
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the ſun, and Hart dike t the 
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| king und courtiers./ Sometir ebe nf 
uppoſe, an emulation would be excited 
from a cotmpariſon made of their ſeveral 
erxcellencies. Chailes; on ſeeing the per- 
formance of both in a he play, obſerved 
20 his coutiers, that Mohun, or Moon, 
as he pronounced it, ſhone, that day; like 
The 
latter was, in perſon; halen; and more 
genteel in ſhape, than the fotmerz; he 
ems: to have claimed tlie lead in choice of 
characters. From Mohun's generally act- 
ing grave, lee and auſtere, parts, 
1 ſhould have :caft him into that of 
Nlan ly in the Plain Dealer; but it ſeems 
5 1 it, and, to prove his right to 
dreſſed the audience in 4 plain - dealing 

5 pre 1e Ye, full of ſevere cenſure on the pit. 
85 — In the fame. author's Country. Wife, 
1 Pinehyife, « A | part not unallied in humour 


46 Minly, was de y Mokiub, and Hor- 


either in 3 e had Hart 


ed generally ſhone in the gay gentleman, ſuch - 
al as Dorimant and, Loveleſs, in Sir. Fopling, 
- Flutter and the Scornful Lady, Mohun 
ed acted, to great advantage, the lively and, 
1, volatile Valentine, in Wit without Money. 
6 I ſuſpect that theſe actors, Who had beęn, 
e from their youth, brought up almoſt toge- 
0 ther under two different maſters in the pro- | 
e feſſion of. the Kage, and who had been 
f fellow-ſoldiers in the cauſe of their royal 
. maſter, and partners in the direction of the, 
; theatre, at laſt by ſome unhappy difference,, 
4 were alienated from each other; for, in the 


agreement, between Nr. .Dayenant and: 
Betterton on the one paxt, and. Hart and 
Nynaſton on the cher, in. the Vear 168 f. 
the name of Mohun is pot Mentioned ; that 
he was alive at that dime. we know. from. 
his having acted a part in; Southern's 5 Pe 


Prince, i in 468 before i the tg royal al! c 8 * | 
Pk: were united. 178 155 
Mai Was e eſteemed aconltage _ 


T4 ' ſerver 
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| ſerver of decencyiin manners, andzreſpeRter 
of. the/dlergy.: That witty but dabauched 
droll, Jos Haines, hed Perſuadeda lengy- 
man, into whoſe: company he-had- intro- 
\ duced: himſelf, that the players were. a ſet 
ol people who wiſhed to be reformed and 
that he could recommend him to be chap- 
lain to the theatre, with a, handſpme yearly 
income; that he had nothing to do ut to 
ſummon the company to prayers every 
moruing, by ringing a bell. This impudent 
trick was carried ſo far, that the clergyman 
was introduce: by Haines, with a bell in 
Bis hand, behind the ſcenes, which he 
fre uently rang, and eried aut, audl- 
bly; Players I players ! come to Prayers! 
WV. hile Joe and ſome: of the actors were en · 
joxing this happy cbnttivancr, Hart came 
A theatre; and, ſeeing the parſon 
Wah bell, Pen foupd n dhe ipal. 
tion ; he was extremely angry with Haines, 
whom he ſmartly reprehended, and invited 
22 clergy man to dine with . U "be ſoot N 
id, L941NG o F 
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PR EVI" was an impro- 
per companion for a man of his function. 
Haines aud M. Hart could not by any 
means agree the ſober management of the 
latter did not ſalt with" the irregular and 
vicious condutt of the former. Haines, 
not ſubinittitig'ro be governed by "the eſta· 

= bliſhed rules of the king's theatre, was dif- 

miſſed, and ſbon "after received intö Bet- 

'rertdn company. He was a wit and great | 
Joker, and Writer of prologues and epils- 
gues, many of which he” ſpoke himfſelf. 

The famous one, pronòunced on the back of 
an afs; has often raiſec abundance of mifth, | 
and was lately revived by ſome of bur c 

5 though I think the jeſt is o- 
worn vat, that a riew one might be bote 
at no great expence of brains. Haid 

velled over ſeveral parts of Europe, 2175 4 
e who. =o” es _ ache. 
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- hore bis expences: this got him "FA 
of Count Haines. 55 Tom, Brown c celebrates 


Haines asg jolly toper.; and employs, him 
a a quack, in the, infernal regions, to 


5 ; 8 gure the diſorders of Erehus. Tom, 


5 likewiſe, from his envy. or diflike of Dry- 
den, makes out a whimſical dialogue  be- 
tween bim and Haines, where their ſeveral 

conyerſions to popery are diſcuſſed with ſome 

pleaſantry. F. rom Haines's calling Dry- 

5 den, ſeveral times in this dialogue, Poet 

5 Squad, 4 name originaliy given himby Ro- 

"cheſter, we may gueſs at his make and 
ferm. By Dryden' s ranking Haines with 

Oates, in the laſt line of his epilogue 1 to the 

Pilgrim, [revived for his ſon's benefit, it is 

evident be was diſpleaſed at being joined 

* -this Hebauched'/player, and reſents the 

affront in terms by uo means to the honour 

Pie Haines. . — Speaking, of 2 TER 
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In ſhort, we'll grow as moral as we can, 
Save here ar there a woman or a man: 
; But neither you nor we, with all our paing, | 
Tun mak clean wotk ; there will be ſome remains, 
While you have lſtill your ee and we our 
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rec, 1 believe, were the laſt lines 
Which were written by this great poet, who 
died ſoon after ; : nor did Haines long ſur- | 


HC. % 


vive him. 481 ſhall, not have many op- 


Ares r : 


portunities to mention, this odd character, 


4 . «4 214 


Iwill here quote an anecdote relating to 
him, which I heard from the mouth of Mr. 
Win, ir in the : green-room of Covent: garden, 


+ lt. 3 
the winter when he and Garric 
ö 1:1) $ FR: diatp «13 1 35 pr 
gaged at that theatre. | 
| | | 461 a his 


Mr. Garrick. was informing the company 


ln 


then preſent, of his acting the part of 
Oreſtes, in the Diftrefled Mother, at 


Dublin. * In order, faid he, * to gain 2 
255 Hir wrnng ä 
more accurate Knowledge of the chara er, 
1 waited on the author, Ambroſe Philips, 
who lived not far from the metropolis. 
1 begged hi muy to inform me particularly 


T con- 


k were en- 


N Fey 


| emcerning His intention in the eerie 
of Oreſtes. Philips told me, that, during 
ls writing that part of the play, he was 


y. 


Ake a perſon. out of his mind; that he was 
ſo carried away by his enthuſiaſtic rapture, 
that, when his friend Mr. Addiſon came 
into the room, he did not know him; ; and 
that, as foon as he recovered from his fit, 
be faid to him, — What, Joe, 15 it you * 
A That,“ ſaid Quin, was to let you 
know how familiar he was with Mr. Addi- 
fon; | And this puts me in mind, Mr. 
Garrick, of a ſtory I have heard related of 
2 predeceſſor of our 8,0 that witty and 
wicked rogue, Joe Haines. In the 
reign of James II. the court was buſy i in 
mn. Sing converts to the Roman Catholic 
faith, ih which they had ſome ſucceſs.— 
Some of the new papiſts proteinded t to 
have ſeen viſions and dreamt dreams ; and, 
amongſt the reſt, Joe Haines, Who profeſ- 
Fed himſelf a 4 convert; declared that the 


ö 25 Vie Mary had apparel to bim. Lord 
| | Sun- 


2 
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>, 


Penn ſent for Joe, and aſked - him. 
about the truth of his converſion, and whes 


n 

5 | ther he had really ſeen the Virgin ? Ves, 

as my Lord, I aſſure you it is a fact. How 

e, was it, pray ? — Why, as I was lying in 

e my. bed, the Virgin appeared to me, and 
ſaid, Ariſe, Joe! ! — You lie, you rogue, 


laid the Earl; for, if it had really been the 
i Virgin herſelf, ſhe would have ſaid Joſeph, 
| if it had been only out of E to hee 
huſband? Took. 
Hart was hy firſt cuccefsful nt * the 
famous Nell Gwyn; and, from a ſeller of | 
oranges, brought her to the ſtage, where 
ſhe acted many years with the public ap- 
plauſe. . Her royal maſter, the. indolent y 
Charles, was ſo pleaſed with the charms of 
her converſation, that he more than ſhared: 
his time between her and his miſtreſſes of 
higher rank; nor was he ever better pleaſed. { 
than with the agreeable dalliances and | 
ſprightly witticiſms of the charmin gN ell. | 


Some Jeans ſince, I ſaw, at Mr. Berenger's 
"oP Houle, 


a” a 
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. le, Is Ny e Mews 8, 4 picture of this lady, 


Hiid'to/be- drawn by Sir Peter Ley; ; and 


ſhe appeared to have been extremly” at- 


tractive. "Charles, with his laff breath, 


recommended poor Nelly to his ſueceſſor 
She was good-natured, friendly; and cha- 
ritable. Pr. Tenniſon, her pariſh prieft, 
preached ker funeral- ſermon; - and, when 


"11 * f 


Tome ſtarch people objected to Kis 7 promo- 


IWM 
tion tot the fee of Canterbury o on that ac- 


count, the generous deen Mary defended 


lying, at thefame time, that Ten. 


niſon was fo honeſt * man, that the be- 
Heved all he faid of Mrs . Gwy n was true. 


Hart, 'v When he e gave up 110 intereſt 1 in 


"the king 8 theatre, to Pr. Davenant and 
Y Mr. Betterton, ſtip matey for a weekly ſa- 
OY lary of forty inte. which. he did not 
Jong e enjoy. The ſtone put an end to his 


Ife; but 1 cantiot 125 5, With any certainty, 


Mm at'whar' time. LOT SCN.» 4415 6; 

Of this — Actor, the Tatler 
= pain 1 
„ „„ | EPIC 


, — on acting: 


ALEXAND ER. | a 


6 It was o jmpolſble, he ſaid;* chat the player 
could ever act with grace, except he had 
forgotten. that he was before an audience- 
till he was arrived at that, his motion, his 
air, his every ſtep and geſture, have ſome- 
thing i in them which diſcovers he is under 
reſtraint, for fear of being ill received; or, 
if he conſiders himſelf as being in the pre- 
ſence of thoſe who approve his behaviour, 
you ſee an affectation of that Pleaſure run 
through | his whole carriage.” 
The great advantage of 8 an ort | 
ginal, character, is derived from the in- 
ſtructions of the author. From him the 
learning of the part muſt be communicated 
to his inſtrument, the. player: if he is 2 
maſter in his profeſſion, he will, in his 
turn, impart uſeful hints to the poets 
which will contribute to the irpproyement 
of the ſeene. Mohun, who, acted . [ 
in Alexander, Cibber tells us, had ſo high 53 


-that he. chrew downs part, 3 of 
. ating 


1 | 4 
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not more k. 
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en 
1 wn hi been 37 to, Jo s friend, 
rt, ande. W 2 ited, for 22 rreat 
and found knowledge in his fofeſ. 

In. He 1 is celebrated by ord ocheſte er, 


DEER [fg ir e *3 £3037 2 
M's great Ao pe Pe the ſta "4 The 


digni ity of his ſtep, 1 ſaidhis Lordthip,  Mimics 


on 


could it ingithtes a they. could ngt reach 


; 337 423.3 


_ the ſublimi wn n. Cibber, 
S; $2447 * 1 11 ; oy + * 3 2 


who lived Þo nea ime z,of Hart and 


11 be £56 7 In Ir 70 it 


Mah cope red ave collected me. 
hing relating $0, theſ ee ayers 
12 notice; at preſent, v ax not 
en Haß ben, they: were; ben 


u, H, wh 
_ they Mt: Prime sf Mebun OD 


TINGS 1 ** that a 5 Verde 
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, acted. 0 er with a 3 
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Hep by 55 2 8 Pi An W 2221 
g this charact * Nef, W. . 7 7 533.105, 10 


rocoyer. Ty eech *Pphaſis af 1 5; . 
? | n which 


"He: * ” 9 „ \ 
I As. 5 a 
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een 1 
mich ag ay I: ating 


pe Moni Un e pores in Hart's * 


| Een thanked him heartily, and 15 
a piece of money, in his hand, as a wa 


ne 


for fo a acceptable a ſervice. 5%. = 5 by. 
But Betterton, growing i in years, ben 
Ws this laborious - part to Mountfort, 
of whoſe merits, In ts lovers and he- 
roes, 'Cibber. peaks at large." On ti un⸗ ; 
happy murder of Mountfort,” Betterton,, 
10 Eibber, reſumed Alexander, and. 
4 ultexpetted Jäſtré on the part. 
rge Powell forhetimes. ated this 8 
rite 8 of the ladies, with  applaiis | Keen | 
was his Elytus. Booth was too Stute 
x ſebolat, it ſeems, to act the mad 12 
ander; and, in my On loſt an oppof= 
tunity of diſplaying to advantage, the h oY 
| tnony of his voice, the vigour of his a J 
and the gtacefulneſs of his deportment. 
vor. I. | 1 VU T7; n The 


29 bai Tre MISCELLANIES. 
The play had lain derniant Aliny peaks 
at all the theattes, When 3 Delane, ay 
actor from Dublin, in 1733 _— ft, by 
his At Afectudly! with uncotnittion Br 
ceſs, ät the theatre" in Godehard fields; 


9 


whers i it 58 e for 1 


fn ki ve fad as aue ax thou Hit i Soy to 
point out "his abilitics, in t 16 Lite of Gar- 
fick, 2 ho certainly d did this actor no ſervice, 
mn icking bit in the famous limile of 
che 80. and Ws in” the wat b. 
voice aud manner were 21 exactly ly i tee, 


that the aud ence: en xjoyed! the repreſentation 
by "repeated ; appl uſe. Cb. I 7 ate 
No 2 Ytus MIS Delene ar bare n's, 's, fields 

Ve p Hulet, was 
N ee to the nals Edu 10 Curl, 
the bookſeller, where. hes learnec very early 


the IT e-murders ;\ for Charles, 
Mt the part ofilexander in the 1 jo 


1 , 


P 


2 1 a 2 in dis = rn ſtcad of a 


juclip, broke it to pieces 7 with ſuch, noiſe 


lence,* that Curl, in the parlour, 


Alexander | has killed Clytus. Hulet, by 
bis maſter $; permifſion, after he had ſerved 
two Jears 0 of his apprevticethip, tried his. 
fortune o on 25 Fin ge, at Lincoln s-inn-felds 
theatre, W: 0 he remained ſeveral years; 4 
and met with encouragettient” Fre at 1e 


Jari. 
Quinz 


pyblic, with the 2 patronage of 
but his 2 not equalling Bis ER 


31482 440 * 1 


pences, he Saran Mr. Giffard's offer of . 


a 1 Eier 3 ; and ated at 'Goodman's 

fel ds 0 pttacip pal characters: ſuch 
25 Heriry VII. Fäalſtaff, Othello, uy 
in the ſourning Bride, en, 
Cate us 15 ulids Cœæſar. IN eh 5 


HA yay 


. ok 


> * . —_ 
1 — 8 $ 


| callgd;out, ko know what. Was, the matter,: . 
FP Nothing, Sir,” ſaid the apprentice, * 5 but 


* and 


jet] — | 8 a Hake | | 


"wi Hut ln a. Late ae, - the 
ſongs og part h e fung more agrecably 
than Walker. Hz was 55. a fltie, ſtrong, 
clear, and melodious pipe; his being too 
ſenſible of this Was the immediate cauſe of 
his death: "he" took 'an idle pleaſut re in 
ſtealing unperceived on a perſon, and 
deafening him with a loud hem, to 
ſhew the ſtrength” and firmneſs of his 
| lungs. As he was Practiing this trick one 
morning at rehearſal, by an extraordinary 
effort he broke a blood-veſſel, by which he 
died in twen ty-four hours. Honeſt Lyon, 
. 0 a good comic actor, and ſo remarkable for | 
a retentive memory, that he could repeat 
newſpaper, with all the advertiſerntnts, 
8 after reading it thrice. over, * was preſent 
When this uncommon accident happened, 


} | and related i it to me may Joe. 1 80 


«& 


# * 
TTT G EFT- 0, 
# * a 55 th . a i z * 
F - 
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Fe *Mr. H. Giffard an a wagerona trial lot Lyon 5 
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5 memory, by a OO of + 2 newſpaper and 4227 
| er | | 
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with this addition: that Hulet, being ach 
alarmed at the quantity, o of blood. which 
ilſvech from his moyth, was perſuaded to 
80 home; two, eminent _phyficians were 


of bent for immediately, who, pronounced the 
in caſe deſparate, and would not preſcribe. | 
nd . Hylet was extremely, corpulent, ſup- 
to poſed..to be owing, to his drinking large 
iis quantities of porter, and ale. He was a 
ne great feeder, and inde ent to exeeſz careleſs 
ry | of his dreſs, not to ſay ſordidly negligent 
ie of his perſon. In converſation he was 
„ rein and facetious, extremely, good-na- 
1 tured, and a moſt. excellent mimic ; but 
a this talent of 1 imitation he never exerciſed | 


to the diſadvantage of his fellow-come- | 
dians. The public loſt this valuable actor 
in the tharty-fifth, year of his age. Quin 
acted Clyt tus with approbation; but not 

in a manner more truly characteriſtic than 
| 5 in -the-latter's vos 


F368 os 


|. 
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5 The Vanquiſher of Aſia ndl appeared 
to more advantage i in "repreſentation, T be. 
lieve, than in the perlon of. Spranger 


| Barry. He looked, moved, E "Ate ed, 


the hero and the lover, i ina mier ſo ſu⸗ 
perior and elevated, that he charmed every 
audience that ſaw him; - he gare new life 


and v vigour to E play which ha not been 


= ſeen fince the death of Delane. His addreſs 
to his favourite Queen yrs ſoft and elegant, 
and his love ardently paſſionate; in the 
ſcenewith Cl ytus, in his rage, hewas greatly 
terrible; and, i in his penitence and remorſe, 1 
wonderfully pathetic, 1 In his laſt diſtraQing 
agony, his delirious laugh was wild; and 
Frantic, and his dying groan affecting. i 
William Powell had, from nature, ma- 
- ny requiſites to exhibit, with propriety and 
kill, lovers and beroes ; his perſon : and 
voice were well adapted t to them; his ear 
was good; nor did he want any thing | but 
| ye. o "oy. his Seen to, matu! 65 


% * 1 ; 
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ared men, he was,, certainly, inferior to 
Barry; 3 but, his diſtance, from that great 


ger 20007 Was not diſgraceful, _ If we take into 
60 qur yl the very ſhort time, he was on 
ſu 1 the ta ge, We. 1 ſhall be ſurpriſed, at the great 


progreſs he made in the art he profeſſed. | 
be original Rival Queens, Mrs. Mar- 


"1 ſhal and Mrs. Boutell, were much cele- 
6 brated, eſpecially the firſt, who ated Rox- 
I ana. She excelled | in characters of dig- 
dl nity, and! in expreſſing. the ſtrong emo- 
y tions of the heart, The high ſentiments 
* of honour, in many of her characters, 
P 4 were correſpondent to the diftates of her | 
f mind, and juſtified by her own private : 


conduct, be was particularly admired 
in Roxolank, a a character of heroic vir- : 
tue, in one of! Lord Orrery 8 plays. — — 
Aubrey de Vere, Earl of Oxford, * was ö 
charmed d with Mrs. Marſhall, that he pur- 


or ker 11 all the 28 a paſſionate a ahd \ 
n 2 4 LED ain 
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BY afl lover cold ime, Miſtracted with 


che pepulſes his love receineda he deter- 
mined t ſeice het by forge, as ſhe came 
from the, playchouſe; hut ſſ, being in- 
formed of his deſign, obtained a party of 
the king's guards to protect her, His 
| Lordihip attacked her hai r, but Was re- 
pulſed. The adventure was ſpread oyer the 
p town. The gentlemen who: claimed-a ſort 
uy. of right to hehaye with licentious freedom 
totheifemales of the theatre, were angry 
and diſappainted, while the ladies were 
pleaſed) and much extolled the conduct of 
the ſtage heroine. The king himſelf in- 
terpoſed in her favour; and told the earl, | 
that, although by his- own, conduct he 
had tqo much countenanced the vice, he 
thaught it bad enough 0% the conſent of 
the fair but that violence was un pardon · 


* 5 able in 2 ſovereign; and ſtill more ſo i in a 
PN ſubject. The earl promiſed to think no 


S 


Entree 5 r T but in a e he rer 


vo 
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not live without herz Ale wa ſo chatte 
he Lad, with her exalted virtue, tllat he had 


reſblyed; with her conſent, to marry her, 


This ait Rbxotana ſwallowed; and the 


carl was married to her by his coachman in 


the drefs' of a clergyman. + Soon after this | 


told her the'deceit, and bade her return to 
the ſtage. She threw herſelf at the king's 

feet, who commanded the earl to allow her 
a yearly income of pool. nor would he per- 


mit his Lordſhip to marry during the life of 
her ſon by him. The time of Mrs. Mar- 


ſhall's leaving the ſtage, and her death, are 


equally uncertain. {' 
Mrs. Boutell,* the * 0. 
was low in ſtature, had very agrecable fea- - 


tures, a good complexion, with a childim 
look. Her yoice was not ſtrong, but plea- | 


ſing and mellow ; ſhe generally acted ten- 
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: mer felt the effects of the blow ſome months after. | 
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genetoſity of her layers, ſhe Was enabled to 
quit the ſtage before the approach of old 
age. A quarrel, between her and Mrs. 
Barry, after the unign of the. companies, 
cone ruing a veil, which the latter claimed 
ſor Roxana, and the other as Airenvouſly 
demanded for Statira, had like to have 


. proved of fatal conſequeneri. to the latter. 


„She, by the contrivance ot intereſt of the 
wardrobe - Keeper, carried off the veil tri- 
umphantly. The Rival C Queens acted with 
much ſpirit and animoſity. In the laſt act, 
Roxana ſtruck Statira with ſuch force, 
vrhen ſhe wounded her with the dagger, 
that it entered a quarter of an inch into the 
fleſh.' As it was well known theſe ladies 
were not veſtals, it was ee 1 
N torce to the b blow. „ 
„„ Alex 
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* * Mrs. Crawford v was $76 much in \ earneſt, when the 
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tabbed Dionyfiu us, in the Greci an Daughter, that Pal- 
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Alexander's death is . the 
Play, to poiſon; but, with niore probabi- 
lity, we may place it to drunkenneſs.— 
The hero drank at once, a cup! which 


held fourteen pints: as he was attempting 
equal 


to mend his draught, by another ee 
quantity, he was ſeized with: Balke 
and ſoon after died.“ a 
In Lee's dedication of his 4 to 
the Earl of Mulgrave, we have a glaring, 
but genuine picture of the manners of the 
Times, from one who was a tharen 4 in all 
its follies and irregularities: | 
—— An age, whoſe bete is a fendee 
Jeſs riot, Neronian gambols, and ridicu- 
lous debauchery; an age, which can pro- 
duce few. perſons, like your Lordſhip, who 


dare be alone; All qur hot hours are burat 


in night-revels, or drowned by day in dead 
ſleep.” This“ was written in 16 77. if 


about the ſame 
ume playgd E King ig ope pf Mrs., Behn's 
plays; but the ſight of the audience ſo 
1 terkigec him; ſays Downes, that he was 


5 int , agen, and foil for an 


an 8 0 A New, 
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Middle comedy. uc For yer been 


with Ben Jenſin. — An admiren of cba la 
aftors, — His oppoſition to the new tafte-in 


writing Plays Play of the United King. _ 
doms.—The Rehearſal, when fer ff alted.— 
Sir Robert Howard.—Simile of the turtles; 
boar and ſow. —The family of Howard. — 
Original attor of. Bayes.---Dryden' 5 dreſs. i 
--- Buckingham and Dorfet.---Foe: Haines's 
_ Bayes, with the recantation- frologue.-- 
Eftcourt, companion of Addi fon, &c. == His 
Bayes.---Old bill of the Reheargal.---Heigh 
ho !---Eftcourt's qualities. ==» Coll W Cubber 155 
and the public at variance.--- Weſton. IG 
Steele's charadter of Eftcourt;---Remarks on 
Steele. Aue more dreaded than FRA : 
== Garrick and F vote.---Paſſage in the 


P Spetator rg r eee, Rurciiſe.—-Secre- 
Fs of | . tary : 
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tary Craggs and Sir Godfrey Kneller.- The 
| Bayes of 1 Colley Cibber r Habe and Gay. 
Bayes of Theophilus Cibber zrregf Garrick; 
/ Frater. How, Buckingham, loft the 


*4.4 4) it 


ee * Gharles II. === foe, Alte, the box- 


i — HE Sa of the! Kebesf Hl of 
rather farce of five acts, is of the 


lame ſpecies" with the middle comedy of 


the Greeks,” in which charatters of living 
perſons a are introduced with ſu <h-attributes 
das me ake them known to the audience. 
Of this kind was the Poetaſter of Ben 
| Jonſon, and the Satiro-maſtix of Decker ; 


5 molt, - if not all, of Mt. Foote's: pieces 


are of che "fam E & ſort,” TN 5 .. 4 
OE George Villets, ee a + Burkinghins, | 
the writer of "this witty ſatire, was, when 
a boy, "acquainted with Ben, Jonſon. He 

_ "inibibed an early taſte and regard for our 
beſt old dramatic Poets, eſpecially for Ben 


himſelf and Beaumont and Fletcher; the 


244, 7 ; 
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name of + Shakeſpeare I do not ſee in any 


part of his writings. He likewiſe was 


much prejudiced in favour of the come 
dians who acted at the Globe and Black- 


Friers, whom he ſaw before the com- | 


mencement of the civil wars: theſe he 
greatly admired and praiſed; they had 
ſtruck his young fancy, and he n 
them to ſucceeding actors. 

Soon after the Reſtoration, 15 great - 


number of plays were written upon a new 


model; in which all reſemblance of bus. 
manity was forgotten; probability was 
thrown out of ſight, and monſtrous 
births took place of ſuch productions 
as were founded on truth and nature. 


Buckingham, by his own perſonal oppoſi- 


tion, and his intereſt with ſeveral mm | 
men who were of high rank, tried 


ſtem the torrent of high. fon non 15 
and fow Abaldey, which was the. reigns, 
Ing taſte. '' He once ventured ſo far, in ex- 


"Og a hand written by the Honour- 
0 able 


\, 


ble Henry Howard, eldeſt for! to the 
Earl of Berkſhire, called the United: King 
that he ran tlie hazard of his life, 
This play having in it a funeral, Mr. 
Bares ridicules it in that part of the Re- 
earſa where he informs his friend John · 
fon, that, as he would have no Heenes 
alike in his play, the laſt act begi 
with a à witty ſcene, the next ſhould begin 
with a funeral. Mr. Howard s play was 
abſolutely; conderan med, and the author 


was prudent enougli i not to print it, by 


wn he eſcaped all farther animadverſion. 
50 The Rehearſal was begun about the year 


Al 266 3, and finiſhed ready for acting about 


to years after. The plague, in 1665, pre 
| ventedits repreſentation, ſo that it did not 
o its appearance till 167i; then it came 


out with conſiderable alterations and im- 


prawements. The author, in his original 
plan, intended to have; made Sir Robert | 
I dthe principal character, by the 


But the, eat reputation 
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of Dryden, who ſucceeded Sir William 


Davenant in his office of poet-laureat, gave | 
his Grace a fair opportunity to expoſe the 
turgid rants and unmeaning bombaſt ſo 
frequent i in the early dramatic works of 


that eminent writer... : 
The ſucceſs of this ſatire: more 4 an- 


3 0 
2 , 


| fwered the ex pectation of the author; and 
indeed the Rehearſal is a very „ 


compoſition ; ; in one reſpe&t it is like Don 
Quixote, for it is read and ated with 
pleaſure, though the abſurdities 2 
in it are no longer in being. For eaſy wit, 
gay ridicule, ſtrong burleſque,” and N 
parody, our language can boaſt 1 
like it. Such! is the power of ridicule, it 
can make that appear a ſubject for Ne 


which is teally i in itſelf not fo... 43 


The. parody of Dryden' 8 9 8 of ied. 
turtles, 4 8 ſecond part of his Conque 0 
of Granada, is a ſtrong, inſtanceof 2 
power of ludicrous wit. As I mall not 
trouble my To with many quotations. 


Vor. III. 1 7 AI from 
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from. a play which is in every body” g 
hands, I ſhall only give the Ralls and 
che parody upon ** 


8 


80 two kind turtles, when a forts i is an 
„an up, and ſee it gathering in the ſky ; : 

"Each calls his mate to ſhelter in the groves, 
Leaving i in murmurs their unfiniſh'd loves ; 


-Perch'd on ſome Sropping branch, they fit alone, 


The aro dy: | 


? 85 "rg 11 ae when any ſtorm i is nigh, | 
1 Soutf up, and ſee it gathering i in the fey; 11 
Boar beckons ſow to trot in cheſmut-groves, 


Anc there conſummate their unfiniſh'd loves; 
enſiye, in mud, they wallow all alone, 
248d ſnort run ta. each other 5 N 


Dryden put the beſt face « on the matter, 
at endeavoured to laugh at the groteſque 
picture drawn for him; but, though he 
was wiſe enough to conceal his wound, he 
felt the ſmart of it. The revenge he took, 
9 the character of Zimri, in his Abſalom 
arid Achitophel, wh rew 4 
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author 4 the Rehearſal, is a roof that ** 
was thoroughly angry. 

Though Dryden 9 extravagant reel 
in dramatic poetry, were chiefly aimed at 
in the Rehearfal, yet many authors of the 
times had a juſt claim to their ſhare of ſa: 
tirical reprehenſion. The noble family of 
Howard was diſtinguiſhed for dramatic 
productions, in Which were to be found 
plots romantic and abſurd, and characters, 
not drawn from natuie, but wild and un- 
governed fancy. To revive, in this place, 
the names of theſe exploded pieces, would 
be invidious; thoſe: whoſe curioſity! may 
be excited ta know! them, al tute. 69: dale 
Key of the Rehearſal. + 

The original ackor of Bayes, | yak; the 
enn John Lacy, 4 man of infinite 
comic humour, if we can truſt toy boneſ} 
Downes and all traditional remembranceof 
him. - "How! this character was dreſſed by 
Lacy, it is not now to be known. Dryden, 
it was faid, was fond of wearing black vel- 
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vet ; and we may ſuppoſe the player en- 
deayoured to reſemble him, as near as 
ible, in dreſs and deportment. 1 have 
© heard, indeed, that the Duke of Bucking- 
ham and the Earl of Dorſet prevailed on 
Dryden to accompany them, in the boxes, 
on the firſt night of acting the Rehearſal; 
and placed the poet between them to enjoy 
„ feelings of his mind during the exhibi- 
tion "his own picture. The peculiarities 
yden, when he inſtructed the players, 
went to be e marked throu igh the 
Whole piece. HT! 
The immediate Gate: 1 + hey, in 
Bayes, is unknown. Joe Haines, on his 
return from his travels, acted Bayes; and 
Ipeke a Tecantation-prologue, in a white 
A ſheet, with a burning taper in his hand, 
upon bis admittance into the' playhouſe 
After his return from the church of Rome. 
= This prologue was written by Tom Browñz 
for his” + friend Joe s Haines, . few lines 
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of this addreſs to the public, by that pious | 
penitent, will, 1 e fatisfy the reader: 


227 


: As you "liflike 43 converts of che nation, aps SR 
; That went to Rome and left your congregation, 
By the ſame rule, pray kindly entertain 
Your penitent loſt ſheep return'd again. 
For re-converted Haines, taught by the age, 
. Is now come back to his primitive church, the r 
I own my crime, of leaving in the lurch 
; * ä 8 my mother-chureh. 


a5 


The ealobrated Dick Eſtcourt, 5 com- 
panion of Addiſon, Steele, Parnel, (who 
honoured him, in a Bacchanalian poem, * 
by the name of Jocus, ) and all the learned 
and choice ſpirits of the age he lived i in, 
acted Bayes during the government of the 
theatre by Wilks, Dogget, and Cibber, | 
There cannot be a ſtronger avg of the 
old cuſtom of diſtributing the parts in 4 
play accorlling to the ſtren gth of the com- ' 
pany, before the introduction of thoſe exb- | 
tics, the pantomimes, than the followin 4 
bill of theatrical fare, which I produce. 

X 4 1 
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from the firſt edition of the Sbedbatos 


3 8 3 | LEM od 


The part of Bayes by Mr. Effcourt; 


= ; Johnſon by Mr. Wilks ; Smith, Mr, Mills ; 


| 8 manner, As . 


Prettyman, Mr. Powell; Volſcius, Mr. 
Cibber; the Kings of Brent förd, Bullock 
928 and Bowen; « Gentteman-Uſher, Pinketh- 
man; 3 Erben. Croſs; Tom Thimble, 
Dogget; | Fiſherman, Johnſon; Pallas, 
Bullock, ; Heigh ho! Norris. 
Here we'have all the beſt contedians of 
the age. grouped in this comedy ; and Nor- 
ris, an excellent comic 9 the 1 e 
. Enes r 7 vie | 


5 fie ho! heigh bal us ed ne Hey | 
q tp | oy IF I N not * to do nor What. en 1 


5 I fs odd ine he Sete in 1 4 
bc oocaſſon bis being termed 

by the audience, auc avowhced "in 1 the 
bills, by the flame of Heigh ho! 155 


4 


e en inal adtbr bf this 4 politi- 
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clan was one Shirley, and quoted by that 
name in the play. This man cauſed the 
whole audience to gape and yawn. | He ſeems 
to have made himſelf, like William Peer, 


mentioned in the Spectator, famous for 


ſpeaking a line or two. 

Eſtcourt was ſo remarkable a genius, 10 
celebrated for ready wit, gay pleaſantry, 
and a wonderful talent in mimicry, that 
- ſomething more than barely mentioning 
him is due to his memory; more eſpecially 
as he was a man as much beloved for the 
goodneſs of his heart as s admired for his 
various talents. 5 5 

With reſpect to his e Gelen 
Cibber ſpeaks of them, in his Apology, but 

ſlightingly. He confeſſes indeed that Eſt- 
court underſtood a character well, though 
he had not, he faid, acquired the art to do 
juſtice to it in repreſentation; he inſtances 
Falſtaff particularly. But Cibber an the 


public ſeenied widely to have differed; for 


Eſtcourt's 8  frarne is often placed | in the bills 
„ | ME A 
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for charaQters of conſequence, at a time 
when Cibber was a manager of the 
3 theatre. Nay, we ſee, that ſuch was the 
C-- confidence of the directors of the ſtage in 


his powers to pleaſe 1 the public, that G bber, 

' who afterwards played Bayes, contented 
. himſelf, during the life of Efteourt, with 
5 the inferior part of Prince Volſcius. He 
Ei: : was the original Setjeant Kite in the 
5 | 5 Recruiting Officer, Pounce i in the Tender 

Huſband, and of other parts of i importance. 
; Cibber, 1 doubt not, mixed a degree of 
envy in- his criticiſm. | Of a player's merits 


the public is a fairer judge than the moſt 
enlightened of his own profeſſion. How 
| often have I heard the merits of poor 
=: Weſton queſtioned by actors of no mean 
3 oP apy! when ms 3 could x never {toe 


at EE © A 
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_- Honeſt Bones fot Eftcourt hi 2501 10 e. 
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dy, always to Iztificate bis audience, eſpe· 
cially the quality.” | X | 
Sir Richard Steele, who chought i it not 
beneath him to be the intimate friend of 
Eſtcourt, has, in the Spectator,“ drawn a 
moſt amiable picture or. - him. I ſhall 
quote ſome ſtriking traits of his abilities 7 
He had ſo exquiſite a diſcerning of what 
was defective in any object before him, 
that, in an inſtant, he could ſhew you the 
ridiculous fide of what would paſs for 
beautiful and juſt, even to men of no ill 
judgment, before he had pointed at the 


as well as ſmart repartees, of Mr. Eſtedurt, 
chan of ty other r man in 11 This) | 


e | OL. Was 
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F (nature enduing him with an eaſy, free, 
unaffected, mode of elocution,) in come- 


failure. He was no leſs ſkilful in the 
8 knowledge of beauty; and 1 dare ſay, that : 
| there i is no one who knew him well, but 
can repeat more well turned complim nts, 5 


\ Vol. Vi. Number 468, 
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was cafity to be obſerved i in 5 inimitable 
faculty of telling a ſtory; ; in which he 


would throw in natural and unexpected! in- 


cidents, to make his court to one part, and 
rally the other part, of the company; 
then he would vary the uſage he gave them, 
| according as he ſaw them bear kind or 
To ſharp language. He had the knack to raiſe 
up a penfive temper, and mortify an im- 
peertinently gay one, with the moſt agree. 
able {kill imaginable.” Fs 
Steele farther obſerves, that i it is natural 
| for the wealthy to affix the character of the 
man to his circumſtances; and to this 
alone he thought it was to be aſcribed, 
that a quick wit in converſation, a nice 
| judgment on any emergeney, 2 a moſt blame - 
leſs and inoffenſive behaviour, could not 
2 _ raiſe. this man above being received upon 
the footing only of ORR to mirth 
and JJ ͤ ĩ 3/ 
Steele did not cat r, that the man 
| who xs bi company wi e 
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art of converſing, raiſes up ſo many rivals. 
and enviers, who have nothing to conſole 

them but the low fortune of him who 
triumphs over their inferiority. Eftcourt, 


very imprudently, I think, about a year 


before his death, opened a tavern, “ 


This enlarged his acquaintance, and, I 


believe, ſhortened his days: he that ſells 
wine and prepares dinners, is at the call of 
every company that viſits his houſe. To 


ſome of theſe, the wit and gaicty of Eft- - 


court might be agreeable; others would 
feel the degradation of themſelves in the 
ſuperior qualities of the tavern-man. Let 
us quote what Steele ſays of his fuperlative 


excellence in mimicry. * What was pecu- 


liarly excellent i in this memorable compa- 5 
nion was, that, in the accounts he gave of 


| perſons and ſentiments, he did not only hit 


the figure b of their faces and manner of their” | 


ann but he would, in : his narrations, | 


fall 


— 
— 


, 40k 3 * . 
The Bumper tavern, in Covent. garden. 
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fall into their way of thinking ; f and this, 
when he recounted paſſages wherein men 
of the beſt, as well as ſuch wherein were 
repreſented men of the loweſt, rank in un- 
derſtanding. It is certainly as great an 
inſtance of ſelf- love, to a weakneſs, to be 
impatient of being mimicked, as any that | 
can be imagined. There were none but 
. the vain, the formal, the proud, or thoſe 
who were incapable of amending their 
faults, that dreaded him; to others he was 
in the higheſt degree pleaſing.” 
» The people who. dreaded Eſtcourt and 
0 all mimics, were the greateſt part of man- 
| kind; and by ſuch this man muſt have 
lived or ſtarved, - The ſelect few that 
were pleaſed with bio, and had | conquered 
their fear f his imitations, had ſuperior | 
7 excellencies to cheriſh. their  ſelf-love, and 
1 could look down with com placency on the 
inferior talents of their merry companion. 
Steele congratulates himſelf on the con- 
Oh be had * over his i e ce of 


5 N dong 
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being Wittek by Eſtcourt. The victory 
was not very eaſy, I dare believe; for I 
never in my life faw any man bear the trial 
with Chriſtian patience. N ay, the great 
takers-off themſelves could not bear the 
retort courteous of mimicry in another. 
Garrick and Foote, the great maſters of 
the art, could not endure to ſee themſelves 
in the very mirror they held up to others. 

Eſtcourt was a favourite of the great 
Duke of Marlborough ; thoſe who know 
his Grace's character, will not be ſurpriſed. 
that he did not improve his fortune by that 
diſtinction. When providore of the beef- 
ſteak. club, compoſed of the chief wits and 
greateſt men of the nation, he wore their 
badge, which was a ſmall gridiron of gold, 
that hung about his neck with a a green lik 
ribbon. 1 

In the latter editions of the te reale 
Steele cobehigey' his account of Eſteourt 
with a flow of tenderneſs very natural to a 
good heart, and a burſt of tears = 0 
„ Wm 8 do "A 
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wiſh: it were any honour | to the pleaſane 
ereature 8 memory, that my eyes are too 
much ſuffuſed to let me go on.“ In the 
original edition, the concluſon ſtands 
thus; It is a felicity! his friends may re- 
joice in, that he had his ſenſes, and uſed 
them as he ought to do, in his laſt mo- 
ments. It is remarkable, that his judge- 
ment was in its calm perfection to the ut. 
1 moſt article ; 3 for, when his wife, out of 
3 her fondneſs, deſired ſhe might ſend for a 
q certain illiterate humoriſt (whom he had 
a un in a thouſand mirthful mo- 
ments, and whoſe inſolenge make fools 
think. he aſſumes from conſcious merit), 
he auſwe red. Vou may do what-you | 
| pleaſe, but he won' 't come. '—Let, poor 
Eſtcourt's negligence about this meſſage - 
convince the unwary of a triumphant em- 
Nene s ignorance and inhumanity. 
The triumphant empiric, I believe, was 
. Ratcliffe. 7 In this manner did the 
| ſtaunch whige Sir Richard, diſcharge his 
> | party- 
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party-ſpleen on the high · tory 32 rl nor 


indeed could any thing too ſeverely be {aid 


of the phyſician, who refuſed to. at- 
tend the man in his ſickneſs who had ſo 
often contributed to raiſe his mirth when 
in full health. That Ratcliffe was the per- 

fon meant, is only con jecture; but the cha- 
racter of humor; I confirms me in my opi- 
nion; for Ratcliffe would go to thoſe only 
his preſent fancy approved ; nor would he 


ſtir to a lord, or even a crowned. head, till 


his pipe was out. Before L quit Eſtcourt, 
I muſt relate an anecdote which will per- 
haps ſtrengthen what I have ſaid relating 
to mimiery. Secretary Craggs, when 
very young, in company with ſome of bis 
friends, went, with Dick Eſtcourt, to Sir 
Godfrey Kneller; and told him, that a 
rokke uw Form pany would give ſoch a 
nb ot): oe ooretugs weld of repre- 


FE We oe ally ſtyle that man a bumoriſt wha 
told K. William, he would not have his two legs for 
his thi reg kingdoms, nor would attend Q. Anne i in her 
laſt illneſs. | gh | 


4 F 
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| repreſentation. of” RO great men, his 


friends, as would ſurpriſe him. Eſtcourt 


mimicked Ld Somers, Ld Halifax, Godol- 
phin, and others, ſo very exactly, that Sir 
Godfrey was highly delighted, and laughed 


1 heartily at the joke. Craggs gave the 
VvVvuink, and Eſtcourt mimicked Kneller 
* E 79) who cricd out 1 55 No, 


fler 1 
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3 | Cibber ſucceeded Eficourt in 1 Bayes ; 4 


= and, by a ſtroke of ſatire which he threw 
3 into the part, provoked the vengeance of 
. E Hope, , who never forgave it. It ſeems, 
s * he farce of Th ree Hours after Ma rriage, 

| — faid to be written by Pope, Gay, and , Ar- 
buthnot, had been acted, ſoon after the 

a acceſſion of George I. with ſo little ſucceſs, 
that Cibber and Oldfield had been ſeverely 


25 exploded by the audience. - - Our late king, : 


"oF George II. then Prince of Wales, com- 
8 manded the Rehea fal; 7 and Colley could 
nud forbear ridiculing one of the molt un- 
—_ 7. *- V fortunate 


FTT 
fortunate incidents in Three Hours after 
Marriage, which was the introducing into 


a phyſician” J houſe two lovers of his wife, in 
the ſhapes of a mummy and a crocodile. 


Though Pope, from an irritable temper, 
carried his reſentment too far, yet ſurely 


Cibber ſhould have remembered, both as 
player and manager, he ought not to have 
inſulted: the work of any author ; it was 
ſufficient mortification to him that the au- 
dience had condemned it. Mr. Pope was, 
we will grant Cibber, - too intemperate 111 
his language on the occaſion ; but Cibber's 
upbraiding him with his form, in the fol- 
lowing! Words, — Mr. Pope, you are ſo 
particular a man, that I ſhould be aſhamed - 
to retürn your language as I ought to do, 
——was very groſs and utterly unjuſtifi- 
able. I have Heard, that Mr. Gay reſented | 
the affront fo ſtrongly, that he repliet to 
Cibber in” ß e more n than, 
words. an nn JED": 1 5 N. yt | 
Vor. n. „ Y ; > pl 
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In aQing Bayes, - Colley. Cibber was 
 Arefled: like a ſmart coxcomb. In the de- 
lineation of the character, he made him 
ſufficiently ridiculous ; but I thought he 
rather exhibited the laugher at Bayes's 
extravagances, than the man that was ena- 
moured of them. gr! 

His fon, Theophilus, diſplayed more 
ty: in Bayes than his father; by the 
inyention of new-raiſed troops, or hobby- 
horſes, and other novelties, with, ſome 
freſh. jokes. upon the actors, he drew the 
public to it for three weeks ſucceſſively.— 


But Theophilus mixed too much grimace 
85 falſe ſpirit in his beſt-· acted parts. 
Mr. Garrick, when he firſt exhibited 
Eee, could not be diſtin guiſhed from any 
other gay well-drefſed man; but he ſoon 
altered it to a dreſs he thought more ſuited 
to the conceit and ſoleranity of the dramatic 
f coxcomb. He wore a ſhabby old-faſhioned 


coat, that had formerly been very fine; a 


f li 
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little 5 a large flowing brown wig, high- 


topt ſhoes with red heels, a mourning. ſword, 
ſcarlet ſtockings, and cut-fingered gloves. 

The difference between Garrick and his 
immediate predeceſſors was very conſpicu- 
ous. They, by their action, told the 
ſpectators that they felt all the ridicule of 


the part; he appeared quite ignorant of 


the joke that made againſt him. They 
ſeemed to ſneer at the folly of Bayes, with 
the audience; the audience laughed loudly 
at him. By ſeeming to underſtand the ſa- 
tire, they caught at the approbation of the 


pit: he gained their loudeſt plaudits, with- 


out letting them know he deſerved them. 
They were in jeſt; he was in earneſt, , J 

I have already faid ſo much of Mr. Gar- 
rick's imitations of the actors, in voice and 
geſturè, that 1 cannot add ed thing at 
on that he ad. 

Ths Hayde 8 ; of bs was an odd mixture 
of himſelf and the Duke of Buckingham ; 
the old building was new-faced with a mo- 
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dern front. He contrived | to adapt, as well 
as he could, His neu- ſuperſtructure to the 

old ground- work. His fancy was fo exube- 

fant, his conceptions ſo ready, and his 

rhodghts ſo brilliant, that he kept the au- 
dience in continua laughter. Public tranf- 
actions, the flying follies of the day, de- 
bates of grave aſſemblies, abſurdities of 
Play- writers, politicians, and players, al 
came under his cognizance, and all felt 
the force of his wit; in ſhort, he laid hold 
of every thing and every body that would 
furniſh'merriment for the evening. Foote 
could have written a new ko avon — 
to the old. ek 


of Buckingham's 8 moril and political 
character I have ſpoken fully, and, Ian 
convinced, juſtly, i in my obſervations on 
the Orphan. 31 there gaye the reader ſome 
account of the great affection which Charles 
II. manifeſted for this eccentric wit. It now 


x remains. chat 4 unfold the cauſe which diſ- 
| ſolved 


5 v4 44 8 
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ſolved the ſeemingly inviolable attachment 


of the king to his favourite. The parlia- 


ment, which had been firm to Charles 


whilſt they had the leaſt proſpect of his 


adhering to the conſtitution, i in church and 


ſtate, as then eſtabliſhed, on diſcovering 
that his war with Holland was carried on | 
with no other view than to introduce de- 


ſpotiſm, and to ruin, in conjunction with 


France, the Proteſtant intereſt and reli- 


gion, boldly broke through all forms, and 


attacked his miniſtry, compoſed! of the 


famous Cabal, Buckingham defired he 


might have leave to vindicate himſelf 
before the Houſe of Commons. | In his 
defence, he laid the blame of his oonduct 
on the King and the Duke of York, by a 
witty alluſion to them both, Amongſt 


other things, he ſaid, hunting was a good A 
_ diverſion 3 Hut; if a man would hunt with 


a brace of lobſters, he would have but ill 

ſport. People underſtood, that, by the 

lobſters, the royal brothers were meant. 
„ 1 
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And this ſpeech,” ſays Burnet, loſt him 
the king's favour ſo effectually, that he 
1 it e e we 


joke, 7 ſafely offend apo all laws 
human and divine, and yet retain his ſove- 
reign's favour; but, the moment he placed 


his conduct in a light that rendered it an 


object of ridicule, the royal countenance 


is withdrawn from him, and irreconcile- 


able hatred ſucceeds to the appearance of 


the moſt. unalterable friendſhip! It is well 
known, that Buckingham ſpoke often of 


the King moſt contemptuouſly ; nor did 
Charles value the Duke for any thing but 
the happy talent of giving a ludierous turn 


to every thing that was ſerious. 


Iu a letter to Lord Berkley, Buckingham 


| deſired him to tell a certain lady, that he 


had reſolved to ſwear by no other than Joe 
Aſh; and if that,“ ſaid his Grace, be a 


ſin, it is as odd an one as ever ſhe heard 


of, Joe Aſh was, it ſeems, a box. Keeper 


of 


1 
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of Drury. lane playhouſe. How this man 
could merit this diſtinction, I know not, 
unleſs he lent the Duke money to ſupply 
his neceſſities, which were often very urgent. 
Box-keepers, whatever they may be now, 
by the managers” keeping an eye over their 
ed conduct, were formerly richer than their 
in maſters. A remarkable inſtance of it I 
heard many years ſince. Colley Cibber 
had, in a prologue, or ſome part of a play, ; 
given ſuch offence to a certain great man. 
in power, that the playhouſe, by order of 
the Lord-chamberlain, was ſhut up for' 
ſome time ; Cibber was arreſted, and the 
damages laid at ten thouſand pounds. Of 
this misfortune Booth and Wilks were 5 
talking very ſeriouſly, at the playhouſe, in 
the preſence of a Mr. King, the box- 
keeper.; who aſked if he could be of any 
ſervice, by offering to bail Cibber. — 
Why, you blockhead,” ſays Wilks, it 
is for ten thouſand pounds.“ J ſhould: 
be Wo ſorry,” ſaid the box-keeper, <if- L 
1 Y 4 TY 
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could not be anſwerable for twice that 
dum.“ The managers ſtared at each other; 
and Booth ſaid, with ſome .emotion, to 
Wilks, What have you and I WR doing, 

Bob, all this time!“ Fa 

| An anecdote or two of the witty. writer 
ot the Rehearſal, and I have done. Father 
Petre promiſed King James to make a con- 
vert of Buckingham to popery. He began 
by attacking the 1 imagination in its weakeſt 
part, fear: We, my Lord, ſaid the Jeſuit, 
deny that any can poſſibly be faved out of 
our church; your Grace allows that our 
people may be laved.'—* No, curſe you! 
ſaid the Duke, I make no doubt but you. 
Will be all damned to a man.“ At this, 
Father Peire ſtarted, and ſaid very gravely, 
© I cannot argue with a perſon ſo void of 
al charity,/——* 1 did not expect, my 
. reverend father, faid the Duke ' calmly, 


„ och reproach from von, whoſe whole. 


reaſoning was founded on the very ſame 
" inſtance of want of charity in yourſelf? 
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at T he Duke of Queenſbercy, in his: Jour- 
r: ney to Scotland, - heard that Buckingham 
to lay at a certain inn, not many. miles from 
g. the road, in an illneſs from which he could 

not recover. His Grace charitably paid the 
P ſick man a viſit, and aſked him if he would 
1 have a clergyman. ] look upon them,” 


ſays Buckingham, * to be a parcel of filly 
1 « fellows, who do not trouble themſelves 
t about what they teach.” Queenſberry then 
aſked, if he would have hrs chaplain, who 
was a preſbyterian. * No,' ſaid Bucks, 
' © theſe fellows always made me ſick with 
their whine and their cant. Queenſberry, 
taking it for granted that he muſt be of 
ſome religion, and, of conſequence, * 
Roman Catholic, told him there was a 
popiſh lord in the neighbourhood, and 
aſked him if he-ſhould ſend for a prieſt. 
No, ' ſays the dying man, * theſe raſcals 
eat God : but, if you know of any ſet of 
f at eat the Devil, 1 ſhould be 
| '" _ 
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obliged to you if Ou W ſend for one 
of them. * 

1 muſt not forget, that the FO PAIR 
Mrs. Mountford, the female Proteus in 
acting, who aſſumed all characters and 
| became them all, ated Bayes with vivacity 
and humour; and that Mrs. Clive, ſome 
forty years ſince, attempted the ſame part 
for the benefit of her brother, Mr. Raftor; 
but the public thought Bayes in Petticoats, 
in a lively farce of her own writing, 
became her much ae 2 
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Congreve. 
OLD BATCHELOR, &? 


CHAPTER XEFvV: 


Congreve formed upon Wycherly.— Conduct of 


his fables —Papifts and diſſenters —Wy- 


cherly tranſcribed the manners of the times. 


— King, court, poets, and pimps combined. 
—Dryden's opinion of court and poets.— 


Wycherly' private charadter. —OldBatche- 


lor; —its charafters. —Cuckold a favourite 


al /h, Lor 4 Kaims, — Double Dealer; — 
Dryden's Verſes upon it. Dedication of the 


Double Dealer. — A leaſh of cuckolds— 


Maſtwell. — Lady Te ouchwood-—-Lord 7 


Froth. Lord Plaufible. —Froth's opinian 


of laughter. Lord C.—Various ſpecies of + 


laughter. —Dimplers and finilers,—Houſe | 
of commons and the theatre. —Lady Froth 


 gndBriſk.—Woodward and Mrs. Clive. — 


Mys 
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| Miſs Pope.— Mrs. Green.—Clive's ſuperior 
£ 4 excellence.--- Love for Love ;---its great me- 
' rit.---Sir Sampſon Legend.---Forefight, a 

charatter of humour.---Ben à wit;---Pope. 


==-Tattle.---Myrs. Frail. —_ An. 
gelica not amiable. 


/ 


3 Covennr formed himſelf upon 
Wycherly ; but his wit is more 


flowing, his fancy more exuberant, bis 
knowledge more extenſive, and his judge- 
ment more profound: though he is by no 
means a ſtrict obſerver of the unities, the 
conduct of his fables is well ſtudied, and 
ſometimes exact; bis cataſtrophes are 
generally perplexed, and ſometimes ic 
probable. | 


When Congrere . to me. the 
Eon manners introduced by Charles 
II. were in full vigour ;: the paſſion to 
cſtabliſh popery, in the reign of his ſuc- 

ceſſor, had not diminiſhed the immorality 
of the people. The great view of James 


1 8 8 


3 
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was the converting his ſubjects to his own 


ſuperſtition ; ; to which, I believe, he was 
the more devoted, as he fancied their im- 


bibing his religious creed would render 


them more ſubmiſſive to his government. 
Papiſts, like other diflenters, "whe in a 
ſtate of perſecution, or deprived of benefits 

which they ought to enjoy, will endeavour 
to gain a mitigation of their hardſhips by 
contributing to ſupport every ſcheme of 


the reigning government with their utmoſt 


weight and intereſt : remove the clogs 
that ſeparate thera from the reſt of the 
people, and papiſts will have reaſon to ſtew 


themſelves as ſtaunch friends to Re! as 


other ſubjects. = 

Wycherly, it 18 plain, was the original 
which our young poet admired and copied. 
Wycherly faithfully tranſcribed the man- 
ners. of the times when the king and his 
courtiers; it conjunction with the poets, 
were the pimps to debauch the morals of 


the people. Dr. Johnſon ſtyles Wycherly 


e 4 ſcrib- 


3 by his contemporaries, as eee ly : be 
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a ſcribbler, from an honeſt indignation, [ 
ſuppoſe, | at the i impurity of his writings ; 
but ſurely the comedies of Dryden, Otway, 
and others, are not leſs exceptionable than 
his. He, like others, was borne down by 
the common current, which was rendered 
irreſiſtible by royal patronage and protec- 
tion. To this Court encouragement Dry- 
den himſelf aſcribes the vicious writings 


of the poets : Þ | 


The Poets, Sho muſt live by courts, or ſtarve, 
Mere proud ſo good a government to ſerve ; 
And, mixing with buffoons and pimps profane, 
Tainted the ſtage tor ſome ſmall ſnip of gain; 

For they, like harlots under bawds profeſt, 
Took all th' ungodly pains, and got the leaſt. 
Thus did the thriving malady prevail 
The court its head, the poets but the tail. 
| ie: Miſſes there were, but modeſtly conceal'd : 
a , Whitehall the naked Venus firſt reveal'd; 
Where, ſtanding, as at Cyprus, in her ſhrine, 
. 32 N was s ador'd with rites divine, &c. 


3 men were ſo . and ee 


Was 


. 
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was named the moſt eee gen- 
tleman of the age he lived in, and, as ſuch, 
was courted and careſſed by. his royal 
maſter, 


Congreve was endowed with all the 


ſtrong faculties of perception which enable 
the comic writer to deſcribe the various 
characters of mankind. He ſeems to have 
known the foibles, paſſions, humours, 
and vices of the world, by 1 intuition. His 


Old Batchelor was acted when he was. 


twenty-one : . 1 his dedication, he tells | 


Lord Clifford, that it had lain by him 
almoſt four years. Dryden and Southern 
were aſtoniſhed when they peruſed this 


play, and pronounced it a prodigy of early 
genius. In the Old Batchelor, | we per- 


ceive, that, from Ben Jonſon' s Bobadil 


and Maſter Stephen, the author has 
formed his Captain Bluff and Sir Joſeph, 
Wittol. | His gentlemen are partly his 


own, and partly taken from Wychetly. 


Bellmour and Sharper are allied to Horner 
| Is | | 0 — an 


Ts . aces 9 
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and Freeman, in the Country Wife and 
Plain Dealer. Vainlove, *who loves no 
pleaſure that is not to be obtained without 
| difficulty, is a character of humour; ; and 
ſo, 1 think, is Heartwell, "who reſembles, 
in ſome of his features, Pinchwife 3 in the 
Country Wife. wt hs 1 
1 cannot think, JE”) * ies, that 
Heartwell is a fictitious character. Many 


ſucli may be Teen, Who, having, from 


| ſpleen or poſi tiveneſs of diſpoſition, 8 ' 


. them ſelves, in early life, the pleaſures of 


the conjugal | union, growl out the remain- 
der of their days i in ſatirical reflections on 
the happineſs they have rejected. The 
ſcene between the Old Batchelor and Syl- 
via, in the third act, is a maſterpiece. — 
The audience, f in Congreve s time, were 
: particularly fond of having a city-cuckold 
dreſſed out for their entertainment; - and 
Fondlewife is ſerved up with very poignant 
ſauce; for the ſeveral incidents i in the ſcene 


are e extremely diverting; Lord Kaims finds 
ey e fault 
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fault with the dialogue, in the firſt act, 


between Bellmour, Sharper, and Heart- 
well, as if it was mere converſation, and 


that the buſineſs of the play ſtood ſtill; 
but what buſineſs is more neceſſary than 
the knowledge of character ? The manners 


of the perſonæ dramatis are by ſuch dia- 
logues unfolded to the audience. The 
ſame objection may be raiſed againſt ſome 
interviews of the Prince of Wales and Fal- 
ſtaff, in Henry EV. 

The Double Dealer was afted a year af 


ter the Old Batchelor. This comedy was 


uſhered into the world by a copy of verſes, 
to his dear friend, Mr. Congreve, by Dry- 
den. In this addreſs he freely acknow- 


ledges the ſuperior genius of the old dra- 


matic writers, with a fine compliment bo. - 
the author of the Double Dealer, who, 

alone ſu b plies all thoſe excellences which. 
were deficient in the writers of Charles H. 8. 
reign. The is concluſion, every 
9 III. We 12 man 
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man of taſte, though he has oft bend it, 
4 ut be ns to ſee inſerted here: IT 


1 {| Maintain your poſt, that? s all 10 "aL you need, 
39 8 or tis impoſſible you ſhould proceed. 
15 l worn with care and age, 
And juſt abandoning th'ungrateful ſtage. 
Pot bene kept at Heav'n's expence, 
A | Tlive a rent-charge on his providence. — 
; 5 But you, whom ev'ry muſe and grace adorn, 
Whom 1 foreſee to better fortune born, 
Be kind to my remains, —and, oh! defend, \ 
. Againſt your judgment, your departed friend! ö 
Let not th'inſulting foe my fame purſue, | 
But ſhade thoſe laurels which deſcend to you; | 
And take for tribute what theſe lines expreſs ; * | 
A merit more, nor could my love do leſs ! 


$0 


| 1 bis en of the Double Dealer, 
br to Montague, afterwards E. of Halifax, the 


author, e he owns he failed i in his 
11 + 5 8 5 
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attempt, ſays, he deſigned to have written | 
A regular comedy. But he ſoon takes cou- 
rage ro afſert, that he has not miſcarried 
in the whole: he had reſolved, he fays, 
to preſerve the three unities. Then, in 
a luſcious ſtyle, he heaps abundance of 
5 flattery on his patron; and in- 
deed I think Congreve as aukward a dedi- 
cator as any in our language. When he 
has finiſhed his panegyric, he tells us, that 
he hearkened after objections; but, like 
his friend Dryden, he can find none worth 
anſwering; yet he goes on anſwering 
ſeveral of them. At laſt he becomes 
humble, and begs the critic to re· oonſider | 
his remarks. But what ſhocks our author 
moſt, is the offence he has given to the 
ladies; for he would rather offend all the 
critics in the world than one of the fair | 
ſex. And) yet I think his defence is a very 
poor one, and amounts to little leſs than 
n his fault; for ſurely, out of the 
1 * 2ͥ ä "whole 
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whole — * he might have choſen much 
better repreſentatives of it than the ladies 
un the Double Dealer. 


The manners of this play : are more þ Bees 


5 tious than thoſe of the Old Batchelor.— 


His cuckold, F ondlewife, 1 in that comedy, 


Pleęaſed the town ſo greatly, that he deter- 
mined to give the audience aleaſh of them | 


in his Double Dealer; for he has preſented 


them with no leſs than three. A father, 


talking obſcenel y to his daughter, is ſome- 


thing monſtrous, and almoſt incredible; 
and yet Sir. P aul Pliant' 8 inſtructions to 


the only Werden, woman in the play, are 


5 Sf bas Kind; - x04 6peil het: 


A Maſkwell's, e . is | path, n 


BE from, Sy rus, in, the Heautontimorumenos 
of ＋ grence, who, by uttering truths, carries 
is point more covertly to deceive; and 


partly, I think, from the Timantus, of 
Flescher's Cupid's Revenge; a8. Lady 


= Fouehwond Kr referphiey Bacha in the 


8 
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fame play. Briſk's pertnefſs is not unlike 
the petulance of Novel in the Plain 
Dealer, and Lord Froth's ſolemnity is an 
improvement of Lord Plauſible's ſtarch 
civility in the ſame play. | 

The plot is extremely intricate, and 
exacts from the ſpectator very deep atten- 
tion; without it, he will not be able to ſee 
how 1 it is unravelled 1 in the cataſtrophe. | 


| Double Dealer. Act I. Scene IV. 
| LORD FROTH, 


There is nothing more unbecoming a man of qua- | 
lity than to laugh;—it is ſuch a vulgar expreſſion of 
the paſſions Every body can laugh. | 


Of the ſame ſentiment with ceſpe&/ta 
laughter, was a late very accompliſhed 
nobleman, who, by his own example, 
juſtified the doctrine of Lord Froth.| K 
genuine laugh i is as difficult, I baia to 
be had, as a generous tear. N ature, | 

by our frame, intended both Ge the pur- 
poles of humanity. There is certainly 
„ much 
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much hypocriſy in pretending to aſſume 
either; but the feigned laugh 1 is leſs cen- 
ſurable than the vile imitation of the cro- 
codile's tears. An aſſenting half- laugh, 
or ſmile, is as much expected from an 
acquaintance, as a bow, or a ſhake of the 
hand. From a Lord C. who wore a maſk 
all his life-time, and taught his only ſon 
to do the ſame, nothin g ſincere, either in 
grief or mirth, was to be expected. The 
man who ſtrives to repreſs the natural 
impulſe which ridicule excites, never 
knew the happineſs which the tear of 


poity for the unfortunate beſtows. 


The Guardian has written an excellent 
paper, with much pleaſantty and humour, 
on the ſeveral ſorts of laughers, which he 
ranges under the following heads: the 
dimplers, the ſmilers, the laughers, the 
grinners, and the horſe- laughers. Lord 
Froth and Lord C. are of the ſecond 
ſpecies. | The dimple, ſays this writer, 
ate by The: . termed the Chian 

wes NLO | laugh; 


nugh Wand this he gives to the 3 
For my part, though Jam not fond of the 
grin, which is generally practiſed by 


WY 
h, | ſnarlers, or thoſe who with to ſhew their 

in teeth, nor the Sardonic, which Steele ſays 

e is the Greek and Roman horſe - laugh, yet 

k I am no enemy to what he calls the riſus i 
n of the antients, which is the ſame as our 

a hearty laugh. If the ſect of dimplers and 

- ſmilers prevail, we ſhall have no mirth but 

$ what the houſe of commons or the theatre 


can give. There we are certain to have a 
full chorus of laughers. 1 


4 III. Scene the Tenth. 
Lady Froth. Briſk, 
B RIS K. 1 


e 


6 


kace— 


When this 8 was ul at l 5 1 


lane, about five- and· twenty years ſince, 
an accidental or wilful blunder of Wood- 
= T4 1 ward, 
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5 ward, who acted Briſk in a lively and 
_ diverting manner, cauſed ſuch repeated 
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laughter i in the theatre, as I ſeatcely had 
ever heard. Mrs. Clive, Who acted 
Lady Froth, had, by miſtake, or in a 
hurry, laid on more rouge than uſual; 

and Briſk, in his criticiſm on the lady's 


| heroic poem, inſtead of ſaying, « Your 


coachman having a red face, ſaid, Your 


'  Ladyfhip having a red Jace. This was no 


ſooner uttered, than peals of laughter were 
redoubled all over the theatre. Woodward 


affected to look abaſhed and confounded; 3 
Clive bore the incident heroically. When 


they retired to the green - room from the 
ſtage, they were followed by the play ayers, 


who expected a ſcene of violent altercation; 


= | but this inimitable actreſs diſappointed 


them: Come, Mr. Woodward, ſhe 


3 gravely fa aid, let us rehearſe the next 
ſeene, leſt more blunders ſhould fall out.” 
Clive was, in Lady Froth, as in the reſt. 
= of her comic characters, ſuperior to all 
. 1 * 5 FT e AK reſſes. 
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atreſſes. Happy was that author ho 
could write a part equal to her abilities! 
She not only, in general, exceeded the 
writer's expectation. but all that the moſt 
enliglitened ſpectator could conceive. By 
her encouragement and inſtructions, and 
her own induſtry, Miſs Pope is become a 
valuable actreſs; but genius cannet be 
communicated. Mrs. Green, of all the fe- 
male players, in comic humour came the 
neareſt to this admirable comedian. It was 
Mrs. Green's misfortune to live at the ſame 
time with Clive. I ſhall as ſoon expect to 
ſee another Butler, Rabelais, or pins as 
a Clive. e 
By conſent of all the critics, Lore for 
Love i is eſteemed not only the moſt excel - | 
lent of. Congreve' 8 plays, but one of the 
beſt in our language. His characters are 
drawn with ſuch ſtrength and comprehen- 
Gon; that his comedies are perpetual com- X 
mentaries on the paſſions and humours of 


i mani f The puniſhment of an unna- 
tural 


71 
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tural and hard-hearted parent is the moral 
aim of the poet; and in this he has, by a 
Judicious conduct of his plas, 0 ſuc- 


1 ceeded. 4 4. 
.. Samſon Ld is a finiſhed portrait 
= 1 of an ill-natured wit. F oreſight * 1 
think, a character of humour: there were, 
it is true, in his time, many perſons infected 
with judicial aſtrology ; even the name of 
Dryden has ennobled the inſignificant ſect; 
\ but Foreſight i is made up of dreams, nati- 
vities, and ſuperſtitions of every kind. A 
ridiculous dread of futurity goes through 
his whole life; and, as Bluff, in the Old 
Batchelor ſays, fighting! is meat, drink, and 
cloth, to him,” fo is omen -Hunting to Fore- 
fight. But the number of the ſuperſtitious 
does not abate the humour of a character : 
Cervantes wrote his Don Quixote, not with 
a view of « curing one man infected with the 
ſpirit of knight-crrantry, but a large num 
der of Quixotes. A ſingle character is a. 


| monſter not worth a writer” s aim. 
| 55 There 
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There is ſurely an abſurdity in making 
the ſon of a knight a common ſailor or 
foremaſt man; perhaps the author thought 
he could not raiſe ſo much mirth from 
the midſhipman as a dealer in forecaſtls 
converſation. The character is well cal- 
culated to excite much laughter, and to 
| carry on the fable with comic ſpirit ; but 
Ben 1s not a humouriſt; he is, what An- 
gelica terms him, an abſolute ſea- wit; 3 

his being a ſailor is a matter of accident. 
The author, in his prologue, owns he 
took fire from the manly ſcenes of the 
Plain Dealer. Scandal is introduced, as 
a fecond Manly, to fatirize the vices of 
the age : he performs his office with the 
true ſpirit of a reformer ; for he 11 
lutely forgets good manners, and, 
to good - nature, that is not to be es | 
from a cenſor. Tattle is an original 
coxcomb, who, in the midit of his prat- | 
tlings, as i of ſecrecy. Mr. Pope has 
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queſtioned whether Con greve' 's fools are 
really e | 0 


1 | 
Tell me cif Congreve 8 fools are fools indeed! 


| {7 
„ Tbe mere fool is no object of comic 


fatire. Though Congreve has given ſome- 
thing like wit to his fops, on examination 
vou will find, that it is only the colour of 
it; it is the Briſtol ſtone, but not the 
diamond. Briſk, in the Double Dealer, i is ſo 
lively a coxcomb, that you are ſurpriſed into 
an opinion of his being ſomething better 
than he is: Tattle is merely whipt-ſylla- 
bub, and an empty phantom of livelineſs. 
The ladies in this play are Congreve 8 
| ladies, moſt of them vicious and abandoned, 
Mrs. Frail, a woman of the town, as he 
cCualls her in his dramatis perſon, is a main 
i inſtrument to carry c on the 8 Mrs. Fore- 
ſight, her er every way *, who i is ſo ge- 
nerous as to forget in the morning, the 


favours ſhe grants her lovers over-night, is 
A 5 | the 


. 0 OE 5 SF: — * * ** „ 


* Love for Love, Act II. 


by 
—_— 
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the much-boaſted Doris of this writer. If 
the character were really original, I ſhould 
not join the cry of its celebrators, for the 
thought 1s obvious ; but, if the reader will 
turn to Otway' s Friendthip in Faſhion, he 
will find Mrs. Foreſight is ouly an im- 
provement of Lady Squeamiſh.* The 
author's favourite is Angelica, who at laſt 
rewards Valentine with her perſon and 
fortune: but that miſtreſs is not an ami- 
able character, who drives her lover to the 
brink of deſpair, and is ſatisfied with 
nothing leſs than his ſigning to his own 
ruin, as a proof of bn | 


vo 


— — 4 


— — 


4 
07s”. » * 


2 Tom * makes Mrs. en the celebrated 
actreſs, a perfect Doris. He ſays, that ſhe did not 
know the lover who gave her five guineas over- 
night, unleſs he brought the ſame ſum in the 
morning. But Tom had an inſuperable itch for 
ſcandal, | Per Brown 8 Works, vol. III. N 3. 
gth edition. | 


| | : 
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_ CHAPTER XLYV. 


Religion and politics. Min iſters fore about 
| Politics. great lawyer.---The Revolu- 
tion and Union.--- Houſe of Brunſwick. 
What miniſters and magiſtrates are— 
 knaves or fools.--- Mount Veſuvius.--+Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague. === Smith. ==-His 
return to the ſtage : death and epitaph. 
5 —Perbruggen,--- Bowen and Quin. Ryan. 
=== Walker.--- Kynaſlon ;---his family, and 
various merit.--- Mrs. Bracegirdle.--Con- 
 greve'safſiduities.--Mrs. Bracegirdle courted 
_ bythe dramatic lovers Rowe and Congreve.-- 
TP - excellent character. -==Tom Brown.--- 
5 Curt. 2 Dr. Arbuthnot. --- Why Ars. Brace 
. girdle left. the Hage. Manton Wi e. 
Mourning Bride. -Critics. Dryden. 
Cuaraclers of the Morning Bride. Scene 


in the ſecond act. --- Almeria's Jpeech z. 
bf 1 ; com- 
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compared with the foliloquy of Juliet. 

Taſwell, a ſpeaker of tragedy.--- Congreve 

and the Greek dramatiſts.--- Oſmyn's ſolilo- 

: quy.-+-Congreve's tragic obſcenity,---Way 

; f the World: | Plot, characters, actors, 
c. be 


Love for Love. Act IV. Scene X. 


VALENTINE, [ASSUMING MADNESS, ] 


What are you for, religion or politics? There 
is a couple of topics for you, no more like one ano- 


ther than oil and vinegar; and yet theſe two, bea ten 
together, make ſauce for the N nation. as, 


NAIR Harry Savil, when a Flach ks ob 
man boaſted of the great freedom of 
converſation they enjoyed in France, ob- 
ſerved to him, that his countrymen. were 
deprived of the two only topics which, de- 
ſerved the people s diſcuſſion, "reign and 


politics, 3 n 


* 


ths 
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Our miniſters of late, 1 d0 not mean 

8 preſent, have been extremely tender 
on the ſubject of politics as for religion, 
they let that ſhift for itſelf. Not many 
"years ſince, a great lawyer gave it as his 
opinion, on a public occaſion, That no 
honeſt man talked politics.“ This, in a 
free country, is ſurely very ſtrange e. 
trine! Without politics, we ſhould have 
been deprived of that great blefling, the 
Revolution; 3 without politics, the king- 
doms of Great - Britain would not bave 

| been united; nay more, without the ſame 
medium, the illuſtrious Houſe of Brunſ- 
wick would not have aſcended the throne 
. tof England. The great lawyer knew 
this; and yet durſt, in the face of day, 
broach this ſlaviſh doctrine. That mini- 
ſter, or magiſtrate, who would debar 
Engliſhmen, the liberty of ſpeech, can 
* be wiſe nor honeſt. The people 


1 who 
% = - 


A + * 7 x” 


* November, 1783. 
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2 tho have 3 free licence to debate on all 


topics, are lefs dangerous to their gover - 
nors than thoſe who are deprived of that 
bleſſing. Mount Veſuvius is never o 
alarming when its eruptions are free, as 


when the internal contents are ſtruggling | 
in the crater, and reſtrained from their 


regular vent and diſcharge. The great 
lawyer's doctrine is fitter for the meridian 
of Conſtantinople than London: if, in 


that metropolis, the coffee - houſe politi- 


cians preſume to arraign the conduct of 


the miniſter, they are, ſays Lady Mary 


Wartley Montague, immediately dif- 


patched; and the houſe burnt to the 
ground The man whom nobody loves 


and every body admires, ſhould have re- 
collected, that to polities he owed his ſeat 


int parliament; and might poſſibly have 


been ob, to an aal cobler 10 his 
vote. bo SALE \ | 


In 3 * 1 the chargers 
were acted. by Foe of the. beſt co ans 


Vol. IN. . Wa 2 
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that ever belon ged to a thegdis,” Colley 
| Cibber has drawn moſt of their characters 
in a ſtyle ſo expreſſive of their ſeveral abili- 


ties, that the memory of them will be 
tranſmitted to future times; of ſome he 


haas made but flight mention. The cauſe of 


- Smith's leaving the ſtage he has related; 
but of his return to it, and death, he has 


| taken no notice. When Betterton ſeceded 


from Chriſtopher Rich, and opened, by 


ſubſcription, a theatre in the Tennis- court, 


Lincoln s-inn- fields, Smith, who had not 
ated for ſeveral years, was perſuaded, by 
his friends of diſtinguiſhed rank, to return 
to the ſtage. It i is ſaid, that the i intreaties 
of his old acquaintance and fellow - labour- 
ers, Betterton and Mrs. Barry, had greater 
2 with him than the influence of his 
noble friends. Scandal was his firſt part; 
: continued ſhouts of applauſe witneſſed the 
- GatisfaRtion which the audience felt on ſeeing 
their old friend return to them. But their 


„ 


— 


© Pleaſure, was not of long g continuance ; for 


15 | 2 
ent 5 * A 2 ' ſoon 
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ſoon after, on the fourth day of Cyrus the 


Great, a new tragedy by Banks, Downes 


informs us; that Mr. Smith was taken ill 
and died: Chetwood relates, that, being 


| ſeized with the cramp in the night, he 


jumped out of his bed, and was fo long 
walking about his chamber in the dark, 
that he caught cold, whichended in a dif- 
temper that brought him to his grave. 
Booth, in his elegant Latin epitaph on 
Smith, ſpeaks of his profeſſional abilities, 
his juſt adminiſtration of the ſtage, his af- 
fability and condeſcenſion, as if he had 
been perfect y acquainted with him. But, 
when Smith died, Booth was a Weſtmin- 


ſter ſeholar, and in his fourteenth year; 


the character of this eminent comedian 


| muſt IR been drawn up from Gich infar- | 


mation' as wm writer, in his riper Te 
obtained: 
9 who: was "employes 3 in ne 


leſs than four of Congreve' s plays, was an 


aftor of more r merit than Cibber was wil- | 
A © 
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corded. I ſhall hereafter have occafion to 


| World, a comedian of ſome merit, remark- 
tell i into company with Quin, at a public- 
3 houſe; much frequented at that time by play- 


for leaving Druty-lane playhouſe; and for 


| theatre in Lincoln s-inn- fields, once only. 


N ſon, who had acted Jacomo, in the Liber- 


5 the part. After ſome farther altercation, 
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ling to allow; for, in his Apology, he 
ſlightiy mentions him as a perſon much in- 
ferior to the actors whoſe praiſes he had re- 


ſpeak of him more fully. Bowen, who played 
Setter in the Old Batchelor, Jeremy in Love 
for Love, and Witwou'd in the Way of the 


able for the loudneſs of his voice, was un- 
happy in a choleric diſpoſition. This man 


ers, near Clare. market. He reproachedQuin 
his acting the part of Tamerlane, at the 


Quin, in return, told him that Mr. Jon- 


tine Deſtroyed, a fingle night, had greatly 
ſurpaſſecd him, who had often played 


Bowen retired to a neighbouring tavern, 
andl ſent for Mr. Quin. Upon his entering 


. N Bowen mut the door, and drew 
EY N bis 
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his ſword, bidding him draw. Quin re- 
monſtrated againſt this ſudden violence, 
but in vain; and, in defending his own 
life, mortally wounded Bowen; who, when 
his rage was cooled by the loſs of blood, 
owned that he had been the aggreſſor. I 
have not the trial before me, and therefore ö 
cannot be abſolutely ſure that I have mi- : 
nutely deſcribed this unhappy buſineſs ; 

but the main part is, I am confident, ac- 
cording to matter of fact. Quin was tried 
atthe Old Bailey, and honourably acquitted, 
This accident fell out in 1718, It is re- 
markable that Ryan, about a month after, 


underwent a like trial at the ſame. place, 
for killing a man, in his own defence, at'a 
public-houſe ; and was alſo acquitted with 5 
honour. Walker, the original Macheath, 
was brougut to the ſame bar, I believe a at a 


period not very diſtant, for the murder of a a 
bailiff: he was acquitted by the jury, but Ne 


whether with the ſame honourable cir- 
cumſtances, 1 know —_ 


— 


SS "Kynaſton, : 
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' -»1 Kynaſton,' who is characteriſed by 
_ Cibber as a very original performer, was 


taken 11] during the firſt repreſentation or -- 


the Double Dealer. When he'retired from 


the ſtage i is not known; 1 find him among 
the. dramatis perſonæ of Dryden's Love 


Triumphant, acted ſoon after Congreve's 


Double Dealer, and in Banks 8 tragedy of 
Eos the Great, Zo 


N the excellent pofteale of Kynaſton, 
drawn by the maſterly hand of Cibber, in 


his Apology, by the kind communication 


of a deſcendant, Edward Kynaſton, Eq. 
"Kr am enabled to add the minen pa 


culars: W „ os 


_ 


1725 


45 in e u 2oth April, 3 3, and 
was married i in March, 1661. He had fix 
bons and eleven daughters, of which only 
onę ſon and two daughters lived to be of 


age. He was buried in Covent- Garden x” 


church yas July 197 1712. 


He 


| ſenſibly as he. 


An 
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He was a younger ſon of a younger 


| branch of an' old family in Shropſhire, 


deſcended from very remote anceſtry, viz, 
from Blethevyn ap Kynwyn, Prince of 
Powis. It is generally ere chat he 
left his country very young. 

All the information this: gentleman 
could obtain from Mr. Garrick, relative to 
his anceſtor, was, that he had heard old 
Jonſon the comedian ſpeak with very 
great reſpect of him, both as a gentleman 
and a performer, 

From the Roſcius Anglicanus' of 
Downes, a contemporary, we are informed, 
that Mr. Kynaſton acted ſeveral female 
parts after the Reſtoration; that being 
very young, he made a complete ſtage 


beauty; that he acted his female parts ſo 
well, particularly Arthiope and Aglaura, 


that it has ſince been diſputed, amongſt 
the judicious, whether any woman that 
ſucceeded him, touched the audience 0 


„„ 
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"Mt; Kynaſton ſhewed: me a fine mini- 
wie of his anceſtor the actor, in which 
manly intelligence of feature ſeemed to 
be happily united ak the: mn © engaging 
fofineſs, N a "94 
; Mrs. Bracegirdle Was Abe favourite 
Aktreſs of Congreve and Rowe. In the 
ſeveral lovers they gaye her, in their plays, 
they expreſſed their own paſſion for her. 
In Tamerlane, Rowe courted her Selima 
=: in the perſon of Axalla; in the Fair Pe- 
6 nitent, he was the Horatio to her Lavinia 
4 and i in Viyfles, the Telemachus to Biake- | 
= 7 girdle's Semanthe. Congreve inſinuated 
Ss: his addreſſes in his Valentine to her Ange- 
| lica, 1 in Loye for Love ; ; in his Oſmyn to 
her Almeria, in the Mourning Bride; and, 
hay, in his Mirabel to her Millamant, in 
b the Way... of the World. Mirabel, the 
5 fine gentleman of the play, 1 is, I believe, 
. 4 not very. « diſtart from the real character of 


„„ Fake 1 
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Mrs. Bracegirdle, ſays Cibber, had a 


14 

ch lively aſpect, with ſuch a glow of health 

to and cheerfulneſs in her countenance, that 

8 the inſpired every body that was not paſt 
it, with deſire. Scarce an audience ſaw | ; 

0 her that were not half of them her lovers, | i 

e without a ſuſpected favourite amongſt | | 


| "them; and this power over*the public he 
| attributes to her being guarded in her pri- 
E vate character. But the aſſiduous courtſhip 
which Congreve paid this actreſs, did not 
paſs unnoticed. He was conſtantly in her 
lodgings, and often on out with her. 
He dined with her every day, ſays Tom 
Brown; ; and viſited her in public and pri- 
vate *. Though this autlior indulges the 
ſpirit of ſcandal to excels, yet the tendreſſo 
of Congreve for Bracegirdle was a © common 
ſubject of converſation. In a book, called 
the Compariſon between the two Stages, 
publiſhed © in 1 702, her character! is treated 
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with unberality. The author, to ſome to- 
lerable obſervations on plays and players, 
has joĩned a moſt outrageous ſpirit of invec- 
tive, It will be a ſufficient: vindication of 
Mrs. Bracegirdle, that ſhe viſited perſons of 
the moſt unblemiſhed character as well as 
moſt exalted rank in the female world. 
The charms of her converſation were not 
inferior, we may reaſonably tuppole, to 
thoſe of her perſon ; for the was viſited, 
as Clive is now, by perſons: of rank and 
taſte, to a very advanced old age. That 
| Congreve was often at her houſe, to the 
laſt year of his life, muſt be attributed to a 
| friendſhip; contracted for an aQreſs,,who 
had given life, and ſpirit to ſome of his 


favourite characters; and likewiſe to that, 


and that only, we muſt place his bequeath- 
Ing her the ſum- of 2001... When Curl, 
| whom Dr Arbuthnot: termed one of the 
new terrors of death, from his conſtantly 
printing every eminent perſon's life and 
; lab Wd, PI an Et .of 
Memoirs 


e ABU M 
Memoirs of the Life of hats ſhe in- 


tereſted herſelf ſo far in his reputation, as 
to demand a fight of the book in MS. 
This was refuſed.” She then aſked, by 


what authority. his Life was written, and 


b = _ TIT \ 
wy ——— ² — 


what pieces contained in 1t were genuine ? 
Upon being told, there would be ſeveral of 
his effays, letters, &c. ſhe anſwered, « Not 
one ſingle ſheet of paper, I dare ſay. And 
in this ſhe was a true prophet ; for, in that 
book, there is not a line of Congreve, which 
had not been printed before. Arbuthnot 
endeayoured, from friendſhip to the de- 
ceaſed, to prevent any impoſition on the 
public, in the name of Congreve, and met 
with impertinent abuſe from the perſon 
who called himſelf the author of Memoirs 
of the Life, Writings, and Amours, of 
. William Congreve, Eg. | 464, 
Tie qauſe of Mre. Bracegirdle' ; kedejag 
the ſtage 1 in the prime of life, Cibber knew: 
but, for an obvious reaſon, he does not inhis 
BS pe relate it. When his book was 
| publiſhed, 


8 
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publiſhed, ſhe was then living, and would 
not have been pleaſed to have it told, that 
the preference siven to Mrs. Oldfield 
obliged her to retire from the theatre. I 
have formerly ſeen a pamphlet,” in which 
the hiſtory of this diſpute, between theſe 
theatrical ladies, was minutely related. 
Oldfield rifing greatly 1 in the opinion of the 
public, as an actreſs of merit; both in tra- 
gedy and comedy, her- friends claimed a 
right to appoint a day for her benefit 
before Mrs. Bracegirdle's. The friends of 
the latter maintained that ſhe had a prior 
right, not only from long preſcription, but 
fuperior merit. It was at laſt ſettled, by 
the oontending parties, "that the rival 
queens ſhould fix on a favourite character, 
to be acted by them alternately : the part 
choſen was Mrs. Brittle,” in the Wanton 
Wife. The preference of the public ap- 
. 0. ſtrongly in favour of Oldfield, 
that Bracegirdle never afterwards, except 


e, . the ann as an actreſs. 
e 


1 


* 


1 
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The time of her ſeceſſion is not juſtly 
marked by Cibber, who fixes it to the-year 
1710. Mrs. Bracegirdle and Mrs. Barry 
had retired fome years, when they both 
returned to the ſtage, to act for the benefit 
of their old friend, Mr. Betterton, i in Con- 


greve's Love for Love, April 7, 1yog. 


The Royal Convert, of Rowe, was ated 
ſoon after the Union (170%), as we may 


learn ſrom Ethelinda's prophecy in the 
concluſion of the play. The part of Ethe- 


linda was aCted by Oldfield; from which 


circumſtance alone we may conclude, that 


Mrs. Bracegirdle was not then on the 
ſtage, as Rowe, otherwiſe, would certainly 
have given it to her. Some few years 


before her death, Mrs. Bracegirdle retired 
to the houſe of W. Chute, Eſq. and died, 


in 1748, in the eighty-fifth year of her 


age. | She bequeathed her effects to her 


niece, who lived with her, and for, whom 
the exprefied a out regard. . * 


* 
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The Mourning Bride of Congreve was 


6righ nally acted in 1697. Jo ſee a trage- 


dy, written by the beſt comic author of the 


. age, drew together vaſt ſhoals of writers 
and crities by profeſſion. It is - tradition- 


ally ſaid, that Dryden was preſent the firſt 


night of repreſentation ; that he was ſtruck. 
and ſurpriſed with the firſt act; but that, 


before the end of the fecond, he deelared he 


was ſatisfied. It was, according fo Downes, 


acted thirteen nights fucceſſiyely. It is 


ſtill a very favourite play, eſpecially with 
the ladies. The fable is not ill chofen, 
nor can I think the principal characters 
are weakly drawn. In the part of the 
King, the author has indeed mixed pom- 


_ pous phraſcology with an outrageous vehe- 


1 


mence of temper ; yet ſtill he is a character. 
Almeria is a fine picture of conjugal af- 
fection and perſiſting fidelity. Zara's 
noble and exalted =O, en faway by 
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lent perſonage to excite pity and terror. | 


Oſmyn is brave and generous, undiſmayed 

by adverſity, and refigned to Providence, 
The plot is intricate, and muſt: be ob- 

ſerved with the moſt ſerupulous attention, 


or it will eſcape the ſpectator. That the 
contrivers of deſtruction ought to fall by 


their own arts, is the apparent moral of the 


Mourning Bride. 


Dr. Johnſon commends the B 
part of a ſcene, in the ſecond act of this 


tragedy, as the moſt poetical paragraph iu 


the whole maſs of Engliſh | poetry: 


| 


ALMERIA | 
1 was a fancy'd noils, for all is huſt'd. 
> 11 LBONOR A, 
It bore the accents of a human voice. 12 
ALMERIA. 4:14 8 
It was is thy fear,—or dſo ſme tranſient wind, 
Whiftling arten hollows of the vaulted ile. TH 
We'll liſten, 1 ++; e . 
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/ No; all is buſh'd, and ſtill as death. Tis dreadful! 
8 rev rend ĩs the face of this tall pile, 5 
Who ſe antient pillars rear their marble heads 
"i 0 bear aloft its arch d and pond'rous roof, 
: Byi its own weight made ſtedfaſt and immoveable, 
Ye, Looking tranquillity — 11 Arikes an awe | 
And terror to my aching ſight. The tombs 
And monumental caves of death Iook cold, 
ä And ſhoot a chilneſs to my trembling heart . 
ER Giveme thy hand—and let me hear thy voice |— 


5 © "Nay, quickly ſpeak to m6, and let me hear 


| 9 55 voice e oian r its echoes! 
| / 
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on praiſe ; but J would beg leave to remark, 

that Almeria's taking notice of the archi- 
5 ure of the but] ding. 


| | 
By its own weight made Neafaſy and immoveabe 
n b err = 


ra calm ſentimenk, and not of a Wee 


Voith the reſt. The fears of Almeria are 


raiſed by objects in her ſighe, which aflit 
th le N ; but che ſucceſſtve images of 


exo, 


5 4 F 
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terror, which Shakſpeare gives his Juliet 
when ſhe is about to drink the fleeping- 
potion given her by the frier, proceeding | 
from a tender mind alarmed and appre- 
henſive, are, in my opinion, equal, if not 
ſuperior, to this boaſted paſſage of of Con- | 


n | | 
er, „„ | 
[wes ALONE, AND AFTER RECEIVING FROM : 


THE FRIER THE SLEEFING-DRAUGHT: 1 
—5 — Come, phial | — 
— | | — 
What if it be a poiſon, which the frier 
 Subtly hath miniſter'd to have me dead, 
Leſt in this marriage he ſhould be diſhonour'd, 
Becauſe he marry'd me before to Romeo? 
I fear it is And yet methinks it ſhould not, 
For he hath ſtill been try'd a holy man. 
How, if, when I am laid upon the tomb, = 
I wake before the time that Rmeo 
Comes to redeem me? there's a fearful point ! 1 
Shall I not then be ſtifled in the vault, | 
| To whoſe e foul mouth no * air Fbriatliee 
; i. | 
And there be 1 EN ere my Reon coma? 
Or, if I live, i is it not very like, 7 4 
The 1 conceit of death and night, 58 
Yo, III. B b Tuoogether 
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Together with the terror of the place, 
- » Where, for theſe many hundred years, the bones 
Of all my bury'd anceſtors are pack'd, — 
4 Where bloody Tybalt, yet but green in earth, 
= 1 Lies feſtr ring in his ſhroud ; where, as they fay, 
„At ſome hours in the wad ORs reſort ;— 


+. 


; 11 * — 1 2 * 7 * 1 
4 2 * — 


Or, if I wake, hall I not be diftraught, 
l Invironed with all theſe hideous fears,) | t 
And madly play with my forefather's joints ; ; 
And pluck the mangled Tybalt from his ſhroud; 
And, inthis rage, with ſome greatkinſman's bones, 
As with a club, daſh out my deſp'rate brains !— 
O look ! methinks I ſee my couſin s ghoſt 


| dein out Romeo.— . Tybalt, ſtay | ey 


The interview between Ofnyn and Al- 
meria, in the tombs, has generally an 
aukward effect, from their both falling at 
| the ſame time; and, while poor Leonora 
is endeavouring to ſupport them, a new 
perſonage, Heli, arrives; and, his fur- 
7 priſe not being generally well repreſented, 
20 contemptuous laugh ſucceeds. I remem- 


Sa, der that Taſwell, a comic actor of a par- 
33 | ' ticular 


* 


coNGREVE. "= 


4 caſt, fancied hecould {| peak tragedy 


as well as any man, and begged Mr. 
Fleetwood, the manager, to truſt him 


with the part of Heli; but the player and 


the patentee both repented the frolic, for 
Taſwell was born only to excite mirth; 


and ſurely a merrier audience, at his liſp- 


ing out the lines of Heli, was never ſeen. 
As this meeting of the huſband and the 


wife is lengthened out to tediouſneſs, great 
part of it is curtailed by the prompter. Our 


author, who certainly felt the paſſion of 


love with energy, though he was not al- 


ways very happy in expreſſing it, has 


thrown into this dialogue ſome very tender 
and affecting thoughts. Few of our play- 
writers were acquainted with the Greek 
| dramatiſts: C Congrevs was a polite ſcholar ; "21 
he was well read in them. Several paſ- 
ſages in the admirable ſcene FE 
Oreſtes and Electra, in the tragedy of t that 
name, where he diſcovers himſelf to his 


ween 


lter, may be traced in the interview of 
| | B b . 


rn r 9 . 
n r }; . WE 
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of Electra, where the Greek player, 
Porus, in acting that character, bore in 
his arms an urn which contained the aſhes 
of his own ſon, and melted, by the exceſs 
k of his pathetic grief, all Athens into tears. 
The priſon · ſcene, in the third 4 18 

5 n of conſequence by the incident of 
Ii. 8 'Oſmyn's finding a paper, written by his 
pious father, with a;prayer for his ſon; 
and the reflections on the Word heaven 

5 being torn from the petition, reſulting from 
ſituation, are very natural. Oſmyn's being 
4  Touſed to a ſenſe of his people's wrongs, 
2D by his friend Heli, i is the effect of generous 
paſſion, and nobly affecting. Garrick, 
through the whole part of Oſmyn, was a 


 ſkilful- actor, but hig inexhauſtible fire had 3 


here room to operate to advantage. 
t. the priſon- dialogue between Oſmyn 
1 4 Almeria, many expreſſions of the huſ- 
1 . band to the wife are extremely groſs, and 
1 ny on to the writer. The talk- 


* ” * 
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oſmyn and Almeria. I mean that part 
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ing obſcenely, 1 in tragedy, 1s i to the . 
Engliſh dramatiſts; I do not remember to 
have read, in any of the French tragedies, 
a ſingle line that intrenches upon good- 
manners. Dryden, Otway, and Lee, were 
continually offending againſt decency ; ; and 
Congreve, whoſe fancy was warm and 
wanton, has imitated his licentious prede- 


ceſſors; nay, in one or two paſſages of this 


laſt ſcene, almoſt ſurpaſſed them: 
Then Garcia ſhall lie panting on thy boſom, &c._ 
Zara's ſurpriſing Almeria and Oſmyn in 

conference, produces an incident, which, 
from ſituation and circumſtance, 1s rather 
of the comic than the tragic ſtrain, One 
princaſs jealous of another's ſuperior charms 
may indeed be made a ſerious ſubject, as 
in the Diſtreſſed Mother; but the expreſ- 
ſions of nger and reſentment; in this cap- 
tive 185 ſeldom fail to excite laughter. 
Mrs. Porter, who was deſervedly admired 


in Zara, and Mrs. Pritchard, her ſucceſſor 


in that part, could not, with all their ſkill 
Rs prevent. | 


/ 
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prevent the rſibility of the audience in 
this interview. Mrs. Siddoris alone pre- 
ſerves the dignity and truth of character, 


unmixed with any incite ment to mirth, 
from countenance, expreſſion, or action. 
If the compoſition of this tragedy, with 
reſpect to ſentiment, paſſion, and diction, 
1 
were equal to the well- -ſtudicd economy 
of the fable, it might challenge a rank 


with our moſt frequented tragedies. | But, 


| ' notwithſtanding we have, i in ſome places, 


a falſe blaze of words and an exuberant 
ſwell of paſſion, blended with images far- 
fetched and un pleaſing,” there are ſcenes 1 in 
the Mourning Bride, which never fail to 
attract the attention and engage the heart 
of the ſpectator; ; the happy concluſion 
will for ever cauſe j joy and exultation in the 
audience, who will perpetually diſmiſs the 
© players with the loudeſt approbation. ih 
The firſt characters of this play are 
Ir diſliked by the principal actors: ; 
heir taſte 7 is too refined, it ſeems, t to reliſh 


Py 
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the language of it; and we ſeldom ſee 


Oſmyn, Almeria, Zara, and the King, ſup- 
ported according to the ſtrength of a com- 


pany. But there is no diſcretion in being 


| wiſer than our cuſtomers, who are, at the 


ſame time, our judges. Booth, Oldfield, 
Porter, and Mills the elder, were long the 
favourites of the public in Congreve's pan- 


tomime, as Churchill terms it. Mr. Gar- 
rick did not, on account of turgid expreſ- 
ſion, reject the noble paſſion of Oſmyn. 


At the ſame time, Miſs Bellamy was a 


| pleaſing Almeria; Mrs. Pritchard and 
Berry ſupported Zara and the King, 


When Oldfield, a few years before her 


death, reſigned the Mourning Bride, Mrs. 


Thurmond, by the inſtructions of Booth 


in that part, became a favoutite actreſs in 

tragedy. She was a riſing performer at 

Lincolu's- inn- fields, when, about the year 
1720, Booth, Wilks, and Cibber, pleaſed | 


with her manner of acting, engaged her at 


10 advanced! income. In 1733 ſhe retired, 


b " 0 
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An diſcontent, to Goodman's Fields, where 
bluooneſt Giffard gays her a kind rece ption.— 
b Her firſt part, at his theatre, was the 
Mourning Bride, which ſhe acted with 
applauſe ſeveral nights. In a year or two 
ſhe returned to Prury-lane; and retired 
altogether from the theatre above forty 
pos ſince, e 37 k 
For her own benefit, add comic Clive 
put on the royal robes of Zara: ſhe found 
a them too heavy, and, me never 
| wore them afterwards. - 
4 — HEN Way of 'the World' was Mr. Con- 
MW ; greve's next play. The moral intention 
of the author, in Love for Love, was the 
| reward of conſtancy in the loyer, and the 
{| -puniſhment of cruelty in the parent: 
his laſt comedy, he propoſes to . 
| Wh mankind againſt matrimonial fal ſehood.— 
, 9 "Tho plot 1 15 fingulaply intrixate, as 
Mirabel, the fine gentleman of the play, 
20 E is a ſucceſsful lover of the Widow Lan- 
puſh, daughter of ny" Wilhfor t, to 
+ > HP” 3 | whom 
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whom he pays mock-addreſſes, to cover his 
honourable courtſhip of Millamant, her 
niece, a lady of large fortune. To prevent 


the diſcovery of the expected conſequences 
of his intrigue with the Widow Languiſh, 


he prevails on her to marry his acquaint- 


ance Mr. Fainall ; but, to guard the lady 


againſt the apprehended tyranny of her 
buſband Mirabel perſuades her to make 


over to him her whole eſtate real in truſt. 


| —Mrs.. Marwood, the friend and miſtreſs 


of Fainall, ſecretly i in love with Mirabel, 
diſcovers to the old lady his pretended 


courtſhip, which begets her irreconcileable : 


hatred. To prevent Lady. Wichfor⸗ t's en- 
tering into an improper match from re- 
ſentment, Mirabel marries his ſetvant, 
Waitwell, to Foible, her waiting: woman; | 


: and, by her aſſiſtance, hopes to impoſe him 


on the old lady for his uncle. [By Mar- 
wood's overbearing. the diſcourſe which 
paſſed between Wiſhfor't and Foible, and 


of 


— 
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of the ſham marriage is diſcovered ; the old 
lady is in a rage with her attendant ; and 
Waitwell, her huſband, is arreſted, and 
releaſed on bail. Fainall, on' his diſcovery 
that he Was made a cuckold by anticipa- 
tion, is enraged, and tries to oblige Lady 


Wiſhfor't to make over her eſtate to him, 
with ſeveral other hard conditions, from 


which ſhe is unexpectedly delivered by the 
agency of Mirabel, who, by proving the 


infidelity of Fainall and Marwood, and 


producing the deed of gift in truſt, is re- 


warded with Millamant, which Leu an 
end to the play 
Though this comedy "RO not K nt 
us with ſo glowing and ſo pleaſing a pic- 
ture of life and manners as Love for Love, 
vet the reader will be ſurpriſed at the great 
power and {kill of the writer. To deli- 
neate the manners of a mere coxcomb, is 
not ſo difficult; but to give the picture of 


a man who incurs ridicule from affectation 


_— 
- 


of wit ; one who ſays ſo many things like 
wit, 


— 
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wit, that the common obſerver miſtakes 
them for it, is not a cheap buſineſs : Wit- 
wou'd coſt the writer more pains than ten 
T attles. Whether Petulant be a character 
of humour, I am at a loſs to determine. 


B. Jonſon defines humour to be a quality 
of the mind which draws the paſſions and 


affe&ions all one . Congreve ſays, I 


believe truly, that humour is as hard to be 
defined as wit; and therefore declares, he 
dares venture no farther than to tell us 
what it is not. Amongſt his negatives he 
places habit and affectation. But how are 


| they to be diſcriminated from true hu- 


mour ? There is, in my opinion, in that 
which is called humour, ſomething of 
both theſe qualities. Moro, i in Ben Jon- 


ſon's Silent Woman, is quoted, by all cri- 
tics wo hap ſubject, as a true charafter of - 


but how did he acquire, that 


humou 


| hatred to all ſpeech and noiſe but his own, 
| if not from an affectation of ſin gularity ? 
nor can! I ſee how he could poſſibly arrive 
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; at that degree of moroſeneſs, but by long 
cuſtom and habit. Dryden defines humour 


to be a ridiculous extravagance in converſa- 
tion, wherein one man differs from another. 


4 After having quoted Moroſe as a perfect 


* 
— 


character of humour, and more than inſi- 
nuated that humour in itſelf is ſomething 
uncommon, he oon after tells us, that 
there are no leſs than nine, or ten parts of 
humour i in the ſame comedy of the Silent 
Woman. If we ſubſcribe to Locke s opi- 
nion, that we have no innate principles, 
we muſt likewiſe allow, that we have no 
innate humours. Much more de pends on 
the conſtruction of the body, tha, we are 
at all tunes aware of. The organs of men, 
by which they receive outward impreſſions, 
are differently formed: from this alone 
| the great variety of perceptions proceeds ; 


and theſe, by degrees, produce diſtinction 


of humour and character. To make the 
reader amends for my preſumption, in 


ing my opinion on this difficult ſubject, 
| J will 


F 


— Y 
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1 will a Mr. Congreve' 8 e of : 


humour, in his letter to Dennis, which 
he modeſtly ſays ſerves him for one: A 


ſingular and unavoidable manner of doing 
or laying. any thing peculiar and natural to 
one man only, by which his ſpeech and 
actions are diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of 


other men.“ And this is certainly agree« - 


able to Ben Jonſon- s definition of humour, 
. though not expreſſed in the ſame words; 


and not very different from Dryden's 
Corbin Morris, in his Eſſay on Wit aud 
Humour, though he aſſumes a ſuperiority 


over Congreve, does not, in my opinion, 
vary from him or B. Jonſon: A humou- 


riſt is a perſon in real life, obſtinately at- 
tached to ſenſible peculiar oddities, of his 


: genuine growth, which appear in his 


temper and conduct. Morris“ s Man of 


| humour is really the man of wit and . 
ſantry, who can play with the foibles of an- = 


other; a6 Boop  fays, in his Eſſay ou the 
5 Englih 
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= - Engliſh Comedy, that the humouriſt is 
3 the food of the man of humour. 5 
Sir Wilful Witwou'd is. diſcriminated 
* any other fox-hunter by no peculi- 
arity except his wil fulneſs; whether this 
will entitle him to a character of humour 
I leave to the critics. EY 
5 Millamant is a moſt 888 coqhette, 
: oleh a great ſhare of ſenſe and good-nature, 
| She is, indeed, the, moſt unexceptionable 
x character in the play. The reſt of the 
|: women are what I call Congreve's ladies, 
Strange! that- a man who converſed ſo 
much in the polite world, could ſcarcely 
find a female amongſt his acquaintance, 
of genuine worth and unblemiſhed honour, 
I fit to engraft in his comedies! In Lady 
Þ 5 Wiſhſor't 8 ſtyle, Mrs. Marwood and Mrs. 
Painall had been /ophiflicated; a misfortune 
N 3 which the old lady- would willingly 1ncur 
B in an honourable way. Foible is a go-be- 
_ tween, or bawd; and Mincing i is ready to 
wear to any thing g. for her lad 0 $ ſervice. 
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/\Congreve was ſo well aſſured of the 


ſucceſs „f the Way of the World, that 


in his prologue he ſeems to defy the cri- 


tics ; for he calls upon them. to damn his 


play, if they do no approve it. With an 


affected modeſty, he is e reſi _ 


to their pleature - 45 


He owns with toil he wean the following ſcenes; 


But, if they're naught, ne'er ſpare him for his pains. 


Damn him the more; have no commiſeration 0 
For dulneſs on mature deliberation. 


Nor like thoſe peeviſh wits his play maintain; 
n to aſſert their ſenſe, your N arraign, 


He ſwears he'll not reſent one hiſs'd-off ſcene”; 1 


— 


In ſhort, —one play ſhall, Lunz . leave to ſhew i in, 


Give you one inſtance of a paſſive poet, 
Who to your judgment yields all reſignation, 


To ſave or damn after your own Fee 


1 after all this Lltdenidt/ we are 
told, in poſitive. terms, by Dennis, that 


this play was hiſſed by barbarous fools in 
the acting; ©. and this treatment juſtly | 
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235 
tween the two ſharpers, Face and Subtle, 85 
and he will find the reproaches of the 
former to the latter, on the miſerable ate | 
in which he found him in St. Paul's, are 
ſtrongly imitated; they are the cloſeſt re- 
ſemblances that can be found in any dra- 


oh EVE 


matic writings. This, borrowed from 
Ben, the critics of thoſe days, it ſeeras, 
did not approve 3 ; they thought Clan 4 8 
tich enough i in his own treaſyres, without . 
being obliged to have recourſe to others. 
It muſt not be to the condemnation of 
the whole, or any part of the Way of 
the World, that we muſt attribute this 
writer's quitting the drama. A man, 
who, about ninety years ſince, when mo- 
| ney. was at leaſt twice the value it is now, 
enjoyed places to the amount pf | 8ool. per 
annum, could have little temptation to 
continue his authorſhip. Beſides, | the 
warm fun of the Marlborough family, by 
5 the elder branch of which he was particu- | 
* larly diſtinguiſhed, i in all probability re- 
Vol., III. 8 
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1 celled greatly in pie, , by giving 


| uncommon. force of expreſſſon to the 
Paſſſons of love, grief, and reſentment. 


Of almoſt all Congreve's ems, except 
his Ode on Mrs. Hunt, Dr, Johnſon ſpeaks 
with a marked contempt. The Birth of 
the Muſe he calls a wretched fiction. But 
Addiſon, in the dedication. of his Pax Gu- 
lielmi at diciis Europe reddita, to Mon ta- 
5 gue, beſtows as mych immoderate praiſe 
on the muſe of Congreye as abuſe on all 
| the writers of his time who employed their 
: pens. on the ſubject of peace: Quod j con- 
Fes grevius ill tuus, divino quo folet farore cor- 
"SU reptus, materiam banc non exornaſſet, vis 
1 ianti cet ihe par, u ut ulla Letaremur, 10¹ 

1 perditifſu mis Poets tam m ere decantata,—— | 
This encomium is unwotthy of Addiſon, 
| - and indeed is nothing elſe than abſolute 
fuſtian; ſuch it will appear to every rea- 
der, in Engliſh as well as Latin: Had 

| not your Congreve, ſeized with his uſual 
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Þ fefſed, that Collier; f in \HisVilew of the Stage, 
8 had gone too far; he had forgotten the old 
axiom of Ab ab uſa ad uſum non valet conſe- 
 . 'quentia; he would liſten'to nothing leſs than 
the entire abolition of ſtage · amuſements and 
even of muſie itſelf ; he reſembled too much 
the root - and brancl men, in the days of 
Charles I. who, not fatisfied with reform · 
ing abutes, determined to lay the axe to 
the root of monarchy, and e, our 
conſtitution i in church and. ſtate. 

I ſhall quote a paſſage from Congreve's $ 
Tens; which 1 NWI "worthy: of the 
reader's peruſal: 3" 

To whit end 145 be made ſuch a tings 

1 of the theatre? Why ſhould he poſ- 

ſeſs the minds of weak and melancholy 

people with ſuch frightful ideas of a poor 

KY play, unleſs to ſour the humours of the 

| people : 6f mol leiſure, that they might be 

more apt to miſeraploy their vacant: hours? 

It may be, there is not any where a people 

BB _ who ſhould leſs be debarred of i innocent di- 

3 1 | verſions 
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3 than; the people of England. I 


will not argue this point, but I will 
| ſtrengthen my obſervations with one paral- 


- 


lel to at, from Polybius. This excellent 


author, who always moraliſes i in his hiſto- 
ry, and inſtructs as faithfully as he relates, 
attributes the ruin of Cynethia, by the 
Etolians, i in plain terms, to the degene- 


racy from their Arcadian anceſtors, in 


* 


their neglect of theatrical and muſical per- 
formances: The Cynethians (fays be) 
had their ſituation the fartheſt north of all 
Arcadia; they were ſubjected to an incle- 
ment and uncertain „ and, for the moſt 
8 part, cold and melancholic; and, for this 
| reaſon, they, of all people, ſhould laſt 


have parted with the innocent and whole- . 


ſome remedies which the diverſions « of mu- 
ſic, adminiſtered to that ſourneſs of temper 
and ſullenneſs of diſpoſition, whic 


ceſſity they muſt partake from the diſpoſi- 
tion and influence of their climate; 5 for, 


they 70 ſooner fell to neglect theſe whole- | 
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8 b inflitutions, than they fell into dif. 
ſentions and civil diſcords, and grew at 


| length into ſuch depravity of mann ers, 


that their crimes, in number and meaſure, 
Turpatied all nations of the Greeks beſides.” 

Congreve quotes this from Sir Henry 
Sheers' s Polybius, which is, J believe, 


rather an abridgement than a tranſlation. 
The whole paſlage reſpecting the . Cyne- 


thians, i is well worth conſideration; and the 


reader will find it faithfully given by Mr. 
Hampton, vol. i. in his quarto edition, 


Fages 358, 59, 6o, 5 
| Congreve, of all the poets in his time, 


. enjoyed the peculiar happineſs of being 


reſpected and diſtinguiſhed by perſons the 
moſt eminent in the two contending par- 
ties, the Whigs and tories, in every change 
of government, from his firſt appearance 1 
as a Writer to the time of his death. More 

*as that, he was addreſſed, , courted, and | 


| honoured, by all the zuchors of his time, 


A tribe of | men who a are not very remark- | 
* able 


| co nE VE. , 405 
n for their love of ſu iperior merit in 
their rivals. The differences of Parnaſ- 
ſus were ſubmitted to his deciſion; and 
the decrees of Congreve, the poetical 
chancellor, were ſubject to no reverſe. 
Even Dennis, the ſour and intractable 
Dennis, paid his homage to this writer, 
who honoured him with his correſſ ſpondence, 
and wrote to him ſeveral letters, which 
Dennis afterwards publiſhed, and, amongſt 
the reſt, an excellent one upon humour. 
Congreve doubtleſs gave this Cerberus a 
ſop, as the beſt means to ſoften his rug- 
ged temper. When aſked why he liſtened 
to the praiſes of Dennis, he faid, he had 
much rather be flattered than abuſed. 
Swift bad a particular friendſhip for our 
author, and generouſly | took him under 8 
his protection in his high authoritative 
manner; he claimed the patronage of 
Lord Oxford for a man preferred by whig- 
miniſters, and who ſtill retained whig- 
principles, — w— Dr, Johnſon. ogy " that 
£ Dd 3 1 Con- | 
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Cong greve dilcovered more literature than 
E . os) poets have commonly attained. have 
=: - already mentioned his acquaintance with 
the Greek dramatic writers, a ſtudy which 
ſeems to have been neglected by moſt of 
our former play-authors. Mr. Colman, Mr. 
Murphy, and Mr. Cumberland, are con- 
” _  verſant with the antient writers of Greece 
and Rome; and it is to be hoped, that 
the tranſlations of Kſchylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides, by Dr. Potter, Dr. Frank- 
Un, and Mr. Woodhull, and the remarks 
of Mr. Jodderell upon the Bacchæ and Ion 
or Euri pides, in which he has diſplayed ex- 
| quiſite taſte and' moſt extenſive learning, 
wWioͤill excite the curioũity and induſtry of 
dur preſent and future dramatiſts, more 
eſpecially our tragedians, to become aC- 
. with the great original s of Athens. 
To have done with Con greve ;— the 
A of his converſation muſt have been 
very powerful, ſince nothing could conſole 
8 ta Docheſs of M arlborou gb, for 
. the 
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the loſs of his company, ſo much as an 
automaton, or ſmall ſtatue of 1vory, made —_— 
exactly to reſemble him, which every day 
was brought to table. A glaſs was put in 
the hand of the ſtatue, which was ſup- 
poſed to bow to her Grace, and to nod in 
approbation of whiat ſhe ſpoke to it Let 
us farther add from Steele, what confers 
infinite honour on the converſation of Con- 
greve; that although the moſt complete 
maſter of wit, and the moſt poignant 
ſatire, no man, after an evening ſpent in 
gaiety, ever departed from his company 
with regret, or could call to mind a ſingle 
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Some . PE 1 Betterton i in the Bio- 

0 | _ . graphia | Britannica. — His age. — Old 
E Downes s Roſcius Anglicans —Betterton's 
3 narriage. No Nage-miſſes | till. after the 

+, Revolution, —Superivr merit. of 1 the King's 
W ; jaftors.—Speftacle. and muſic, —Wi nteyſel, 
* &6,,—Dryden. and Lee. — Harb: Jalary.— — 
Mb . | Cauſes of .. the declenſion of. the king 's. come- 
Aan, —Apreement between Hart, ve. and 
I Betterton, Ec. — Hart's death.  Mohun 

and-Nell cin. Union of the companies. | 
F | —Betterton s loſs by a venture, — Mrs, 
So . Barry, Mrs. Bracegirdle, Mrs. Mouniford, 
aan Mrz. Bowman. —Betterton' $  ſalary.— 
3 * Chriſtopher 'Rith. —ECibber and Joln Rich. | 
E- - e 'of John Rick offended. — 
3 King Mulliam, Betterton, aud Mrs.” Bar- 
i ; Yew . owell, 18885 Monniford: — Better- 133 
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 for's lafl benefit and death. karate, of- 
Mrs. Betterton.—Her inſanity. —Time of. 
her death uncertain. —Cibber's portrait of 
Betterton.— Commended for has humanity. 
Friendſhip of Pope and Bettarton.— The 
latter's picture by Pope.—Chaucer's cha- 
N radters. —Epitaph recommended by apf 
Congreve fellou- manager with Bettertun. — 
Booth. —Wilks.—Dramatic pieces of Ber. 
tertan..— Mrs. Booth $ Hiety. — Belterton 


and . | ban e 
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8, in pf 8 15 9 duell 
| A nies, 1 have neglected no opportu- | 
nity to do juſtice: to the merits « of that, ac- 
compliſhed actor and reſpectable man, Mr. ä 
Thomas Betterton, 1. ſhall have leſs occa- 
ſion. to. enlarge here upon the ſohject. The 5 
compilers of the Biographia Britannica, 2 
work which confers honour. upon them 
ſelyes and the nation, have 1 y NOTRE. 5 


„ 


mhich the life of this @ eminent man is in- 
9 5 volved. 


5 1 
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ee In a matter of great difficulty, 
and where ſo little authentic information 


can be obtained, it is not ſurpriſing that a 


ſiome valua 


few miſtakes ſhould eſcape'the moit inqui- 
fitive diligence. I ſhall endeavour to rec- 
rify ſome errors in that work, and to throw 
light on certain facts, which have, through 
length of tirne, been ſomewhat darkened. 
I do. not find, that, in the article of 
| Betterton, the writers of this valuable 
work have made any uſe of. Downes's 
| Roſcius Anglicanus ; ; and, though it muſt 
be confeſſed that Downes i is very confuſed | 
and inaccurate, yet, as he is almoſt the 
only writer on the ſtage for a long period, 


N able matter may, with curious 
fearching; be picked out of his pamphlet. 
His authority, relating to the age of Bet- 

terton, muſt give place to the more au- 
thentic teſtimony of Southern, adduced in 


1 che Fpgrephia,. who, it ſcems, had his 


© . Intelligence from, the mouth of the great 
Ds Ader! aim elf. "Oy: this ee, he was 


BETTERTON: 7. ad 


born in 1635, though Downes biste his 
birth three years later; and this ſeems a 
little ſurpriſing, as the Roſcius Anglicanus 
| was publiſhed in the life-time of Betterton, 
who muſt have converſed with the author 
almoſt continually from 1662 to 1 = 
date of his Narrative. | | 
The marriage of Betterton with Mrs. 
Saunderſon is fixed, in the Biographia 
5 Britannica and Biographia Dramatica, to 
the year 1670. But the exact time is very 
uncertain : it appears from Downes, that 
The Villain, a tragedy, and Shakſpeare” s 
Henry the Eighth, were revived, at the 
Duke's theatre, before the plague of Lon- 
don, in 166 53 and the name of Mrs. Bet- 
terton is placed to Belmont in The Villain, 1 
and to Q Katharine in Henry the Eighth; 
conſequently the marriage muſt have taken 
place five years ſooner than the Und * 
by theſe writers. It muſt be Bierye rved, 
that, though Mrs. Saunderſon was bes 
* nk when married to > Betterton, the re- 
tained 
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85 tained the appellation of miſtreſs; made. 

moiſelle, or miſs *, though introduced 

amongſt people of faſhion, in England, | 
out: the latter end of Charles II;'s reign, 


; me fa üliar to the middle claſs of 
neil much later time, nor in uſe 


| 5 amongſt the players till toward the latter 
26 end of King William's reign. Miſs Croſs 


* 


* the firſt of the ſtage - miſſes: ſhe is 


particularly noticed in Joe Haines's epi- 
| logus to Aarquhar's s Love ahd a Bottle. 
11 is generally allowed, that the ſuperior 
Zo Pats of the King's theatre obliged the 
Duke of Vork's company to have tecourſe 
. to ſpe: dacle and muſic; and this, ſays Cib- 
ber, introduced that ſpecies of repreſenta- 
tion called dramatic operas. I have heard, 
from She beſt information of ſome very old 
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perſons, who lived in the reigm of Charles 


II. that Betterton, as a general actor, was 
ſuperior to any one comedian of his time. 
But Hart and Mohun, the great actors 


of the King's houſe, had Kynaſton, 
Winterſel, and ſeveral other original play- 
ers in tragedy, to ſecond them; nor were 
the comie actors of the King's houſe _ 


inferior to thoſe of the Duke's. 


Dryden and Lee, the two cw WY 


wrote for the King's theatre, while that- 


was in a flouriſhing ſtate. Hart's falary, 


we are told in the Biogr. Brit. was 3l. per 
week. This muſt be underſtood to be inde- 


pendent of the profits ariſing from his ſhare 
in the houſe, clothes, and ſcenes ;' for the 


principal performers of that theatre were 


divided amongſt them .1000l. ea 


ſharers; and Downes ſays, that, at the 
. end of a playing-ſeaſon, they 5495 con : 


The declenfion of the King g "theatre, 


muſt not ſolely be aſeribed to the growing | 
| taſte for operas, mic and dancing. About 
| the 


LY 
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© --” the: year 1680, uaheycliadilaſ; by death 
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or retirement from the ſtage, ſeveral actors 


of great merit; Burt, Winterſel, Cart. 
right, Lacy, and others; beſides, the 
deolining age of the great maſters in their 
profeſſion, Hart and Mohun, rendered 
them leſs capable of action than in the 


and vigour of life; the young actors, | 


prim. 


too, ſuch, as Goodman and Clarke, were 
become impatient to get poſſeſion of the 
principal characters. More than all this, 
I ſuſpect a rupture to have taken place be- 


tween Hart and Mohun; for, in the agree- 


ment, fi gned Oct. 14, 1681, between Dr. 


Davenant, Tho. Bettertop, Gent. and Wm. 
Smith, Gent. on the one part, — and 


Charles Hart and Edward Kynaſton on 
the other, the intent of which Was to 


effect a an union of the two companies, —no 


notice e whatever i is taken of Mohun, who 

acted after Hart” I death, in 1682, at the 
King's theatre, in the firſt play written by 
0 Southern, 2 25 the Perſian Prince. 
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Gwin in the fame play ecken a princi- 
pa tharaftees {595 3; vo fon prfy Wet bg) 4 
The time when the omen were . 
united; the author of Betterton's a rticle, in 
the Biogr. Brit. rightly ſays, was uncertain. 
He ſuſpects that the union was not effect - 
ed till 1686; but, by looking on the date 
of Dryden and Lee's Duke of Guiſe, the 
firſt edition, which was printed in 1683, 
by the title-page and the dramatis perſonæ, 


I find, that Betterton and company were 


then in poſſeſſion of the King's theatre. 
Betterton was eſteemed a very able nego- 
wtotz arid was certainly very inſtrumental 
in bringing about the union of the eompa- 
nies. His conduct, on this occaſion, did 
not eſcape cenſure; 1 fuppoſe chiefly from 
Mohun and thoſe who' oppoſed the junc⸗ 
tion, and perſiſted to act in oppoſition to 


Betterton: at the King' s theatre, though they 
had loft Hart and Kynaſton ; but all un- 


prejudiced perſons will clear Betterton from 
. y reptehenſion, for rin g to bring 


Ke * 5 | about 


A 
k : 
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Y | emi me tear en union, 
Ee ni mis fortune e Which tees ſuſ⸗ 
loſing the greateſt part of his 


= 


E: related in the Biographia Bri- 
28F tarmica. TIis behaviour, on this memora- 


dais occaſion, reſlects honour on the -mag- 
naaimity of his mind: his taking into his 
ouſe; educating at Kis own expence, 


_, . Greek hoſe generoſity to the 
5 _ captive daughters FN his « hoſt I have 
| 3 5 related in hg obſervations:0n- the Tecond 


| = «te 4 un'wanbappy a en was married to Mr. 


1 


1 "= man, whom: T have 6ften had o 8 7 
29S 0 mehtion ; ſhe was 


3 . woman and a pleaſing 
| e never r produced four ſuch heed 
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ſome women, at once, as * Mrs. Barry, 


1 Mrs. Bracegirdle, Mrs, Mountford, and 
| : Mes, Bowman : when they appeared toge 
. ther, in the laſt ſcene of the Old Batchelor, 
* the audience were ſtruck with fo fine 3 
„ oupe of beauty, and hroke out into 
5 ee ach et e, 0 
ad painter Better! n, 
D 1 Dans gf and eonſtantiy la- 
5 oy bie in a variety, of 
have ſo-little real infly; | 
| aal 4 Portion of the profits; 
, 1 at actor re ov riſing to more 
ö than 4l. per Week. Chriſtopher Rich, 
father to the late John Rich, Eſa f 


elt ſhare 


Covent: garden, pofſeſſed the gre 
of the patent; and, if we. ms 
. 3 be e edi 
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di treſs the actors though not really to 
5 benefiv" Händel In ſhort, Cibber makes 
him out a man w. ho had neither conſci- 
ende nor ability-: he draws ſo hateful 2 
character of obſtiitacy,” low, »eunnINg, ty- 
amy; and pervesſeneicz that hurmanity 
would induce us to ſuppoſe the writer had 
dra a baricatufa tatfier than a real por- 
dit: Vet Cibber zuud tlie ſon of this man, 
ren . 
| ol Very: OE Ns ; tt 
- peas of eee pom 
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Jo returm to Betterton. Rich and his 
partners; carried their oppreſſion of the 
players to ſuch a heighth that an applica- 
tion to the threne, for reũteſs, became 
abſblutely necoſſaty. Tie nobility, and 
all- perſous of eminence; favoured the 
cauſe of theliogmnediansy* the generous 
Dorſet introddeed Bertemon, "Mes: Barry, 
Mrs. Briieepirdle, aud others] t to tlie king, 
wh granted them an àudlenbe. William, 
though defieient in that cllarm of affability 
ald ende ſcenſton with which Charles, 
His uncle, cxptivated” all! h approgched 
Him, wis yet rudy to extend his fnvonr 
to tlie players. He Was nbt dſplenſed t6 
ſc&ih His preſence” two ſueh wonders! in 
the theatrical world as Betterton aud Mrs, 
Barry, whoſe: keen exprofſive looks: com 
manded uttention and reſpect. William, 
Who Hh Freed. All the luböscts of Ebgland 
from ſlave ry, except the inhabitants f the 
mimieal world, reſcued thenr alſo from the 
gs i and tyranny of their le 
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11 4 note in the Biog. Brit“ relating to 
weh WII ab Vain tough to think 
himſelf a rival to Bettöttötn, tllis player is 


| treated Wirk tdo/muth'contethpe; Oibber, 
though iff enemy, does riot rate him ſlow 


as this wiltef, Biit uttribütes his nt ring 


to a 'greattt d 


ſome mern GW, 
whole, he highly 1 Fei kin; nor 
would the di 
Diſtreſſed 8 have. been, put into His 


I - Another 


"ob: 


ret of perfectioh in his 
profeiiion!” to t66 /itrich' wtifidence in his 


| | abilities, to idleaers, 1 and 105 intemperance. 
Though Addiſon, inthe Splertator; animad- 


6 agic bithavaizancies in 
arabter,” v pon the 


verts upon Powell's tr 


ly. IJ! 9 7 . Oui zun 
ffi cult part of Ireſtes, in the 
3Y FER! 6801 th Off 0011 
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hands, by M 
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= Addiſon ah 1 author! ad not Aten 


him for the : part. SET eee 
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ment ions Mrs. "Mogntford and Mrs. Ver- 


5 bruggen As "belonging t SRich's company 


of comedians. "The writer did hot know or 


1 at e had * that Mrs. Mountford 


Was, 
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was, by her ſecond marriage, become 


Mrs. Ver br uggen. This admirable. comic 5 


actreſs diedſin childhed. 1703 

After Betterton had, for ſeveral years, 
acted as chief manager, under King Wil- 
liam's patent, at the theatre 1 in the Tennis- 
court, Lincoln's-inn- fields, with various 
ſucceſs, he fgund that age and diſeaſes, 
accompanied with, frequent fits of the gout, 
advanced, ſo Kaſt . upon, him, that he was 
obliged. to reſign the management of the 


170 5 and do act, only particular partes 
as often 2 as bis health would Permit. W 


1 1 2DIISHLITION ' 7 

his two laſt b Ns he is thought t to have 
f 14 11 (} 4 {Fri 1 X 

gained near 10c0l. and y % his circum- 

ſtances, |: af his death, were 'reproactiful to 


an age of which h he 125. | great an orna» 
ment. He died April 2 , 1719, + and was 
buried, in hel minſter-abbey.. Steele's 


16,1 35111 tif 


refle@tions, in in his Tatle 7 May the 2d, 


10111 rip d 


on Betterton 8 funeral are written with 


the tender feelings 0! of 4 friend, and i in a 
"ye eg with ſentiment and pathos. 
E e 3 woe Mrs, 


2-0 
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at court in 1 
fons to the Prineeſſes Mary and Anne, 

daughters of James Duke of Vork, and 
Mrs. Sarah Jennin gs, afterwards the famous 
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e Mürs! Betterton was the faithful com- 
panion and fellow-l: bourer of this great 
comedian for above five-and: forty years. 


dhe excelled in con und tragedy; and 


was, according to Cibber ſo ſuperior! in 
repreſenting ſome of Shikſpeare's charac- 


ters, eſpecially Lady Maebeth, that even 
Mrs. Barry could-not approach her ; in ſome 


particular toyches of the Ahadueſs inciden- 
tal to that cul Her underſtanding was 


ſolid, and her add kreſs gentle and polite; 


While her e inſttucted the noble 


male performers in Crown s Caliſto, acted 
675, Mrs, Betterton gave leſ- 


Ducheſs of Marlborough. She likewiſe 


i taught the Princeſs Anne the part of Se- 
mandra, in the tragedy of Mithridates, 
; which was 4 acted at court. Betterton 

Was naturally of a cheerful diſpoſttion, | 


| 585 had a very were confidenice 1 in- provi- 


dence. : 
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dence. be wife was of a thoughtful 
and melancholy temper ; the was ſo ſtrong- 
ly, affe&ed,,with his death, that the ran 
diſtracted, though ſhe, appeared rather a 
prudent and conſtant, than a fond and paſ- 
ſionate wife. They had no children: 
William Betterton, ſaid to be his ſon by 
ſome miſtaken writers, who was drowned 
in bathing, at Wallingford, in 1662, Was 
a1 man very! near as old as himſelf, as will 
appear on conſulting. Downes; nor is it 
nun JW _ he was at all related to our 
A "a ads nene with Mes. 
Betterton, amongſt other particulars which 
ſhe communicated to the ; compilers of the 
Biographia Britannica, informed them, 
that ſome time before her death, ſhe re- 
covered her ſenſes. Pity it i is, that the 
ſame lady did not inform them of the ex- 

act time when ſhe died. The Biggraphia 
Dramatica aſſerts poſitively, that ſhe left 
the world ſix months after the death of 
'E Teo her 
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er huſband s in the Biographia Britanni- 


5 ca, it is more cautiouſly. ſaid/ that, ac. 
cording 10 the bit informuuion, Ilie died 


within chat time. But; tHat ſhe wüs alive 


about thirteen'months after, vin! June 4, 
1511, I ſhall prove, from the following 
plwayhouſe- adcertiſementi i taken from tlie 
5 . re of the Spectatort ul 3412 
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| For the benefit of the wida of the late 
famous tragedian, Mr. Betterton/ 


At the theattetrdyal in" Drutyalätle, 'this 


©" preſent Monda po: * he Ach öl Jüne, Tis 
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Will e preſente 15 comedy 5 called the 
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Bettertews cltäragtel, 25 an actor, is 
Arawn'by Eibber in 16 walterly à ſtyle, 
chen nothing equal 75 ity 0 on, bine ſubj ect of 
N ing, 3 18 to be found, ”F 1 in any 
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language. Though to attempt any addi- 


c. tion to Cibber's / complete enumenation of 
d Bettertan's talents, would be impertinent, 


e aud. at his) diſtangs of time, ridiculous, — 
| to pick up few: particulars, relating to 
this, extraordinary mau, from books and 
oral tradition, may net be all Hoggther, un- 
entertaining. e en to noi [x 
Betterton was not only eee fi 
his polite behaviour tothe dramatic writers 
of his time, but alfo fot his great modeſty, 
in not preſuming to underſtand any cha- 
5 racers which they. offered to him till he 
had their repeated inſtructions. Beſides 
this, I find | him commended, in ſome 


#3 1 4.4 


verſes publiſhed in the State Poems, for 4 | 


1} "1; 14 


his bumanity, in opening his purſe to 
ine 


ſuch writers ND 1 wants flood i in need of 


his aſiſtance, and till the ſuecgſs of their 
piece on a third night enabled, them to re- 
pay their | kind lender. 1 remeinber that 
he is, in one poem, called the poets 

| banker. Unlike Colley Cibber, he treated 
45 e authors 
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authors with good nature and good man; 
aſluming haughty and inſolent 
8 By his and Mrs. Barry's ſupe- 
rior exertions, many an indifferent play 
paſſed on the public, in acting, for a work 
of merit, the wonderfulaſkill of the actor 
ſupplying all deficiencies. The dramatic 
- writers of thoſe times appear to have been 
fully convinced of his inclination and abi- 
lities to forward their works! on the ſtage. 
Some of them |have-Jeft- teſtimonies of 
their deference to his judgment dnd regard 
for his friendſhip ; particularly Dryden in 
the beginning of his preface, to Non Sebaſ- 
tian, and Rowe in the latter ile of a 
ſpeare's Life. ior nen 98 bl 4 | 
Nothing can give us a highee 7 of the 
Lreetneſs of his temper, and of his great 
affability, than the effect his behaviour 
Boy produced on Pope, Wha, „when firſt 
'  brought,into.his company, muſt have been 
very N and in all probability, a mere 
207 So charmed was Pope with the-good 


TY” 4 man, and he with Pope, that, at his 
requeſt, 


B ET T E R TON. any 


NES Bettextagy ſat to him for his pics 
ture, which he drew in oil. J have been 
lately informed, that Pope ouly copied Bet- 


terton's picture from an original of Sir 


Godfrey Kneller. This curioſity{” is 
ſtill to be ſeen at Caen-wood, in the 
poſſeſſion of Lord Mansfield. So eager 
was Pope to enlarge Betterton's fame, that 


lagues of Chaucer modernized, in his 


name; but the true modernizer, we have 


reaſon to believe, was Pope himſelf: Fen- 
ton, we are told by Dr. Johnſon, offered 


him five pounds if he would produce thoſe 
pqems in Betterton's hand- writing. 


From Pope's literary correſpondence with 


Mr. Cromwell, it appears, he had informed 


him that he intended to take care of Better- 


ton's remains, meaning, 1 ſuppoſe, this 


good- natured poſthumous forgery. Pope, 


in a P. S. to one of his letters, worites 


thus: This letter of Death's pats me in 


mind of poor Betterton's! over whom 1 


would have this ſentence of Tully for an 
| Tires 
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That,. Betterton was much reſpected and 
oh ned, by perſons of the ' higheſt rank 
 andgreateſteminence, cannot be queſtioned. 
By his intereſt with Lord Dorſst and other 
noblemen, a patent was granted for the 
building a new theatre. ; Congreve, conde- 
ſcended to accept a tharei in this playhouſe, 
aud to be a joint manager. with Betterton; 
but Congreve afterwards, ſpurned the low 
degrees by which he roſe t o, diſtinction, 
and, in his auſwer to Ge pretty plain- 
ly condemnsthoſe who occaſioned I his Pie. | 
- houſe connection. ee | Eo 
It is faid, that this author wrote an oc- 
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Mrs. Bracegirdle, as. Mr. Rowe did an e- 
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| fe-night of Betterton, April, yo! but, 


although the” epilogue remains a laſt ing 
teſtimony of the author's ſincere regard 
for his old friend, the prologue was with- 
drawn, and never appeared in printx 


Smith, an actor whom Booth terms 


amoſt equal to Betterton, lived in the 
utmoſt harmôffy with him till the death 
of the forttier in 1693. They had long 
been aſföciateb in the args. vane of the 
theatre, Bot Was it Know own that they ever 
fell ita the leiſt variance. Booth ſpoke 
of Bettertola my with reſpect and' venes 


- ration,” 'W ile Heing be paid him filial 
duty, ig the S other proved': a ſecond fatlier 


to him, bye Kind a monitivhs and friend- 
1y inſtructlons. It was bis conſtant” practice 
to encourage young players that munifeſted 
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vttertonꝭ inſtead f diſeouraging 
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that apprehenſive fear of an audience, in a 
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fol” Downes aſſures us, that moſt, if not 


ally of his pi fers were much applauded and 
followed; 
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followed ; but, notwithſtanding: they were 


well approved by the public, he ſeems to 
bave thought very modeſtly of them, for 


be never would conſent to publiſh one of 


theme His Amargus Widow, or Wanton 

Väfe, as long the favourite of the town, 
Pack of this plays L mean the plot of the 
Wanton Wife, which is taken ftom Mo- 
lere 8 George Dandin, is now often acted 
as a far ein Which Mr., Quick and Mrs. 
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he piety of Nis, Booth raiſed. a; mor 
aument to the memory of her huſband in 


Weſtminſter- abbey; but, * though. it is 


ſaid that Wilks, Dogget. and Cibber, and | 
Booth, Wilks, and Cibber, ſugceſſivaly 
patentees of Drury- lane theatre, talked of 
paying due reſpec in _marble-tq. their old 


maſter i in the ſame cathedral, they, did 


not put, their intention into practice. 5 
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picture or print, that I can call to mind, 
of auy other actor. In this, the Monthly 
W e ee and 1 fuppoſe it may be 
true, tut ! am m niſtaken: he informs me 
that Mr. Garrick had an original picture 
Ee and of this he was very ok. 
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matis per (ons of the Bak of Guile} that Better 
ton, Kyhaſton, &c. were in polleſſion of Drury-lane 
theatre in 1.6833]. find, by the title and characters 

of Banks's Vohappy. Favourite, that this play was 
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, old-compatiy; 'by Clarke, Griffin, ee nn 
Mel; and others... J 
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The rien, Jahn Dennis, ho hated 
Cibberl- Eor-0bſiraBing;; aß he imagined, 
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terms W his claim to this comedy : 
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by ſeveral. who, lived an that 
q greatly admired and followed,, is. a con- 


| of decency 3 and, virtue; an 


themſelves, . that plays,1 Were not leſſons of 
| morality A wh DUH amuſementsof } 
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dhe laſt, ac, here the ill⸗treated and. 
ahapdoned Wife reveals herſelf to her ſur- 


ws and;admiring huſband, ; The joy of 
unexpected recongilement,, from-Loyeleſs's: 


remorſe and penitence, ſpread, ſuch an un- 


aſure in the audi- 


common xapture of ple 


| ence, that never were ſpectators more 


happy in eaſing heir, minds by uncommon 
ſhed. by the audienge at, this interview, 
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Noveloflo re HH vil fee tlie idea of the 
lengalbrgotten e beat 1 8 
ter Jnithe/getivinelanvguage bf a fop, 
mh0:'expedta>chisi=ihitreſs** has admire 
him fbr chis wurlidedecpraien eather than 
the a οοmpliſtnnents f ithis find, Sir 
Nuvelty stella Nareiſſa, thar His fine” fa- 
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borſaiyencers r asm dbllef sale, the 
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don 3 an itinerant company. The 
N inen his merit, and cheriſhed it 
| through life, from 1695 to 742. 4 
3 Mr. | Horden, the ſon of a clergyman, 
a very promiſing young actor, and remark- 
able for his fine perſon was the Young 
Worthy. Theg gentleman.” was bred a 
ſoholar' : he co n. plimented George Powell, 
ina 1, atinlenconiumy on his Treacherous 
Brothers Ele was Loon after killed, in an 
accidental Fray, ut the bar of the Roſe- 
tavern, hh 4G at that ti me remarkable 
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ubjeR;” of conſequence, to riot and diſ- 
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vant. That Verbruggen and Cibber 


Aid not accord, is plainly inſinuated by 


of the author of; "OY Lines „ It was 

ro known that the former would reſent an 

le injury, and that the latter's valour was en- 

10 titely paſſive. The temper of Verbruggen 

K. may be knomn fram a ſtory, which I have 

8 been often told /by the old comedians as a 

f eertain fact, and which fouiid its or into | 
1 ſome temporary publication. 

: Voerbruggen, ina diſpute with One . 
King Charles's illegitimate ſous, Was Þ 2 


far tranſported, by. ſudden anger, as to 
ſtrike him and call him a ſon of a whore. — 
Thę affront Was given, it ſeems, behind 
the ſcenes of Drury-lane;,, Complaint was 
made of this daring nik os a nobleman; 
and Wr en was told, he muſt either 
not a ond pn er ſure publicly 0 
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He conſented: to aſk pardon, on liberty 
granted to expreſs his ſubmiſſion in his own 

terms. He came on the ſtage dreſſed for 
the part of Oroonoks; af, after the uſual 
preface, owned that he had called the Duke 
of St. A. a ſon of a whore It is true, 
and Lam ſorry for it. On 7 this, he 
invited the company preſent to ſee him act 


the part of Oroonol beat che theatre In on 
GE ries 11 Wel r 


To — Aldous Basd Chet- 
- terfield DIR RR W paper 


LE. Stages Hels 9 at 
the ſucces of others; 21 d, upon the ſtage, 
| ways making tns,fellow-aQors uneaſy. 
Whatever gloſs Cibber might put on his 
conduct, and however, in his Apology, 
ne m extol * nee of his own 
| 8 temper, 


Ini, Verbtaggen ns called upon 
to an ekertion of hiß dalents in tragedy. 
The part. o: Orocnok o ald Rgned him 


bers —— Verlag: for his 


Lovels(z4, and, Cextaivly from: x en fidence 


in hid ſupetiqts abilities, in prabeten ce — 


anjyyvetherbRaroiodw 5 10 my) & He 


by Southern, by the ſpeeialadyige of Wit . 


lam Cabreadiſhyothe Giſt: Duke of Deyon- 


ſhirg. 4 Thie we ate-$61d!in the dedication 
to bis Grabe. he; adds, 3-thatolt: wad Nere 
bruggerils enden. in ther erfurmance 


oßahim⸗part/ lomeritathe Dukes egorn- 
mendatictun I A more rated e herd her, 


dignibeſl vi th thai Bobleſte faculties of. the 
mindliadd not tube :foppd: in- he Englin 
tbgaſte. di Th paſſion of- dove 111 —hB; 
ſo tenflerhyoss: audantly exprefieg. - \Ciþher 
meanhy2fopdging aution f them 


| ebe arb. acted this great original part. 
| 0; Tom, EI- 


From ;Verbruggen's Ort aol 
Vol. Ul. N 
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rington, an excellent general player, eaught 
a moſt noble flame as imitation.—In the 
ſurpriſe of Oroonoko, on his utwapettedly 
meeting with'Imoinda, a ſituation which 
4 calls for an actor of the greateſt genius, | 
£ Elrington charmed all who ſaw his action 
and heard his erpreſſon. have heard Mr. 
Macklin ſpeak of Elrington's excellence, 
in this ſcene, with raptüre. Barry Himſelf Ml 
was not always equally baßpy in this ſupe- | 
© _ rior lover. "Garrick ſeldom failed; but 
. hs was not equally Fatcoſsfuti in Oroonoko; ' 
. luſtre of his eye w as Toft 1 in the ſhade 
- of :ithe' black colour * nor Was his voice 
ſo finely adapted to the melting and md paſ- 
ſionate addreſſes anc feeling gs of the lover 
| | »as to the more violent emotions of the 
=} «heart. A farther confirmation of Cibber's 
1 unfair repreſeutation of \ erbruggen”: s merit, 
as che conſtant teſpect paid to him by 
13 uſdeh capable Ju ges o merit as Congreve 
and Rowe, who: truſted him with ſome of 
„ ins moſt difficult characters. F. a was 
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the original Bajazet; and the author. of 


the Laureat thinks that the part has not 
been equally acted ſmmce. It is ſaid, he 

once boaſted that he frightened a bailiff 
from purſuit of him, by putting on hit 
Bajazet's look of terror. Elrington was, in 


Bajazet, as well as in other tragic charac- 


ters, a fine copy of Verbruggen. When 
the managers of Drury-lane gave Bajazet 
to Elrington, in preference to John Mills, 
who had often played that patt, the 
latter complained to Booth of the diſ- 
grace: Booth told him, Elrington would 
make nine ſuch actors as Mills. When 
Verbruggen died we, have no certain ac- 


| count; nor can 1 find his name to any part 
in a new play later than that of Sullen in 


the Stratagem, | ated. originally i in 1 7975 
To ſum up his charaQerin the words of a 
late aut hor ;- 5217 He was, in many parts, an 1 
excelleſit actor. | In Caſſius, „ Orocnoko, 5 


Ventidius, i Chamont, Pierre, Cethegus, . 
(in tragedy) as well as ſeveral i in comedy, 


as the Rover, &c. he was an original; 


ft 
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a a'roughneſs, anda negligent agree: 
able wildneſs, in his manner, action, t 
mein, which became him well.“ ben n 
Cibber's next. ſtep t fame was hisbeing a 
onoured by Sir John Vanbrugh, with a 

continuation of his Love s laſt Shift, in 
the Relapſe, or Virtue in Danger. Of all 
language. in comedy, that of his, author! 1s i 
the moſt natural, and the moſt eaſy to : 
learn by rote. AT he Thalia of Vanbrugh MW | 
reſembles a female ho charms by the na- 
tive beauty of her perſou, the ſprightlineſs M | 
of her air, and ſimplicity of ker dreſs; MW | 
£0 8 at the Tang; "nts: hey exerts MAE 


34 
. * — 


© 55 agreve” 8. * 0 you? il with 1 
latter, you are fure to feaſt: to have the 
0 Fe ceſt fiſh, p | eaſant, partridge, veniſon, 
| rurtle, 2 151 : With, 1 16 * have de- 


1 ig f . licious 
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res 


L he Fool in Faſhion, is, in the Relapſe, 


variety of comic characters; but his per- 
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licious fate, it is true, bot blended with 
the plaineſt diſhes: the ſurloin is not ba- 
niſhed to the ſide-board, nor will you be 

at a loſs to find a joint of mutto. 


_ The coxcomb-Knight, Sir N ovelty, in in 


gnified with a title. Lord Foppington 


A exalted into a higher degree of folly 
than the knight ; the- author has placed 
bim in ich nien ituations to excite 


mitth, C 's Foppington I have often 
ſeets's 2 rap ki of! the times altered, 
hear juſted bis action and behaviour to 


1 he u, and introduced every ſpecies of 


„%% £2 


18 foppery—Cibher extelled in a 


tection, of action Was the coxcomb of qua- 


wa and pany his Lord Foppington, 


ba; ind, which is very 

f god parts ſtepping : 
Ong: f ſenſe, by enen 

of exceſs in dreſs and behaviour. ee 
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+ In\Vanbroght's comedy of Æſop, Cib- 
er acted the principal character With that 
af gravity WIRE cc mes the man Fan 
Inftru&s / fe 10 e teil 


1 lpia aa of bp, 
Sich more reſefble the ſtyle of Fon- 


lies than Prior's, -which are profeſſedly 
bpted from kim, „my friend, Mr.“ John 
Henderſon, excells all men. Theſe WhO 
bave 3 Him bead U. tale of Prior or 
Swift, "WC chapter 61 Bete 1 or 
oy eompolition' oF "the fame ſpecies „ will 
FUR" my opinion f his m 
 conceiving and” uttering the 1 of ah an 
author f in the moſt farnitige aud agrecable 


* * F 1 WM 9 85 dr? eh Tents AE 16 + 1 N 
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manner. et nenen Wb 5 
At her grſt onſet, the möſs of anbeugh 
ve very prolific: in the ſp ace of ſix or 
ſeven dls ſhe brought fort three co- 
' mudies}; the laſt was the Provoked Wife 
"2 There ſeems. to have reigned in our dra- 
| matiſts of that age a ſtrong deſire to throw 
| abuſe o on the clergy £ in this play, which 
i | 1 0 1 I think 


ib. 


| of churchmen. 1111-6 d 


.C.L B B E K. 1 _ 


I think. is the moſt perfect of bis pieces, 
he has introduced Sir John Brute drunk 
in the habit of a clergyman ; 3 his Parſon 
Bull, in the Relapſe, Was another vile 
repreſentation of the ſacred order. Pope 
was at a loſs to gueſs at Swift's unalterable, 


diſlike to, Vanbrugh: / TS think the doubt 
is caſily reſolved, from the Torr 8. ridicule. 


4 


— 


. Cibber's, Sir John Brute was 3 2 


Better ton, as far as a weak pipe and an in- 
expreſſive meagre countenance could bear 
any reſemblance to the vigorous original. 


I have ſeen him act this part with great 
and deſerved. applauſe; his ſkill. was fo 


| maſterly,. that, in ſpite of natural impedi- 
ments, he exhibited a faithful picture of 
the worſhipful debauchee. V anbrugh was, 


J ſuppoſe, prevailed upon by Cibber to 


trausfer the abuſe on the clergy 0a ſatirical 


picture. of women of faſhion, in a ſcene - 
which Cibber acted with much pleaſantry. 


His comic feeling when drunk, and after 
fa Gg4 | receiving 


cloſer, Was igienivable «Qing: The a 
wers od 5 jos ted with him, that it they 
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EN {ins et ver years, was ; the. Brute 

i of Lincoln s. inn.. 1, and other x heatres 
He was in general A moſt valuable per- 
er in comedy. Aut Sir Johm Brute, he 
ſeemed to have forgotten, that he hadjever 
been a gentleman, of which part! of the 
character 'Cibber and Garric N retained the 


2211 


5 remembrance though every gene g 


of 
Brute's riot and debauchery. Quin, be- 


fades, in this part, anted- variety, and 
that glow aud warmth, in; colouring the 
extravagances < of this merry take, without 
which the Wes remains imperfect and 


# 


7 unfigi ſhed. LETS 064 © A DS4UL 26h 
. SY 1 "Bt When Garrick. was Guſt announced for 
Brute, various were the opinions of the 
Pen ging Perle. 7 . Hyore: that. be 
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en m jgtir pothbly- at Maſter Jacken Brute but 

„chat it was impoffible he ſHöuld ever be 
1— 1 The public atmoſt unahi- 
* moöufly ſet the Nip of ipptobation « on his ; 
al manner of repreſenting chis Character, upon 
Fl lis firſt a attempt. Alter he had fully fatis- | 
fied" Kis Fancy, and n jpeted his judgment 
by the experience of two or t | three years, he, 

was { pronounced" to be as perfect 1 in this a as 
in any 5 His Shaft approved parts. 

* "Though Cibber 8 performance in Brute 


was juſtly admited, thoſe who can call to 


FORE OS 1 


remenbrance' the different p portraits of this 
notous debaychee, Us exhibited by theſe 
two great maſters, will, E bc lieve, juſtify 
me in givirig the preference, on the whole, 
to Mr. Gatrick. N latter Had, amongſt | 
other advantages, : à mote expreſſive coun- | 
tenance, "ard * a * much Rappier tone 'of 
voice: his action, too, was 36 Ker. 4 
ified] and his humour” leſs con ned. „ 

In the Bacchanalian ſcene; with Lord Rake 


| ang 48 gang. from defeieney of power, 
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4 OKs Cibber fell greatly ſhort of Car- 
. -here the latter was me triumphant- 


3 riotous, and kept the, ces in con- 


tinual glee., Cibber' 8 pale face, tame fea- 
\ tures, and weak, pipe, did not preſent 7 
full a contraſt to female delicacy, when in 
woman' 1 apparel. as Garricks 8 -ſtronger- 
marked features, manly. voice, and more 
: ſturdy action. The cap, which | he ordered 
to be made for this ſcene, Was a ſatirical 
ſtroke upon the vaſt que tity of | gauze, 
ribbon, blond lace, flowers, fruit, her- 
bage, &c. with which the ladies, about 
eight years, ſince, uſed. to adorn their heads, 
Alter enlarging ſo much on the great per- 
5 feftion of acting which Cibber-diſplayed: in 
the. | cloſet-ſcene, where Conſtant and 
Heartfree are diſcovered, os. cannot; there 
give the preference t to. Garrick, though of 
all the actors of drunken-ſcenes he was al- 
| lowed to be the moſt natural and diverting; 
but impartiality ONS: here to Sine 
ee to . e ee 
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In 2699, Cibher was unhappily ſeized 


with a paſſion for writing” tragedy.—— 
This brought forth his Xerxes; but the 
patentees and actors of Drury- lane rejected 


his tragic brat ſo abſolutely, that he was 


reduced to the neceſſity of e to * 


. of Lincoln's-inn- fields. 
Betterton conſented to act this tragedy, 


on condition the author would pledge his 


credit to pay all incidental expences, in 
caſe of non · ſucceis.“ The action of Bet- 
terton and Mrs. Barry could not erer 
_ entire damnation of Xetrxes, 

Son after, the author employed his ta- 


| 1 more happily in writing the Careleſs 


Huſband. The ſucceſs of this comedy 
raiſed him, very deſervedly, to a high rank 
amorigſt our dramatic writers. The plot 
14 is ſimple: the reforming 4 gay, thought 
kg, vans into the kind and enerous 

288785 been. 
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2 uſband; by opening, in its full loftre, the 
amiable conduct of a patient aud neglected 
wife; to the main plot was added, in an 
epiſode, a well concerted ſcheme of pre- 
tarjcdecifove; to reduce, by jealouſy, a love- 
ly coquette to the frank acknowledgmentof 
a real: paſſions, for a Worthy and conſtant 
| lover. 17 Be ON: logue of the play is eaſy and 
natural; properly elevated to the rank of 
the perſolte dramatis. The 4 acts ſeem to 
be made up of nothing but chit- chat, 
though the characters are well diſcriminat- 
ed and tile plot re ularly proceeds. Cibber 
: was! fond: of ſcenes of reconciliation: in 
hee or four of his ! comedies, *' he has 
| wrought them up with incidents 10 natural 
And intereſting,” and in a ſtyle ſo truly af- 
fecting, that they afford Perpetual ſource 
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=: - * Love's laſt Shift, Careleſs Huſband, Wife ES, 
1 | Reſentment, Provoked Huſband. 


lutei necefſar 
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life, ariderſtand the dignity 1 virtue, that 
no comic author has drawn more delightful 
and ſtriking pictures of it. Mrs. Porter, 
upon reading a part, in Which Cibber had 


painted virtue in the ſtrongeſt and moſt. 


lively colours, -aſked him how it came to 
paſs, that a man, who could draw ſuch 
admirable portraits of goodneſs, ſhould 
yet live as if he were a ſtranger! to it? 


* Madam,” ſaid Colley, the one is abſo- 
7, the other is not.“. 
The firſt ſhining proof of Mrs. OUdGelt 8 
merit was produced in the Careleſs Huf- 
band; little known before, ſhe was barely, 


3 ſuffered. Her Lady Betty Modiſh at once 
; diſcovered e fo. which me”. 


public were ſtrangers. | 
| Oldfield was, in . wall; gen 8 


| tel, and well ſhaped; her ; countenance /. 
; pleaſing and expreſſive, enlivened with- © ye 
large ſpeaking eyes, which, in ſome parti- 


eular comic ſituations, ſhe kept half ſhut, 


eſpecially when ſhe intended 4 to give effect 
+ 5 Wy | de 


uy ; 
i 4. 
£ * 


7 dn amen of diſtin i 
acquired an elegant and eee e 
ment in repreſenting women of high rank. 
She expreſſed the ſentiments of Lady Betty 
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= to ſome brilliant. or gay thought. In 
3 ſprightlineſs c of air, and elegance of man- 


ner, ſhe excelled all actreſſes; and was 
greatly ſuperior in the clear, ſonorous, 


add hatmonious tones of her voice. | 


By being a welcome 1 conſtant vi tor 


Modiſh and Lady T owuly in a manner ſo 


eaſy, natur al, and flowing, and ſo f like j J to 


ber common converſation, that they appear- 


” 


eld to be her own genuine conceptions. She 


was introduced to Chriſtopher Rich by Sir 
John Vanbrugh. She lived ſucceſſively 


= the friend and miſtreſs of Arthur Manwa- 
| ring, Eſq. one of the moſſ accompliſhed 
3 1 uy jj men of his age, and General Churchill, — 

2 " "She had a ſon by each of theſe gentlemen.— 


Notwithſtanding theſe, connections were 
- publicly known, the was invited to the 
| houſes of women of faſhion, as much diſ- 


* | | | 
* f bo 


e E ANT ag 
knguilhid; for unblemiſhed charadfer as 
elevated rank. The royal family did not 


diſdain to ſee Mrs. Oldfield at their levees. 


George II. and Queen Caroline, when 
Prince and Princefs of Wales, often con- 
deſcended to converſe with her. One day, 
the Princeſs told Mrs. Oldfield, ſhe had 
t- heard that General Churchill and ſhe were 
k. married. So it is ſaid, may it pleaſe your 
y Highneſs, but we have not owned it yet.” 
0 Mrs. Oldfield, from mere ' motives of 
> compaſſion, beſtowed a yearly penſion of 
5ol. on the unfortunate Savage, which he 
enjoyed to her death. Dr. Johnſon ſeems 

to approve Savage s not celebrating the 
memory of his benefactreſs i in a poem. 
But, ſurely, he might have written verſes 
on his . atrovleſs, without offen- e to decency 

or mofality. ' Mrs, Oldfietd x as generous. N 
and 9 A witty, well- -bted, ad uni- 5 
vetſa y admired and beloved. In variety 
of profeſſional merit, ſhe excelled all the 
Ne r her time. Theſe | are topics 5 


4 
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. Say [might bave 3 infited.- upon, 


| without woupdii bis piety. 1 
* Pope, uo Cems to have proſecuted the 


name of player | "with 2 a - malignancy un- 
| 8 worthy d, Sedius, in Inis Aft of Sit king 


Toes Ae oy v.05 


in - Greek characters. 5 There Ate be a 
doubt chat he meant Mrs. tele by the 
g coquette, in his Epiſtle on the Cha- 
rafters of Men; nega e 
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Odious r in woollei e f int Povel! 
Were the laſt words which poo oor Narciffa ſpoke.— 
Ne let a charming chint 2 ad B Bruflels lace 


: Wrap my cold limbs! ade my lifeleſs 6. 


andi if 


"= r give hs cheek A! nel eh 
The Betty here, 


© have been Mrs,, Sau ers Mrs. 


„ Oldbeld' 


. 121 N iy : #3 As $7 18 5 


are and confidante, a very g good actreſs 
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in pa * 7 J — | 
t ts of decay d widows: —— and 
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a Ss She et from £ the ſtage i in 


l e a 


4125. * played, out nine years after, 


in Poet: y. ſti gmatlzed Her © evtiverſation by 
| ind 6 which he printed 


ould hot, ſure, be frightful when one's dead 


the part of Lady Wiſhfor't, 1 in the Way of 


Youri ger,” ſoon after, by marriage, the 
honourable Mes. Finch. Mrs. Oldfield 


mene. let. laſt new part in tragedy,” Was 
Thomſon's Sophoniſha. The author be» + 
tons, in his ſhort adyertiſcment to the 


In reply to ſome degrading expreſſion of 
Maffiniſfa, relating to Carthage, the W 


that ; it is faid th 


/ * 4 . * F 
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the, World, for the benefit of Mrs. 


had, for 4 long time, conceived 4 diſlie 
to acting parts in tragedy; but the con- 
ftant applauſe which followed: her tragiere- 
preſentation; reconciled! her at laſt to Melpo- 


\ 


play, 4 vary” hi ich encomium on her action 


7 va n * 


| rtment in. that noble: cha Wange 


and 4 | 


ed the following line 
W e aſe word of Carthage,” for cby bn 


* 2 51 | 
with Ste grandeur in her ws a Tack 6 ©,” 
I 74 : 56 v2 oo 1 . « 
us, and in AV Voice 0 


Werful, 
the even; aſtoniſhed Wilks, 
her Maſſiniſſa; it is certain the zudience 


I were ſtruck, and expreſſed their feelings by 


Vorin III. Hb. the 5 
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the moſt. ungommon applauſe. To gain 2 
more complete. knowledge of this areſs's 


of 


_ Aiſtipgulthed faculrſes of le aſi ing, the rea- 
der muſt peraſe the letter end of Cibber's 
betet le Pier ) bes ; Huſband,” In all 
unults and di 8 of the thea- 

| T of : a new play, which 
was: formerly an. hour of "more dange erous 
ſervice to the * _ it has been of 
Ante, Mrs. Olaf ae entir irely miſtreſs of 

„ herſelf, the thought it 5 5 

, the moſt: violeus oppolitin and f en 


145 8 


1 Fs | mY ? ves 1 LIB. ET? ; 
author. In the | 9.4 Frovoked 
Huſband, Gibber's enemies tried all BY 


5 power to get the play e conden ned, The 
1 reconciliation- ac t %o elfe ah ally 


{enhbl6 an generous part, of the 


upon the I 

+ ; fs audience, that th con help v. as greatly 
aud genezouſly approved, Amida" row 

TR ſand applauſes,, Mrs. chend, came for- 
1 Ward to ſpeak the Epilogue ; but, when 

1 — l 3 

5 "8 9 5 1 | | | Methinke 
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* Methinks I hear ſome | potedet'd  thitte/ ay UE 


4510 61100 I — — 4 11400 „ 0 | 
a man, of no diſtinguiſhe g 3 
from;the, ſeat, next to the orcheſtra, faluted 
her prick, au hifhe Sg fined. her, eye hen 
bim igmediatslye mag 4, Very hart baute, 
and pale are poor cr nude loud | 
9 0 to e Heard bl 98 I ar jence, ich 


* 105 dience EB 


ſuch a look f mingl led er ve. Pitys and 


conterpy rh 25 th th en ng T uncommon ap- 
plauſe juſtied her.cor in_this | parti- 
D a6 d þ JT! 2190! 


i} --- 

cular, 20 d the oor reptile fupk down with 

4 17 Nr oO 11151 "My 140 62 10S 
ear and tremb] ug! 


Lady, Townly has been wibvbcſally 1 854 

; to "I her ne A "ultta 1¹ acting. She 

| Hidid ſo gracefully i itito the foibles, and ciſ. 

played ſe hu moroufly the exceſſes; of a oy 

woman, 5 ſenſible! of her chan, 1 

confident of her power; : and tld a away Aker 

paſſi . for; pleaſures that no fueketding 

Lady | Townly arrived at her. raahiy' diſtin⸗ 4 

puiſhed ee ig che char aCts 15 
8 Hh 2 bes 


net] 
Ht 8 
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Heron, her ſucceſſor, and the beautiful 
Mrs. W offington, came neareſt to her. 
OCibber has, in bis preface to this play, 
very juſtly cömmended Wilks for hi 
manly aſſumed ſpirit in Abbe Townly, 
/ Wilks: was fo much the real fine gen- 
een, that, in the ſcene where he was 
 feduiced toc the nectſſity of repioaebi ing 
Lady Townly with her faults, in his 
0 warmeſt anger he tied ſuch tender- 
neſs as was ſoftened into tears. The part 
has not been e e wel oy ac- 
95 tor ſince. | 
Mt. Garrick, i in Fob Toby; ſetned 
4 ever tobe under reſtraint. He kept back 
1 his natural impetuoſi ity ſo much, that he 
1I0ô0ſt the ſpirit of the Provoked Huſband. 
8 -Dutitng the embrace of reconeiliation, 
1 ſpeaking thefe words, But, from A 
Thipm k ſaved;.we mingle tears with our 
1 Etybraces,” —— Barry, i in happily r mixing the 
* Farious paſſions Which ariſe in the breaſt 
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; 
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ful of * man and Sen bubaaa, ex · 
> ceeded all conception. UE 9645 N85 
1, Sir Francis Weed; bende wil 


nis acted by ſeveral comedians, and.efpecially - 
ly. MW by Macklin and Yate ;;that they did net 
n- reach the Mees he eurher may be 
as SKreuſetl. i e 61,45 356 eee 
g ö Cibber had. two eh which on- 
anti expoſed; him to {evere:cenſure,-and 2K 
ſometimes thethigheſt zidicule: his writing 
tragedy) and acting tragic characters. In 
both he. perkiſtec to che laſt; for, after W 4 
had left. the tage. many, Years, . he ated 
Richard III. and very late in life produced 
his Papal Tyranny. Of his, Oardinal Wal: 
ſey L have ſpoken largely in my remarks on 
Henry the Eighths | lago he acted in a 
ſtyle fo. drawling and hypocritical, and 
wore the maſk of honeſty} ſo looſely, that : 
| Oefen who is not drawn a fool, muſt 
have ſeen. the villain through, his thin dif | 
guiſes, . The truth i is, Cibber was endured, 
in this and other tragic parts, on account 
H h 3 _ 


% DAs Tie neee 8. 
1 f is 6 benẽtal kubrit in comedy. Düring this hi 
= efitury,x public had not ſeen perhaps 119 
3 8 ow; beth of ago, till Charles Mack- = 


in; 104% in the Hay Sc 


"= ' Whit Poke as 5 5" Othelld. It is to ap 
Macklin we chiefly owe the many admi- 4 
table ftrokes of paffihn with which Barry I f. 
Ah priſed' "Wh Othills.” Let hot this be al 

nderfiood 10 injext tHe feat degradation FN 4 
r great ados abilities y) for, if Barry 


Kd not poffeſſed 4 [oll 3 : 
the infifu@ivns r Seat mnaſter; be i 
tell ws; thr owed: 110 ſeal part of his 4 
T. = hoy tot leſſons tg 
Bley hans cheats, The: 57 wor 8 7 
dag ber perfiſted bb odlionaty-i in acting 
parts in tragedy, that at laſt the public 
e out * ene and. "IP" hiſſed 

| "© 33 him 

i 16. | 


5 
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his | fm off the ſtage, The an anecdote 

5 4 was many years ſince authenticated to me. 
K When Thomſon's Sophoniſba was read 
h. to the actors, Cibber lad his hand upon 
re, Scipio, a+ character, 2 which, though it 
appears only in the laſt act, is of great 
dignity and importance. For two nights 
ſucceſſively, Cibber was as much exploded 
as any bad actor could be. Willianis,” by 
deſirè f Wilks, made himſelf maſter of 
AE: * bers bez! 19 —_— 


prone hn 1165 ken for bim, 
and met with repeated dne, pet tothe | 
muſie of cateals; but, as ſoon. a8 the au- = 
dience were undeceived, | they converted 
their groans and hiſſes to loud and ere f 
continued applauſme. 
10 aim at general'exce eo 56 highly 
colniriendible4 but” to perf 5 in oppoff⸗ 
tion to the repeated reproofs N the pub. 
*? is bidding defiance to the general ſenſe, — 
Hh 4 1 


eee Cibber's: character | 
doesi:nat appear very juſtifiable. In the 
/ Memoirs. of Ms, faarrick,,..L:related. the 
 Nogyigf his infdlent hahaviour to Mr. Fen- 
ton, the author ofs Mariamne, who! per- 


haps fared the worſa with him ffpm his | 
C being known to be the intin imat . friend of | 
* Hape. Yaribws: complyint were cor 
| a n gi hg: 9 . e Pur Af his 
q 
5 ee tral EINE | 


A certain young, . apa; to 


I Siber to Joak over a new dramatic piece, . 


N 8 . 8 7 
„ d. 3 be 
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He knocked he door, andi gave. into his 
hands a roll of paper, as he ſtood on the 
threſhold, the door being but: half opened; 
he deſired he would read it, and give him 
| his opinion of it. Cibber turned over the 
firſt leaf; and, reading only two lines, 
returned it with theſe. words, „Sir, it will 
not do.“ The mortified author let him; 
and Cibber, full of the adventure, went 
to Button's coffee houſe, and, ready to 
ſplir with Jaughter, related the ſtory to 
dologel Bett 3, but, he, far from applaud - 
i ſuch conduct, put on a ſevere. brow, 
ang gregted him with very dharp language. 
He told him, if, ä © 569% SNP. hade re- 
ſented. this vile uſage in gay manner, he 
would haye been jut ified. Do you pre- 
tend, Sir, by.ceading two lines, and that 
in. a ridiculoys curſory manner, to Judgs 
of the merit of a whole: play 7.--- Much 


mort to the ſame. pu oſe, the colonel 
added, and when he had done, left the 


room, Cibber made no reply: he * 
i, e — 
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5 a+ ufba ; took a pinch of ſnuff; and fat 


| ate on the affair, under the 
pretence of reading a Spectator x 

But Cibber was not only e of 
treating authors with ſupereiliouſneſs, but 
With purloining from works which were 


* left in his hands, an which he detained 


author of the Laureat Naletuarh men- 


Et Pry His diſcouraging a lady who'brought 
| Him a play, in which gallant gentleman 


&durts two women at ofree: this he called 


3 all incident entirely! improbable, The 
: fins author accuſes him '6f afterwards en- 
3 räfting this very" in one of his 
Oten comedies, under tlie niathe of _ 


Cory 


BY At this diſtance of titne, ;"the evidenee o 
3 | Cibbe rs thefts," if ay" ne © were ivy 
IE kee N being rehioved, | nothing 

PP 
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164640 b eee, op 
baue can ere pionounced 'an cerning | 
AVI 


The 11 of the Laureat's deſcription; 
in What manner this manager and his 


brothers treated authors, will give a ſtrong 
picture of overbearing inſolence on one 
ſide, and of tame ſubmiſſion on the other. 
The court fitting,” ſays this writer, 
4 Chanceltsr \Cibber (for the other two, 
tk ortz in Chancery, ſat only for form- 
ſake, did ut preſume to judge) nodded to 
the author to open his manuſcript. The 
author begins td read; in which if he 
failed to. pleaſe the corredtor, he would + 
ſometimes i condeſcend to read it for him. 
If che play ſtruck him very warmly, as it 
would if he found any thing new in it, 
and he thought he could particularly ſhine. 
as an actor, he would then lay down his 
pipe, (for the chancellor always ſmoked 
when he made a decree) and cry, « By 
6, there is ſomething inithis ! I do 
not know but it may do; I will play ſuch + 
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- apart,” M When the reading was finiſhed, ol 
he made his proper corrections, and Toute: fi 
times ut. an propriety. 9855 198 by 
1 hat Wilks, who was without a learned 
e though a mam of plain good 
' ſenſe, ſhould ſubmit to the, ſupreme, direc 
tion of Cibber, reſpe ing new pieces, is 
not ſurpriſing; bur that; Booth, a. ſcholar, 
and a better judge, 51 tragedy at leaſt, 
than Cibber, thould reſigu his underſtand · 
1 to an inferior, muſt be reſolved ſto 
the great love of eaſe! "which. accom Aanie! 
_ kin ' theo igh Ufe. Of Booth's conduct, 
3 m nager, wwe Bave f not the; leaſt or 
1 "= diſtant hint of complaintin \Cibber'; 's 
Apology; but the author Is IG 
. Juerulone with reſpect 0 Dogget's an | 
Wilks's behaviour. The former was . 
tainly, in the 0 nion of the, world, a8 
Well as Cibber, a original and inimitable 
Ss actor; 7 a" cloſe copier of nature in all her 
Artit Mes: or wh EE 5 a e ſenſible 
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of what his own natural abilities could poſ⸗ 
ſibly attain to, that he never ventured up- 
on any part that he was not ſure he could 
properly repreſent. Of this integrity to 
himſelf Lipper produces a remarkable 
inſtance. — On his return to Drury- 
lane, in 169 7. Vanbrugh. caſt him into 
the part of Lory, in the Relapſe: after 
a trial, in which he found. his deficiency, 
he gave it up to Pinkethman. . Cibber 
ſays, in dreſſing a character to the greateſt 
exactneſs, Dogget was remarkably {kifful ; 
the leaſt article of whatever habit he wore, 
ſeemed, in ſome. degree, to 1 peak and mark 
the different humour he repreſented. 
This, ſays. the. writer of a General View 
of the Stage,“ 1 have heard confirmed 
from one who performed with Dogget; 
and that he could, with great exactneſs, 
paint his face ſo as to nnen age of 
Wt e and e ee 5 
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"a oc: ſioned Sir Godfrey Kneller totell 


e 1 


him one day, at Button's, that he excelled 
* in n for that he could. only 


at; — and Jer ki a eloſe 

| likeneſs, | In the part of Moneytrap, in 
the Confederacy, he wore an od thread- 
bare black coat, to which be had put new 


3 \ cuffs; ,pocket-lids, and buttons; on pur- 
poſe to make its ruſtineſs more conſpicu- 
ous; the neck was ſtuffed ſo as to make 


. him appear round ſhouldered; and pive his 
head the gteater prominency; his ſquare- 

 toed ſhoes were large enough to buckle'over 

| thoſe he wore in common, weh made his 
legs appear much ſmaller than uſual· 2 


who confined himſelfto ſuch chürutters as 
nature ſeemed to hype made him for No 


>. ir t: ti 101) could Allure him to ſtep out 


5 of his own: circle; from this/circumſtance, 


be eee 


This great actor was perhaps the otly db 


FAY 


diminution of his gpvienaamtnliſbs, In his 
temper, he was as true a humouriſt as Mo- 
roſe in the Silent Woman. Liberty heliked, 
for he was a ſtaunch whig, but not on the 
Fiierous principleseſtabliſhed at the Revo- 
lation; His love of freedom extended little 
farther than 1 the gratification of his Own 
inclinations. Money he loved; but even 
that be would reject, if his own method of 


obtaining i it, was by. any means diſturbed; 
witneſs his reſigni 


ning a large 1 income, be⸗ 


eauſe, the crown, through the intereſt of 
Lord Bolingbroke, interfered ; in favour of 


Booth. AY Dogget never interpoſed in the 


ſhare of the profits at the treaſury... No 
| ſtock · hroker was buſier. at the Exchange, 
to take advantage of the riſe | id fall of 
the nds, than Dogget. Cibbet 
tent upon gaming, and all manner of plea- 
ſure as Dogget could be in trafficking 
with | the ſtocks. Cibber has loſt every 
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management of the. theatre, except to ad- 
juſt; his own parts in plays, and to take his | 


was as in- 


1 
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all 8 at hazard or cards, and has been 

Eh. heard to cry out, Now I muſt go home 
E, ; : 5 and eat a child! „This attention to the 
gaming - table would not, we may be aſ⸗ 
ſured, render him fitter for his buſineſs of 

| the ſtage. After: many: an unlucky run, at 
BM Tom' 8 coffe-houſe,® he has arrived at the 
3 in great tranquillitys aud 
1 humming « over an opera-tune, he has 
"0 walked on the ſtage not well prepared] in 
the part he was to act. Cibber ſhould not 
have reprehended | Powell ſo ſeverely for 
© _negle&t and imperfect repreſentation : ET] 
mie ſeen him at fauſt where it was leaſt 
= expected; in parts which he had acted a 
| . Hundred: times, and particularly in Sir 
1 Courtly Nice; but Colley dexterouſly 
=. ſupplied the deficiency « of his memory by 
1 prolonging his cetemonious bow to the 
"ER er pn drawling out * ; our humble ſer« 
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vant, madam, to an extraordinary length; 
then taking a pinch of ſnuff, and ſtrut- 
ting deliberately acroſs the ſtage, he has 
gravely aſked the prompter, what is next? 
Wilks was, dy nature and education, 
differently formed: with the warm and ge- 
nerous ſpirit which becomes a man, he 
had, from practice and experience, under 
the tuition of Mr. Aſhbury, (a very good 
actor of the Bettertonian ſchool, and many 
years manager of the Dublin theatre, ) ac- 
quired a love for order, decency, and ſtrict 
tegularity, in the buſineſs of the ſcene.— 
It is aſſerted by the writer of the Laureat, 
that, when truſted with the management 
of the ſtage by Chriſtopher Rich, he found 
ſuch confuſion, and contempt of all diſci- 
pline, in the company, that he was reduced | 
to the neceſſity of challenging, and even 
fighting ſeveral ationgſt the rihg-leaders of 
theſe diſorders. Powell, ſays Cibber, de- 
Glined a duel with Wilks, when he found 
his antagoniſt would fight. Pity ! that a 
Vor.. =: IT - man, 
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man, poſſeſſed of ſuch great talents for ad. 
| ing as Powell, ſhouid have rendered then 

all ineffectual, by his perſiſting in irregula- 

rity and intemperance. In looking over 
the advertiſements of plays, in the firſt 
| edition of the Spectator, publiſhed in 1711 
and 1712, 1 ſee the name of Powell placed 
io many very important characters, under 
the management of Cibber, Dogget, and 
Wilks: to Falſtaff, to Lear, Leon, Cor- 
tez in the Indian Emperor, and many 
others. Even Wilks would not be ſo par- 
tial, during Powell's ability to act, as to 
give theſe important parts to his friend 
Mills. Addiſon and Steele continued their 
regard and countenance, as long as they 
could be of ſervice, to this unhappy man. 
That he acted Portius, in Cato, 1 1713, muſt 
have been with the author's approbation; 
and this, 1 believe, was Powell's laſt part, 
in a new play, of any conſequenee. He 
Was ſo hunted by the ſheriff's officers, for 


debt, that he andy walked the ſtreets 
with 
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with his ſword in his hand, (ſheathed,) in 
terrorem to his purſuers. If he ſaw any of 


them at a diſtance; he would roar out, Get 


on the other fide of the way, you dog ! and 


the bailiff, who knew his old cuſtomer, 


would moſt obligingly anſwet, We do 
not want you now, Maſter Powell.“ He 
was alive in the year 1717 I ſaw, many 
years fincez a play-bill for his benefit, 
dated that year. The unhappy George 
Powell, whoſe fault was too great a paſſion 
for focial pleaſure, was certainly an actor of 
genius; but, in his moral conduct, he was, 
amongſt the players, what Edmund Smith, 
the author of Phædra and Hippolitus, was 


amongſt the poets : not all the care and 


caution of Smith's Oxford-friends, and his 
polite acquaintance at London, could keep 
him either decent in dreſs, or N in 
i 

Fo return to Wilks. What could this 
man of ſobriety and habitual regularity, 
do with ſuch partners as a gameſter and a 
; 112 hunter 
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hunter after the ſtocks ?. Cibber and Dog- 
get wanted not abilities to go through the 
various buſineſs of the theatre ; but their 
inclinations carried them to their two dear 
Dulcineas, pleaſure and profit. 

_  Cibber draws an advantageous character 
of Dogget, as a man of ſenſe, and one who 
underſtood buſineſs ; but, ſurely , his giv- 
ing up near 800]. or 1oool. per annum, 
on another man's being advanced to an 
equal degree of happineſs with himſelf, or 

from a paltry grudge or pique to a worthy 
man, who ſometimes thwarted his pride, 

gives no good proof of the ſoundneſs of his 
intellects. The great complaint of Cibber 
and Dogget, againſt their partner, Wilks, 
was his impetuous and overbearing tem- 
per. On that account, and that only, 

Dogget told Cibber (fays the latter) he gave 
up his income; and, for that cauſe, the 

fame informer aflures us, ſeveral actors of 

Drury-lane theatre forſook their old maſ- 

| ters, and liſted with John Rich, at Lin- 


coln's go 
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coln's- inn- fields. I ſhall not take the evi- 

dence of two ſuch partial and intereſted 
men againſt ſo honeſt and ſteady a charac- 
ter, in the maintenance of every thing 
that was decent, juſt, ayd generous, as 
that of Robert Wilks. Dogget ſacrificed 
to his own humour, when he reſigned his 
ſhare of the licence or patent, When 
Quin, Walker, and Ryan, left Drury- 
lane theatre, it was not from a diſlike to 
Wilks, but from an offer of advanced 
falary, with the poſſeſſion of the capital 
parts. Ryan choſe 51. per week, at Lin- 
coln's-inn-fields, with the part of Hamlet, 

in preference to Laertes, in the ſame 
play, and 50s. at Drury- lane; and Quin 
preferred the acceptance of the ſame, or a 
larger ſalary, offered from Rich, with 


Tamerlane, and Brutus in Julius Cæſar, 
inſtead of inferior parts in the ſame plays 
with what he thought a ſmall pittance. 
The mean ſubterfuge of Cibber, to cloke 


his ſpleen to Wilks by the ſufferage of 
11 3 others, 
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others, is viſible. But this good man gave 
Dogget and Cibber ſtill farther provoca- 

tions. In the decorations of plays, they 
0 grudged, from mean economy, every ne- 
ceflary expence, while his ſpirit took plea - 
ſure in dreſſing every character as it ought 
to be, and furniſhing ſuch other theatric 
ornaments as the dramatic piece required. 
Of the managers, Booth, Wilks, and 
Cibber, the laſt, for many reaſons, was 
the leaſt ee by. the players. He 
ſpared no pains, it is true, to inſtruct the 
actors in ſuch characters as he drew in his 
own pieces ; but he could not forbear, at 


times, wantonly throwing out ſarcaſms 
on the inferior en Cibber was 


cer - 
* ' When the - young? Mills was once roloatbag 
| Scandal, in Love for Love, : a part which Booth had ? 
formerly ated, Mills, in that part of the play where 
Scandal breaks out into the exclamation: of © Death 
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we certainly leaſt eſteemed by the actors of the 


a> three great maſters; the Laureat goes 
e fl farther, and avers that he was abſolutely 
e- odious to them. I will not go ſo far; but 


a-' 1 have been told, that the players had no 
he hold on any of his paſſions, to accompliſh 
their views, except his timidity, Victor 
informed me, that Bickerſtaffe, a comedian 
whoſe benefit-play Steele good-naturedly 
recommends to the public, in the Tatler, 
on account of his being, as he ſays, his 
relation, had acquired an income of 41. 
per week. Cibber, in an œconomical fit, 
retrenched him of half. The man who 
had a family, was ſtrucken at the ſudden 
diminution of his allowance; and, know- 
ing whence his misfortune was derived, 
waited on Cibber, and flatly told him, 
ons . 1. 


$ . 
1 — _ * — 


4 
— —_— 


| and hell! where is Valentine? obſeryed, that poor 

Mr. Booth forgot the Death and hell, &c.“ Cib- 
ber, with a contemptuous ſmile, told him, there was 

more heauty in Booth's forgetfulneſs than in all he 


remembered. 
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that as he could not ſubſiſt on the ſmall 
ſum to which he had reduced his ſalary, 
he muſt call the author of his diſtreſs tq 
an account, for that jt would be eaſier to 
him to loſe his life than to ſtarve. T he 
affrighted Cibber told him, he ſhould receive 
| an anſwer from him on Saturday next. 
Bickerſtaffe found, on that day, his uſual 
income was continued. | 
However Cibber might be diſſiked by 
the players, it is certain that Wilks was 
eſteemed and refpected by them. — Booth 
was valued and beloved as their compa- 
nion, who mixed in their ſociety and took 
part in their intereſts. When Harper re- 
monſtrated to him, that Shepherd s in- 
come was larger than bis by 208. per week, 
though he preſumed, he faid, that his 
own induſtry and variety of buſineſs were 
not inferior to Shepherd's, Booth ſaid, in 
reply, aſſenting to the truth of what he 
had affirmed, Suppoſe now, Harper, we 
mould make you both equal, by reducing 
his 
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kis ſalary to yours ?* — By no means 
(ſaid the other); I would not injure Mr. 
Shepherd for the world; I would only, 
by your favour, Sir, honeſtly ſerve myſelf.” 


The manager ſaid no more; on pay-day 


Harper found his weekly allowance in- 
creaſed by an addition of twenty ſhillings. 
However trifling theſe little ſtories may 


feem, they throw more light on a diſtin- 
guiſhed character than matters of ſeemingly 


more importance. The truth is, the love 


and eſteem of the actors went along with 


Booth and Wilks ; to Cibber they paid no 
farther regard than what his power and 


their fear inſpired. 


There 1s a little open room 1n Drury- 
lane theatre, called the Settle ; it is ſepara- 
ted from the ſtage and the ſcene-room by 
a wainſcot ineloſure. It was formerly, 
before the great green- room was built, a 
place for many of the actors to retire to, 


between the acts, during the time of ac- 


tion and rehearſal. From time out of 
0 mind, 
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mind, till about the year 1740, to this 
place a pretty large number of comedians 


uſed to reſort conſtantly after dinner, 
which, at that time, was generally over 


at two o'clock. Here they talked over the 


news and politics of the day, though, in- 
deed, they were no great politicians ; for 
players are generally king's men. Here 
they cracked their jokes, indulged in little 
| fallies of pleaſantry, and laughed in good 
humour at their mutual. follies and adven- 
tures. Kings, footmen, aldermen, cardi- 
nals, coblers, princes, judges, link-boys, 
and fine gentlemen, in ſhort all characters, 
were mingled together; and, from this 
ſeeming chaos of confuſion, aroſe a harmony 
of mirth, which contribut ed not a little to 
reconcile them to their various ſituations 
in the theatre. Wilks came amongſt them 


ſometimes ; Booth, who loved the baga- 


telle, einer - : he liked to converſe with 
them freely, and hear their jokes and re- 
marks on each other ; ; and if, from any 


acci- 


K 


G 1112 · aq. 
nis aecidental ſtory or information, theſe 
ns good men, I mean Wilks and Booth, could 
r, make any individual happy, they laid hold 
er of the offered opportunity. Cibber ſeldom 


* came amongſt the ſetrlers; tyrants fear, as 
* they know they are feared. 
r Cibber, with propriety enough, perhaps, 


confines his narrative to the hiſtory of thoſe 
actors who were dead. But how came he to 
forget Dicky Norris and Bullock, men of 
acknowledged merit, who had been num- 
bered with the dead ſeveral years before he 
publiſhed his Apology ? Norris was fo 
much a favourite of the public, ever ſince 
he had ated the part of Jubilee Dicky, in 
the Trip to the Jubilee, that the name of 
Dicky was often annexed, in the play- 
houſe bills, to any character he- acted.- 
In the firſt edition of the Spectator, in the 
advertiſement of the Beaux Stratagem, 
he js called Dicky Scrub. He was, in 
ſize, low and little, but not ill made, with 
an expreſſive, truly-comic, countenance, 


and 
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and a ſhrill, clear, and audible, voice. 
Mrs. Oldfield thought him an excellent 
figure for a cuckold. When, upon the in- 
diſpoſition of Norris, Cibber undertook to 
play Barnaby Brittle, in the Wanton Wife, 
his action was generally applauded ; but, 
when Cibber ſaid to Oldfield, Nanny, 
how do you like your new huſband? * ſhe 
replied, « Why, very well, but not half fo 
well as Dicky Norris? —— How 10? ? 
Why, you are too important in 
your figure for one of the horned race; 
but Norris has ſuch a diminutive form, 
and ſo ſneaking a look, that he ſeems 
formed on purpole for wearing horns, and I 
make him a cuckold ade with a hearty 
good will.““ 

In his laſt ilIneſs, he was attended by an 
eminent phyſician, who gave him hopes of 
ac eee ; Wa ſaid the ſick man, 

1 when 


"+ 7 LGB * 
| * Chetwood, &c. , 
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* when the wheels of a watch are quite de- 
I" do you think they can be repaired ?? 

—— No, by no art in the world. 
16 Then, Sir, ſays Norris, © it is the ſame 
caſe with me ; all the wheels of my ma- 
chine are abſolutely, through time, quite 
worn out, and nothing can reſtore them to 
their accuſtomed force. Norris died 
about the year 1725. 

Bullock was an actor of great glee and 
much comic vivacity. He was, in his 
perſon, large; with a lively countenance, 
full of humorous information. Steele, in 
the Tatler, ſpeaks, with his uſual kind 
ſenfibility, of Norris, Bullock, and Pink- 
ethman, and their powers of raiſing mirth. 
The hiſtorian of the two ſtages ſays, that 
Bullock * is not only the beſt of actors, 
but ſo modeſt, that he is inſenſible of his 
own merit.” The comic ability of Bul- | 
lock was confirmed to me by Mr. Macklin, | 
who aſſured me, very lately, that he was, 
in his department, a true genius of the 


ſtage. 
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ſtage. 1 have ſeen him act ſeveral parts 


with great applauſe; eſpecially the Spaniſh 
Frier, at a time when he was above eighty, 

Cibber, agreeably to. his adopted plan of 
_ confining his narrative to deceaſed actors, 
in his Apology ſpoke only in general terms 


of Mrs. Porter's merit in tragedy ; but, 


although this volume is enlarged to a 
much greater bulk than I intended, I can- 
not omit ſome well-authenticated anecdotes 
relating to this moſt valuable and reſpected 


adreſs; who was not only an ornament of 


the Kage, but of human nature. 


She was firſt taken notice of by Better- 


ton; who ſaw her act, when a child, 
the Genius of Britain, in a Lord- 
Mayor's Pageant, in the reign of Charles 


or James II. Mrs. Porter always ſpoke of 


Betterton with great reſpect andveneration. 
She was ſo little, when firſt under his tui- 
tion, that he threatened her, if ſhe did not 
fpeak and act as he would have her, to put 
her into a fruit · woman's baſket and cover 
| her 


1 


his — Wh © us 


E 
her with a vine-leaf. It was the cuſtom 
of the fruit- women, formerly, to ſtand 
fronting the pit, with their backs to the 
ſlage; and their oranges, and other fruit, 
covered with vine- leaves. 

Mrs. Porter was ever welcome to the 
beſt and moſt reſpectable families in Lon- 
don. Oldfield and this actreſs roſe gra- 
dually to excellence and fame much about 
the ſame time. They converſed together 
on the beſt terms ; Porter's gravity was a 
contraſt to the ſprightlineſs of Oldfield, 
who would often, in Jeſt, call her her 
mother. 

She lived at Heywood-hill, near Hen- 
don. After the play, ſhe went home in 
a one-horſe chaiſe ; her conſtant compa- 
nions were a book and a brace of horſe- 
piſtols. The diſlocation of her thigh-bone 
was attended with a circumſtance that de- 
ſerves to be recorded. In the ſummer of 
| 173T, as ſhe was taking the air in her one- 
horſe e ſhe was ſtopped by a _ 
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wayman, who demanded her money. She 
had the courage to preſent one of her piſtol; 
to him: the man, who perhaps had only 


with him the appearance of fire- arms, 


aſſured her that he was no common thief; 


that robbing on the highway was not to 
him a matter of ehoice, but neceſſity, aid 
in order to relieve the wants of his poor 


diſtreſſed family. He informed her, at the 


ſame time, where he lived; and told her 


ſuch a melancholy ſtory, that ſhe gave 
him all the money in her purſe, which 
was about ten gumeas. The man left her: 
upon this ſhe gave a laſh to the horſe ; he 
ſuddenly ſtarted out of the track, and the 
chaiſe was overthrown ; 5 this occaſioned 
the diſlocation of her thigh- bone. Let it 
be remembered, to her honour, that not- 


withſtanding this unlucky and painful ac- 
cident, the made 10 5 enquiry after the 


robber; and, finding that he had not de- 
ceived her, ſhe raiſed amongſt her ac- 


quzintance- about ſixty pounds, which ſhe 


took: 
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took care to ſend him. Such 20 action, 
in a perſon of high i rank,: would: have | 


been celebrated as ſomething great and 


heroic t the feeling mind will make no 
diftioRtion between the ee of: ail 
actteſs and that of a Princes. a i 

I have alfea ay obſerved, bet e Was 
derte ltlie genuine ſueceſſor. of Mrs. 


Barry, whoſe theatrical page the had been 


when very young.” Barra 260 TONTUE 203 

When the Tcehe was not agitated with 
be to the general ſpectator ſhe did 
not give equa?" plenſure; the erccitation of 
factor fentiment was fo moduläted, as td 
reſemble © muſteal cadente hir than 
ſpeaking, aid this rendered her acting in 


comedy ſomewhat cold an ineffe@tual, — — 


7 


710. sene? 21 Jo; nt Ag 2711 ; 
erte her powers. 8 Si. 
feermad then to be another perſen, and 5 
be formed with that noble and enthuff- 


5 "ABU? which" was capable of routing 
t e 'calafft aj ud ditor to in equi aim 8 


3n2 . R136 r RD 
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—— was —_ TY edi 
eaſe} and her action thegeult of the Sat 
ſhe: felt om dmot, es bai 

” br tte missen ol her diflotated 
| limb, and ãn a yery adyanced age, 1 ſaw 
her act many of her principal characters 
With rauch vigour and great applauſe; and, 
in particular, Clytemne tra in T homſon's 
Agamemnon.“ * In drawing, this character, 


the author has varied from the idea of Ad. 
chylus 55 and, I think, with, great propriety, 
he has followed: the original. drawing: of 
Homer, who giyes ſome ſtrokes of tender- 
neſs to this; princeſs, and makes her yield 
with reluctan ce to the perſuaſions of, . 
= e e e ſubdue. her 
Th 5 Ab ui Buß b. 155 61 WOE en 


55 7 11 38) CLI), 8 ; 
* See in WIE his play of — to 


che arif y lin 


— 


the green- oom, pro nounced every line 
with ſuch a broad Scotch abeenti that the could not 
reſtrain themſel ves from a tbuddaugh., Upon this, 
the autbor good-naturedly ſaid to the manager, Do 


| you, Sir, take my play, and 8 on with. it it ; for, 


though T can write a tragedy, I find K anne 


25 fead one. 44 III. 
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ful alſeQtion t ta bet huſband, till be had remo- 
ion ved the faithful bard, placed about her by 
bp N as her, counſellor and 1 8 


r 


kk ing the paſſo ions. 
deportment, through the part of b cu. 
tergnelira, | marked, the conſummate a- 
treſs. In the ſecond | at, when, in the 

diſtreſs of her mind from conſcious guilt, 
the is forn with conflicting paſſions, at the 
| approach of her injured huſband, the force 
of her action and expreſſion, when the 


aid to herattendant — 


l TH 8 


ö Bring me y children bicher; e way 8 


reliere me _, . 3 
] 4+ ee 


8 is . H 14 299 13 | ie 


ſtruck the audience with 1 | 
who expreſſed. the, RT" FOTO 


«> 
TOSS La 


1 BY _ 


0 ber perſon the was. my a n 
 liaped; of a fair complexion, but not 
handſome; her veice was harſh and un- 
pag ng. She elevated herſelf above all 


bl * 
3181 55 i 
s Apo 4 
$5 L 
1 4, 


Sith defects by ber exquiſite ; RY wh 
He: Though ſhe greatly admired Bet- at 
terton, and h 1 ad ſeep, all the old actors of 


merit? ſhe v was much charmed with Mr. an 
Garrick, and, lamented, her want of youth an 
an Vigour te to e exert her Mill with: ſo great. a pla 
Kein 3 7 £ thi 
"Mrs. Porter ot outlived her aumuity; and, i in 1 
1 | A very a6 advanced as age, was . [principally fup- th 


lac: 1 
el * G 
prted by a very worthy nobleman, who Y 
w;comedy, and 0 


Fade her r:a preſent ꝙ of a. new 
"permitted her-to publiſh. i it, "for her benefit, 


4571 


* ſubcription. She .died about the year h 
1762. When Dr. . Johnſon, ſome years vi 
Geverer death, paid her vilit, ſne ap- * 
peared to him ſo wrinkled, that, he ſaid, a 0 
Pictuse of old age in the abſtract m icht 175 h 
atakeip fram her bountenance. Mrs. Porter 8 


lived ſome time with Mrs! Cotterell, elit 


. Cotterell aud Ars, in 
20 zd no1X9!c 1107 list 3 wWIö, 


. 
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who, 15 believe, now reſides. 1 in is Circus 
| at Bath. 5 


To return to Cibber.. 77 Rare by is, 7 fear; 


annexed ſo cloſely t to mankind in general, 
and more eſpecially | to the condition of a 
player, from his circumſcribed ſituation; 
that we are not to wonder that Cibber had 
his ſhare of i it. — He never heartily joined. 


the public voice in the approbation of Mr. 


Garrick; he ſhrunk from it as if he was 
hurt by . 


Mr. Gariick aſked ſpar: if 2 4 not in 


his poſſeſſion 4 comedy or two of his o 
| oe, q What then! 72 lad Cibber. 


have you to act it! Why: there ate oh 
Garth) © Cave mg {Ap ag, and 


| Lu ad alt” — EE TYTy-: E — 
2 he anecdotes. ale to Mrs, Porter, Were 
communicated to me by, an elderly entlewomay, 
lately. dead, an acquaintance of Dr. johnſon, who 
often. viſited Her; by one who was a frequeriter of 
the theatres for neat ſixty "Soars and others. 
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ſome others? whom he named. No! hu 
(ad the old mani, taking a pinch of ſuf; 0 
with great nonchalance) it won't do. "BD hi 

_ Foote often declared, that Cibber would f 10 
* allow 1 no higher merit to "Garrick than his | ye 


afting Fribble. At a meeting of Cibber, * 
Garrick, Foote, and others, at Sir {LY 
Blake Delaval Ss Garrick imprudentiy Alete | 
on himſelf a a rebuke from Cibber. The 
5 converſation happened to turn upon old 
* actors, and their peculiar manner of play- 
ing. Mr. Garrick obſerved, that the old. 
ſtyle of acting was baniſhing the ſtage, 
and would, not go down. IN How do you 
kno? (id cee 3 you never tried it. 


4 
- 
4 
. 
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knowledge. he = the merit. of Elring- 
ton, an actor approved by the beſt. judges 
in England and Ireland. Elrington, when 
a young man, _ withed' to act the part of 
Tottiſmond, in the Spar iſh Frier; this 
requelt — SW oled d v with all his "might. 
A . nobleman, of great eminence ſent for 


him, 


him, and defired he would give his- Teafons 
for not permitting the young Pla: ier to try 
his abilities in a favourite part. My Lord 
(faid Cibber) it is not with us as with yeu; 


your Lordſhip is ſenfible, that there is no 


difficulty in filling places at court; you 
cannot be at a loſs for perſons to act their 


parts there: / But I affure you it is quite 


otherwiſe in our theatrical world; if we 
ſhould inveſt people with characters who 
are incapable to der them, we thould 


be undone? N 
But Cibber was tuffcteltly n mortified 


afterwards for his behaviour to Elrinj gton ; 


who, during” the indiſpoſition of Booth; 
in the year 1 729 was the great ſupport 


of Druty- lane. The managers were {o 
well convinced of his! importance to them; 
that they offered. him his own conditions 


if. he would engage with them f for a term 
of years. Elrington, \ with great modeſty, 
replied: I am truly ſenſible of the value 
of your olfer $* but in Ireland J am ſo well 
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macs; for my ſervices, that. I cannot 
ES 5 think of Jeqving:cit on auy donſideration. 
3 bete id noh (added hę) a gentleman's 
houſe in that kingdom tg; which: I am not 
85 13 e viſitor. Elcin gen Shed at; Dub- 


PET 


hy - To: . Az writer Wa 4 08 


| © Cibber, muſt be placed in à very ſuperior 

3 rank; before Jeremy. Collier, attacked . the 

; profaneneſs of e Titers, he firſt 
taught the ſtage to talk decently, and mo- 
rally. He was properly the inventor of 
the higher gomedy, | A ſpecies. of- the dra- 


: A wed 1 4 


ma ig, which perſons of -high birth. and | 


fy |. 


eminent rank: are introduced ;, for the faint 
efforts, in_that ſtyle, of Etheridge and 
Steele, in Sir F oppling F litter and the 


Oz" ral 27175 
Funer [13 al, are. NF worthy. our notice. 
As a: manager of . a th eatre, I = behaviour 


rl 


t authors 1 1 have proved to have . been illi⸗ 
bera beral and infolent; 


his” treatment of the 


* J. 812 |S: pf ih +39 Th SP 


Wd: hag | been gener; rally condemned as 
1 e bir 70 if Lao tes Ar angical,,. As 2 


mem- 
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member of ſociety at large, little can be 
ſaid in his Praiſe. —— Soan after, he had 
ſold his ſhare in the patent for a very large 
ſum, to Mr. Highmore, he applied to the 
Duke ef Grafton for a patent, in favour 
ef his ſon Theophilus, becauſe High more 
ö would not comply with the young man's 
; dertrainds,;, The Duke ſaw through the 
| injuſtice of the act, and, peremptorily re- 
fuſed to gratify the un reaſonable. requeſt 
of his, old acquaintance, Colley. Victor, 
from whom I. received my information, 
very honeſtly oppoſed this unjuſt behavi- 
our of his friend, Cibber z who, after hay- 
ing parted: with his ſhare: i in, the old patent, 
for more perhaps than its value, would 
have renderedat worthleſs byſa new one. 
His doye of gaming rendered hin a 
neglectful father, and unkind to his family 
and relations. The moral honeſty of a 
gameſter, depending ſo much on thi revo: 
lutions of Skanes. cannot ſafely be relied 
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it muſt be granted, that, ' although 


Cibber' wat ' 4 gameſter, he never was 


0 with being 4 cheat or gambler, 
A dupe to his 6wn paſſions he certainly 
Was, and probably to the fraudulent prac- 
tices of others; but he never merited the 
5 odious nick-name of a black-legs 
His coutempt of religion was juſtly 
cenſured by many. Dennis, in a letter 
to Sir John Edgar, alias Sir Richard Steele, 
charges him with ſpitting at a picture of 
our Saviour at Bath. At Tunbridge, 1 
| have been informed by Dr. Johnſon, Cib- 
ber-- ere into a converſation with 
TE intult him ; but Whiſton cut him 
ſhott, by tellin g him at ohee, that he 
could poſſibly hold no diſcourſe with him; 
for that he was himſelf a elergy man on 
Cibber was a player, and was a 46h 
he Hud heard, a Pimp. 
Cibber muſt have raiſed enten 
[= contributions on the public by his works. 


2 | | To 
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Whiſton, with a 
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To fay nothing of che firms accumulated _ 
by dedications, benefits, and the ſale of 
his plays ſingly, his dramatic works, in 
| quarto, by ſubſcription, publiſhed 1721, 
produced him a conſiderable ſum of money. 
It is computed that he gained, by tlie 
excellent Apology for his Life, no leſs 
than the ſum of 1500l. * 9 
Pope 8 mercileſs treatment of Cibber 
was originally owing to tlie latter's attack 
upon. | the farce of Three Hours after Mar- 
riage, in the character of Bayes | in the 
Rehearſal ; and, though i it is evident Pope 
ſeverely felt the ridicule of the narrative 
in Cibber' s Firſt Epiſtle, the reader of his 
Second. Letter will be convinced, that the 
Laureat, not withſtandiug his affectation of 
indifference, did not reliſh the being rants: 
mitted, to poſterity with rope 3 indelible | 
marks 0 of infamy upon hic. | 
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* King George J. gave hin“ 4 hundred pounds 
for his dedication of the Nonjuror. 140121 
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Though the. n ſpirit of Swift 

9 controuled the actions and, regulated the 0 
; politics of Pope, the latter had no influs K 
ence of that kind upon the Dean. | He was x 
% not induced, by his friend 8 diſlike to Cib- f 
ber, to attack him in. any part of his . 


5 writings, except, 1 believe, in his ſhort i 
ridicule on his Birth-day Odes. As ſoon 1 
as Cibber's Apology reached Dublin, F alk- 7 
ner, the printer, ſent it to the Dean of 3 
St. Patrick's, "who: told him, next day, G 
that Cibber' 8 book had captivated him; he 4 


fat up all night to read i it through. When | 
F alkner gave information of this to Cib- | 
ber, he ſhed tears of joy. 5 5 
5 Cibber died in the cighty-ſeventh | year ; 
of his age, 1758. The money he had 
faved i in the latter part of his life, he left 
with h great propriety 1 to his grai.d· children. | 
In perſon, he Was. of the middle- ſize; 
and, though "ſtrait, riot well:ſhaped. 1 
have ſeen a mezzotinto of him, from a 
Painting of Signor Amiconi, in the cha- 


8 of Lord F r very like him. 
ES * 


L wag? 


10 Huſt not "forget to relate, chat the 


See of the Nonjuror, written by Cib- | 


ber, and acted i in 17¹ 7, expoſed the au- 
thor to innumerable and virulent' attacks 


from the High tory and Jacobite parties. 
The generous principles of free sovern- 


ment, eſtabliſhed at the cofonation of 
King Willi am and Qieen Mary, * had not, 


1 


babe ſince G88. NAU people then ſur- 


17! > 1712 


vived, : "who had been atfached from edu- 
cation, ang. ſome perhaps from principle, 
to the exiled family. Prejudices, imbibed 


in the early part of life, are not eaſily 
ſubdued; hut, befides' thoſe who ated on 


thee Wolde. there were 1 many WhO were 


influence "From * tines" inducements. 


Tt F t ; 


cbs play was written * with : a view to 
| juſtify 1 the doQrines inculcated by the Re- 


011 9 


volution, and” to open the eyes of the 


: 3 in Favour of the Houſe of Han- | 


over. " The play! met t with _applauſe and 
"iy with 


TS ES LON.” "589 - 
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with much ſucceſs... Cibber artfully trans. 
| Ad the. odium of impoſture from the 


n 


nonjuring clergyman to the popiſh prieſt. 


In rH of his alte img t to deſpiſe Party | 


2.10. 4. 


men and party-principles, Pope, in 


22210 
wy letters t to > Jervas and Mr. Digby, 3 


no little 1 vexation at he ſucceſs, of "the Non- 


. 14.7 ki oF od oy 


juror; ; for that Was, With! bim, a 2 


Ir 


Fmptom 0 of the decay of Poetry. 3 
The play is a good 3 imitation of Moliere” 8 
Tartuffe; 3; and deſerves commendation, if 


eu, 


it were for the ſake only oft he fine portrait 


T1311 110 


of. AN amiable young lady. ere is, not, 


5 15 on HIXYD # o + 
5 in all dramatic. 294 5 2 more {prightly, 


.Zopd-natured, d ; generoys a 


| than Maria 3 171 18 "adpairabl y act act d by 
Mrs, Abington, under the name of. Ch 2 
a et, 1 from the Nonj ju 5 by 
2 85 affe in his Hypoe rite. 5 
76 Abber w was violently attacked from the 
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prints, chiefly on account of bis politics, 
bot pretendediy for eee of the 
| theatre, his behaviour to authors, and for 


his 


* 
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If we except the remarks on 


. players by the authors of the 
Tatler and Spectator, the theatrical obſer⸗ 


vations in thoſe days were coarſe and 
illiberal, When compared to what we read 


in our preſent daily and other periodical 


papers. The prints of. our days are 


generally conducted by men of education, 


and well acquainted with the polite arts. 


Nor ſhould.the actor think. himſelf above 
condeſcending to hearken to their advice 


and to attend to their xeprehenſion, or 


ſuppoſe himſelf or his art injured by their 
free examination of his merits. 1 
Sir Joſhua, Reynolds, in his excellent 
notes on Frefyoy, has generouſſy admitted, 
that, if the painter was to be informed of 


the; remarks every ſpectator would neceſſa- 


rily make on bis picture, when expoſed 
to puhlic view, he would gain conſide- 
rable advantage from them. This may 


be applied to acting, 4 ſortiori, a8 every 


An. muſt be a more adequate judge of 
ſtage 


1 
+ 7 ; 
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Fes As 5 to ram üt as. „nz 22 
nne like ours, the legiſlators, iand 

aas f eber ars not lexempt 
. poem: n picture, 
345 a fete, a Piece of ga the" action of a 
© player; are all öfferellto the public eye, 

aid, frorn their ipprobatiohoreehfure, 
| MY ſtand or H. The actor! While he 


ccbnitindes to bb Sk walve, will bel an object 
cer tif It les indeed; 4“ teſt vf his 


con! Genes and, then aba is with. 
dran, be Willhük tö nothing Parties 
UE Gl be aud prejudices”! oft exiſt; 


2nd Wilk for prrönit an artiſt of 10 0 
| futter B fut fertlark 5 r illibelaf ken ſürcs. 
re Warbürtelb Effected to deſpiſe \the 
Ang of Mügazines and Reviews." He 
3 e bebe Jaye no addition to his 
 ſiettnents'by\ peruling them; büt the 

"od people bf * ＋ T wil” Feſt 


7 


War ine public is ic in its defctriilharts n, 


to 


0 B BE R 


to aver, have been much es with. 


8 in theſe twenty or thirty Years, by that . 
1 variety of literature and ſcience which has 

a been. every where diſſeminated in theſe 

t 


vehicles; nor do I think all ranks of people - 
could be more innocently or more pro- 
: fitably employed, than in acquiring 
knowledge ſo readily, and with ſuch little 
e ve: time FRG money, 
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pits 2 Efp<rous PIERS "3 
RICK, called for my W and;woſk ö 


grateful acknowledgements; nor am Ileſs 


indebted to them for their favou rable re- 

ception of my DRAMATIC MisckLLA- 

NI ESs.— Several writers * the Reviews and 
#T 8 


Magazines, and nioft of the periodical 
critics, have been candid and generous 


panegyriſts of my laſt as well as firſt Eſſay 


on Theatrical Subjects. | 
The Monthly Reviewer of June laſt, 


quitting all pretenſions to candour and im- 

pattiality, has inſidiouſly blended aukward 

and unfubſtantial Praiſe, with unjuſt and 
malicious cenſure. _ 


Had he not cloſed his remarks « on my 


mous, 1 had not in all probability taken - 
| notice 
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notice of his futile criticiſms. ; £ Not t ſatis- . 


fied with lefſening,” by unjuſt. _inferences 
and affected ridicule, the merit of the Miſ- 


cellanies, he has in plain terms accuſed me 
of being a propagator of Sander and a lover 


of ſeandal.. . 
Of this heayy, and rial 48 before 


i have cloſed my Poſtſcript, 1 make no 
doubt T ſhall clear myſelf, to the ſatisfac- 


been the 2 Editor and Pub iter of the 


Memoirs of a Woman of Pleafure, I am not 
enoug h concerned to enquire. It ſurely 
did not become this man to put ſtones into 
his pocket to throw at his eld ein : 


ance. 


Jil. 


He ſets out "with an eulogium on my 
ex pertneſs and abilities in writing anec- 
dotes, Ke. But unluckily, he betrays, 
his real meaning by the coarſeneſs of his 
L12 com- 


# % 
*£ 


tion of my readers. But how the modeſt. | 
and pious Proprietor of the Monthly Re- 
view, Ralph Gr: Mußt of Turnham Green, 


can ever exonerate himſelf from having | 


n * . ** 1 * 1 6 * . ' ' 
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| compliment, for which 1 cannot thank To 
him. In theſe things (he ſays) I am a ſuc- te 
ce Ful dealer and a chapman.”. Here is *I 
hoftility in the very opening of his criticiſm. t 
"A fourth, if not indeed a zhird part of "I 
my book, he ſoftly and infidiouſly con- 
demns; by ſaying, that © the verbal cri- K 
*ticiſins, we ſhall here, and in every part 


of the work, paſs over, as they are in our 
opinion, the legt happy parts of theſe Miſcel. 7 
lanies. This is the accompliſhed art of con- 
demning more than two hundred and fifty 
remarks, by a mock affectation of mercy. 
The Reviewer may poſſi bly be unac- 
| quainted with a reaſon, why a certain 
Com mentator, 1 mean Mr. Steevens, might 
| earneſtly wiſh, that all my obſervations 
on Shakſpeare ſhould be univerſally con- | 
deraned and devoted to oblivion. 
| hope it ſtill lives in that gentleman” 8 
| "memory, that about fifteen years fince, 
when he was preparing an edition of _ | 


| ; : : _—_. which was e 1773, be 


| ſhop. 
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ſolicited many of his learned” acquaintance | 
to favour him with their notes. He will, 


I hope, likewiſe recollect, that at that 


time he was almoſt Lemos? at my 


Having from my leng admiration of 
Shakſpeare, written on the blank leaves 


of Johnſon's firſt edition bound up for that 
purpoſe, ſeveral looſe obſervations on many 


of the plays, I offered to tranſcribe ſuch 


as I thought moſt worthy of notice, and 
preſent them. to Mr. Steevens, that he 
might at his leiſure ſelect ſuch as ſhould 
beſt ſeem to anſwer his purpoſe, and inſert 
them in his projected edition. The offer 
was accepted with much ſeeming compla- | 
cency; and a pretty large quantity of 
notes were delivered to the Commentator. 
In the progreſs of the work, and I be- 


| lieve juſt before the impreſſion was finiſhed, 


J aſked Mr. Steeyens if any of my notes 
would be ſo happily diſtinguiſhed, as to 
enjay a place 1 in the new edition. He an- 


N Ll; . 
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bee to Pa purpoſe, £4 that he was en 


. 


notes) were under the pee en of Dr. F ar- 
mer, af Emanuel College, Cambridge; and 
the diſtribution of them was yeſted in him. 

When the new edition was publiſhed, 
1 muſt confeſs I felt r my vanity was diſap- 
pointed ; for none of my obſervatians on 


my favoutite author, were owned or no- 


ticed ; nor has a ſingle note been reſtored 


to the writer, or any apology made for a 
conduct ſo uncivil and! injurious. I forgot 
indeed that I Was a tradeſman, and though I 


had part of my education at an Univerſity, 


and was through life a companion of my 
| ſuperiors, yet, ſtill I. was not a gentleman. 
Notwithſtanding this treatment, I was 
unwilling to think the Commentator had 
fo mean an opinion of my abilities, as not 
to wil = 155 | _ of producing ſome 
tole; 


gn 0 CES LEM 


Ss a m 


* Vide Dr. Farmer I Leiter thwards ths, end of 


| _ the Poſtſcript. 


Ty # The Univerbity, of Edinburgh, in the years 


1728 and 1729. 
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toleräble remarks on Shakfj peare. Ne or 
was I thoroughly convinced of his extreme 
averſion to any thing I could produce, till 
my failure in trade, '3 in the beginning n 
the year 1778. 

A great number of Fuuuble friends en- 
deavoured to contribute to my re-eſtabliſh- 
ment ; and none indeed were more active 
to ſerve 1 me, than thoſe who had ſuffered 
moſt by my misfortune. But all their ef- 
forts might poſſi ibly have been fruitleſs, 
if 1 my great and good friend Dr. Johnſon, 
had not exerted all his power in my behalf, 
He called \ upon the Commentator, amongſt 
others, to aſſiſt him. He was very kind; and 
I acknowledged, and do {till acknowledge 
his kindneſs : H nor could the gentleman's 
putting me in mind of his favour „bye a letter 
occaſioned by a certain diſpute, not ne- 
cel ary to be mentioned here, | diſſolve the 
obligation. Dr. J olinſon prevailed on. Mr. 
Sheridan, Patentes of Drury- lane theatre, 
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to let me have a benefit, which he granted w 
on the moſt liberal terms. OV 
Though all this e an appearance ti 

of a reſtoration, yet, I knew I could ill 

provide for my family by the utmoſt in- 

; duſtry, from the profits of a ſmall ſtock; 

the rent and taxes of my houſe amount- 

ing to near —_ 

About this time, 1 was e upon 5 
N., Maſon, Editor of Maſſinger, to 
write that author's Life, When I had 

finiſhed it, I added propoſals for my Dra- 

matic Miſcellanies. The Life of Maſſin- 
ger I addreſſed to Dr. Johnſon, who was 
much pleaſed with the attention 1 I paid 
him. Ro . - 

J ſent copies of this Effoy\ i in We- 
phy, to ſeveral perſons of eminence, and 
amongſt the reſt to Mr. Garrick : this 
happened about fix or ſeven weeks before 

bis death he ſent me by his brother, Mr. 

1 George Garrick, a very obligin g meſſage : 

3 "= was hurried, he > ſaid, in buſineſs, or 
would 


POST SA.. or 
would have waited on me. He had read 
over my Life of Maſſinger two or three 


times, with great pleaſure; and as for the 
project of the Dramatic. Miſcellanies, he 
would certainly promote it to the utmoſt 
of his power. This was the laſt meſſage 


I received from that great and liberal 


minded man. 

When I ſhewed my . to Mr. 
Steevens, he read them over, and aſked 
me the ſum I intended to fix for my two 


volumes in 8vo. I told him the uſual 


price. No, no (ſaid he) you mult call 


on your Subſcribers to give two guineas 


for theſe volumes.“ 
The utter contempt i in n which he ſeemed 


to behold me, and the glaring ridicule of 


the advice, diſenchanted me at once: he 


ſeemed plainly to conſider me as the loweſt 


and moſt impudent of the human ſpecies. 
I ſaid to him with ſome emotion, Do 
you think, Sir, that I am ſo utterly un- 


acquainted with myſelf, as to exact an 
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 Enoibicant' price for my trifles? Shall 1 


demand four times as much for two volumes 


as: men of acknowledged abilities eſtimate 
theirs ? No, Sir.“ He perſiſted that I 


bught at leaſt to value them at one guinea. 
J concluded the irkſome converſation 


by aſſuring him, the price ſhould be 
1os. 6d. for the two volumes, in boards. 
Since that time, his viſits at my ſhop 


dens leſs frequent. I was not ſorry : 


for ſuch duplicity of intention, under the 


 ſhew of uncommon civility; with a con- 


verſation extremely engaging, and always 
accompanied with à ready and perpetual 
ſmile, cannot, I ſuppoſe} be eaſily paral- 


Have I not, then, ſome reaſon to ſuſ- 


pect that the Commentator entertained a 
better opinion of my obſervations, than he 
was willing to own ? And that his eager 


3 1 deſire of burying them in oblivion, 


originated from ſomething more than their 
im . ce? 


A a 3 , C . > . 
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But the moſt unhappy circuraſtance. in 


the . caſe, is, that many of the remarks 
| rejected by the Commentator, | have been 
p approved by ſome of the moſt accomplithed 
gentlemen of the age, perſous eminent for 
learning and critical ſagacity. 


The reader ſees that the honeſt n 


er, though unconnected with him, as I 
am - loudly told from Turnham Green, 


embraces the Commentator' s ſcheme of 
entirely ſuppreſſing my notes on Shakſpeare. 


The fourth part of the book is abſolute» 


ly conſigned to duſt, under the tender but 
treacherous. pretence of its being the leaſt 


happy part of the compoſition. I ſhould be 


glad to know what this man calls the 
happy part of the book? For, except 


his undiſtinguiſhed praiſes, beſtowed in a 


heap on the firſt and ſecond parts of 


Henry the IVth and Henry the VIIIth, with 


out quotation or argument to ſupport them, 


I cannot pick out a ſingle play on which he 


has not fixed his mark of reprobation 3, . he 


* 


= mut- 
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| mutters, indeed, here and there, the 
words, judicious remarks on actors, with 
anecdotes, &c. &c. NI” 

Is it the practice of other periodical 
examiners of books, to paſs over any part 
of a work in this flight and peremptory 
manner? Honeſt Hamilton, in his Critical 
Review, does not affect this hauteur; nor 
does the worthy and learned Dr. Maty, 
whoſe eſtabliſhed character of impartiality, 
renders his praiſe or cenſure of more im- 


e eres 


I will appeal to the Monthly Reviewer | 


Kiſer, if in my caſe, he has not ated 
contrary to his. own - eſtabliſhed practice, 
which generally 4s, to examine with 
ſeeming fairneſs at leaſt, whatever an au- 


thor had propoſed, and to approve or con- 


: demn, after weighin g the evidence produced 
on both ſides. 

If Mr. Griffiths had ſelected many of 
7 leaſt forcible notes, and candidly 


brought forward ſome by which the readers 


. 4 ; 
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of Shakſpeare might poſſibly have received 


information, could not have alledged 
againſt him any juſt cauſe of complaint. 


His conſtant method of praiſe and u- 
ſure, is certainly not founded upon juſtice. 
His mere iþſe dixit paſſes for realun, argu- 
ment, and diſcuſſion. 


In my obſeryations upon All's Well 


that Ends. Well, he finds nothing worth 


notice, but a too high condemnation of 


Parolles and a too great depreciation of 
Beſſus. But what is the bare aſſertion of 


the Monthly Reviewer, without a ſingle 
argument alledged to ſupport it? Should 


the labours of a writer, who has: atten- 


tively conſidered his ſubject, be ſacrificed 
to a critics caprice ; to one who appears to 


be bis enemy? ? 


To trace the origin of the Gal. -i in our 


old Engliſh” comedies, the play « of All's 
Well that Ends Well, preſented. to me a 


fair occaſion : : 1 vindicated the rights of | 


mankind, to the exertion of the riftble facul- 
1 | | $ : ties, 
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ties. A party- coloured Zany with 4 cap 
and bells, was to our old feudal Monarchs bel. 


in their palaces, and the Barons in their Ar 

| ſües, the coarſe enginie of mirth which po! 

the ſolemn laws of Chivalry would adtnit, ſus 

But my chief view in diſtuffir ing this ſubject, by 

was to point out to my reader, the wonderful ra 

1. effect which our great poet, by his inimitable * 
52 of Mill, had produced upon the minds of an | 
En gliſh audience, from this fi ingle engine, bes 

As the' Monthly Review affects to ſpeak to ; de 
every play of Shakſpeare which had paſſed 
through my hands, we may reaſonably | me 

aſk how came it to paſs, that he omitted . Je 

this part, Iwill! preſume to ſay, of a well : 


conſidered? inquiry. But the gentleman had 
merrier game in view, which was, by the 
application of a line from Churchill, to 
turn me into ridicule.— 1 had given the 
| reader a green-room narrative of Mr. Gar- 
rick's reſolution to revive King and No 
King; and I aſſigned probable reaſons: for 
Ss his quirting his A 
|. This 


Arbaces is violently enamoured of his ſup- 
poſed ſiſter. I farther obſerved, that Beſ- 


deſeribed to be Stateſman all; over. 
In the progreſs of his Review, he ar- 


to deftroy 1 it. E cee 
The verſes of L. Diggs, which 1 had” | 
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This I chiefly attributed to the plot it- 
ſelf, ſeemingly founded on inceſt; for 


ſus, a pander and a thrice-beaten' coward; / 
buffetted; and kicked: by almoſt every cha- 
rater in the play, though an officer in the 
army, would not in theſe times be tolerated: 

But gentle dullneſs ever loves a joke; 
and for this ſtory I was by the Reviewer: 


: 


rives at my ' remarks on the plays of Ben 
Jonſon, which, in his uſual authoritative 


ſtile, he pronounces to be too ſevere— This ; 


being without proof, I hope my reader” will 
allow, deſerves no-anſwer. 


| I beg the reader to obſerve one' ir pecies | 


of critieiſm peculiar to this gentleman ; 2 
wherever I produce an authority to ſupport 
my remarks, he is determined at al events 


7 


brought to ſupport my obſervation, that 
the 
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as beſt playsof Jonſon were not followed by ta 
the people with an equal ardour to thoſe of his th 
competitor, Shakſpeare, he utterly rejects. | 


But the judicious Mr. Malone i 18 happily by 
of a contrary opinion; he gives them a be 
place in his Supplemental volumes to Shak- Fa 

ſpeare. The | Reviewer's. comparing the ' 
lines of Diggs to thoſe of Gardiner, placed t 


befate the works of Fletcher, is imperti- in 


nent. Gardiper's inflated praiſes of his 
friend, Fletcher, ſeemed to be written with tl! 
a view to rob Beaumont of his ſhare in theſe Jl 


dramas, which were attributed by others n 
to both. The verſes of Diggs on Jenſon - 
are little more than the relation of a fact. TL 
This Reviewer knew, too, that I did c 
not entirely ground my opinion of ſurly | 
Ben upon thelſe verſes ; but with his uſual I 
bopeſts he has ſuppreſſed the evidence. 
It is not ſpeaking too harſhly of him , 
to ſay, that when he ſteps out of his way 
to give us theatrical intelligence, he is f 


a mere babbler. He fays that Garrick | 
tau ght 


taught Woodward to act Bobadil, from 
tke manner of Ben Jonſon the actor. 


— 
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Woodward was older than his maſter 


by ſeveral years, and was an actor when a 


boy about eighteen, under the care of Gif- 


fard in Goodman's- field, in 1729 or 1730. 


_ Many years before our Roſcius had trod 
the ſtage, I ſaw him play one of the Mob 
in Julius Cæſar at the fame theatre, where 
Jenſon acted the part of the Cobler : o 


that Woodward could ſtand in need of no 
inſtruction from Garrick, to act after the 


manner of the veteran actor. Of the ori- 


ginal, or if you pleaſe; the Jonſonian 


manner of Woodward's rehearſing Boba- 


dil, in the abſence of Roſcius, and what 


paſſed between them on the ſtage upon it, 


I gave a particular narrative; but this, it 


ſeems, did not merit the b Re- | 


viewer's attention. eo. 


He condeſcends to praiſe my ſudgintnr; | 


with reſpect to Davenant's alteration of 
Macbeth; and this is almoſt all that he 


S880 POSTSORIDF. 


ſays upon that great maſterpiece of our 
_ inimitable author. Lhad: introduced cer- 
taĩu reaſons, why Shakſpeare had choſen 
the ſubject of Macbeth to be. repreſented: 
| before his great patron, King James; and 
with ſome; probability, had endeavoured. 
to prove. his. honeſt, intention to. unite the 
two kingdoms. in a cleſe bond of amity, 
by inſerting in his play the reſtoratiou of 
a rightful King of nn W 
ance of the: Engliſn. 
I had endeavoured to recite ſome: mit- 
des) of the great Commentator, Stes- 
vens ; but; it was hopeleſs: to ex pet̃t any 
notice would be taken of tham. 
There is one unvaried conduct in the 
Reviewer, Which Get 1; believe, fur» 
a every; body: that although my book 
profefiedly written to celebrate, ts... 
great comedians, and particularly our | 
inimitable. Roſeius, that ef this part of 
wr plan: he: has. ſcarce taken any notice. 
1 Kine. every page of A obſervations on 
Mac- 


10 e Sit 


Macbeth, is orouded with remarks; and 
I hope not very ſuperficial, on the ſuperiot 
beauties | 'of Garrick's action. This man 


pretends to be his great admirer; but all 


that has been ſaid to exemplify his won- 


derful ſkill; is buried in profound filence: 


Aſter à ſummary diſpateh of Macbeth, 
the Reviewer makes ſome profound re- 
flections on the ſtate of learning during 


the Civil: Ware and the uſurpation of Crom- 


well! Notwithſtanding. (he ſays): the 
S VO ad ſilent ſtudies of en, literas 


bn fans to. havs ſlept.” 


Pray; learned Sir, what ia you mean 
by filent ſtudies ? for, I profeſs I do not 
underſtand you. Of what ſervice. can 
ſilent ſtudies be to a nation? I will inform 
this-eritic, who ſeems ignorant of the mat= 
ter, that Milton, after the beheading of the 
King, was employed in defending the 
action,, in writing letters, as Secretary of 


State to the Republic ; and was afterwards 
| NM m 2ͤͥͤ ' 
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employed can — bee office : "ye * 
uren. ae {£02309 30 1679 8. 

But n true it eue W Joring 
thi Civil, Wars? This -man is an excellent 
" Ariddaadhus to ſit in the chair of judgment; 
and decide upon the property and reputa- 
tion of authors Ihe meaneſt ade pt in the 
FHiſtory of Engliſh Learning could have 
told him, that from the beginning of the 
Civil Wars, i in 1641, to the Reſtoration in 
1660, more illuſtrious: men flouriſhed in 


all arts and ſeiences, and more excellent 


and valuable books were Written and pub- 
liſhed, than in any forty Oy Which the 
| Reviewer can name. | 

In divinity, the learned: and. excellent 
Hammond” publiſhed during that period, 
his "admired Commentary on the New 
Teſtament, and many other works. Cud- | 
worth in that petiod, laid the foundation 
of his noble work Called, The Intellectual 
Syſtem. "Lightfoot i arid Pocock excelled 
in the — of Oriental Learning.— 

x Wilkins, 
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WIlkins, that great genius, publiſhed his 
Swift Meſſenger, and many- otheracùrious 


works; where the Air Balloons, fo üch 


the object of admitation, may be found in 
embrio. ln mathematics, Oughtred, 


Bartow, and Wallis, excelled. — Sir Wil- 


liam Dugdale and Mr. Dodſworth opened 
all the treaſures of hiſtory and antiquity. 
That great work, the Monaſticoii Anglicd- 


num was then printed and publiſhed: The 
Antiquities of Warwiek were produced 


by Döügdale in 1655 and during this | | 
period he laid the foundation of that labo- 
nous work, The Baronage of England. 8 
Ruſhworth's Hiſtorical Collection are to 
this day the ſtandard of hiſtofic truth. — 
About the fame time, PN. mean in the 
troubles, or during the ufurpation of 
Cromwell, Kiny's Vale Royal of Chelire, 


ſaw” the light. Somner, too, gave the 
world his Saxon Dictionary. During | this 
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be * Vide hos Philoſophical works, in 8vo. 
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By ynbappy. period, Biſhop Walton put to the 
pfeſs that great work the Polyglott Bible, 
Which yas. printed in ſix volumes folio at 
- Cambridge, 1657. In medicine, the great 
Harvey, then grown old, publiſhed bis 
Exercixationes Anatomic; ang Laer, 
his admired book, de Motu Cordis. 
Hromwell had no averſion to the paliter 
arts z heencouraged not only men of know- 
ledge and probity in the law, ſuch 2s Sir 
Matthew Hales, but liſtened | to the ſofter 
nates. of the Muſes. In his time, Waller 
wrote his Summer Iſland; and his fine 
poem on the Progreſe of his Highneſs 
arms. Fe, Sven Ht Otter avs 
L need. nat | mention. his much com: 

mended panegyric on Cromwell. During 
the troubles, Denham wrote his Cooper's 
Hill; and all Cowley! s poems were printed, 
Mitten, too, publiſhed ome of 0 oops 


- | 15 in 1645. 1 5 K 


e the play-houſes were We up. 


= cany of Shaka, and Beaumont and 


8 3 Fletcher's 


a 


6 Fletcher's plays, were tranſeribed and 
J publiſhed. Nay, Shirley, in 1647, pub- 
F FF tilhed the works of Beaumont and Fletcher 
1 in folio. 
ö _ +» Behold, reader! this is this great Re- 


viewer, whoſe motto cries out to his cul 
tomers, BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS,— 


than himſelf? 
The Reviewer next tikes ſome flight 


What coſt the writer above fifty pages, 
he diſpatches in about nine or ten lines, 
The infamous Jefferies, when deter- 
mined to hang a poor culprit, was never 


more rapid in his deciſions, more dexterous 


in ditecting the jury to find him guilty, nor 
quicker in paſſing ſentence, than this ſelf- 


choſen judge upon my unhappy remarks. 
All the material evidence I had adduced 


to prove this play was a favourite of the 


public 1 in Shakſpeare s time, in the reign 
of "ny II. and downward to his late 


S 
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Can there be a greater VOY impotor 


notice of my remarks on Julius Ceſar. 


M m 4 Majeſty, 
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Majeſty, 9. this man, by a ae of . "A 


pen, at once, has eraſed. tn. 


wy 


As to poor:Leonard, [Diggs though Mr: 


: n en admits his lines in praiſe of 
Shakſpeare in his editions, the Reviewer 
vain for me to tell ſuch a man, that 
the great Dryden had, written, in three 
ſeveral plays, three ſcenes ur imitation. of 
that between Brutus apd Caf us; all;this 
teſtimony amounted to nothing. 1 quoted 
in my article of Dryden, ſome lines from 
" Aurengeebe,. his beſt written play, where- 
in, after giving up his favourite jingles, 


he breaks forth into a generous eulogium 


on the ſuperior merit of Shakſpeare, and 


acknowledges he took fire from the ſcene 


between Brutus and Caſſius, Which! in all 
\ probability, be, had ſeen. admirably aQted 


by thoſe two great maſters: in their profec- 
ſion, Hart and „e,, f 


The Reviewer ſays coldly, that the 


play has beauties, but not ſuch as to give 
| * | 


* * * * 
* 


treats him with coutempt. It was in 


„ Ha 
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pleaſure on the ſtage; and för this:reaſon 
it was declined reviving by Garrick. > 
I hope the gentleman will not contra- 
dict me, when I aſſert that I have ſeveral 
times ſeeri i this play acted with great 
applauſe, and to very crowded : ain 
brilliant houſes. Garrick: himſelf»: Hat 
once, and I believe about the year 46, 
a ſerious. intention to repreſent Catſiug. 
1 faw, in his Diftionare de Bayle, on / chat 

great man's article, . a draft of this. ;char 
racter written in Mr. 6 Garrick's own hand. 
Two reaſons might have poſſihly put-anend 
to bis intention. The weight of Quin's 
figure, and his diſlike to;a Roman ſhapb x 
by : Julius Cæſar has not; been acted N with 
proper attention to the great en, 
the play, ſince the year 1745, when L 
lane, Sparks, and Barry, ens Brut 
my on and * eee 1 1d 


bp 


| * 1 — a . or two wn See applied d fo - 
the Roman actors, 1 embraced an occaſion to grye 


a ſhort view of the Roman theatre, and particu- 
larly of the celebrated actors, Zſopus and Roſcius. 
Of this, the Reviewer takes not the leaſt notice. 


LE 
- 


Mm ProOSTSOCrrPT 
The Reviewer, having in à few lines 5 
d diſpatched ani condemned Julius Cæſar, 
| proceeds. with on I rand e 
„ e hs Leart 5 
e has on this bin "on Hanis 


een or eighteen lines on that 
which colt me ſeventy pages. 1118 {i567 


To ſay chat the Reviewer has told 
Z ws falſchoods in the ſmall cbmpafs of the 
bund he has booupitd, would, to civilized 
perſons, appear rude ; ; and yet before I have x 
Jene with kum, 1 hope my reader will be 0 
eonvinced that he comes within my charge. 
had obſerved, that the paſſten f 
Edgar 10 Cordelia, was an incident hap⸗ 
Pily imagined; and I wiſhed that Mr. Col- 
man, or ſome other man ef genius, had 
xeſtued fram Tate the paſſionate ſcenes 
between theſe lovers, and had 'cornetted 
them with the more diſtreſsful parts of 
The play. I had proved, as far as the light 
1 eovld galn From: ſeraps of Stage Hiſtory, 
"that Lear afted by Betterton, | in its prif- 
5 tine 


' 
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CT 


time that he wiſhes Garrick had aQted Lear 


tine ſtate, had not pleaſed, and that it had 
lain dormant from 1663 to 1 685, when 
Tate revived 1 it with alterations. 

The Reviewer is ſeized with a i fir of 
aſtoniſhinen t. that Mr. Davies ſhould ap» 
prove the ridiculous love ſcenes of Edgar 
and Cordelia by Tate. But where will 
he point a paſſage i in my remarks to o juſtify 
this hardy obſervation? | 

It is true, the language of Tus! is 1 
mean, and imperfeft;. hut his ſeizing hold 
of the love incident, has actually, in the 
opinion of as good judges as Ralph Grif · 


illiberal mention of the corps, by which 
he means the body of actors, deſerves 
nothing but contempt. Rut this Reviewer 
ia the ireſt of a} exitjes, hy hix-frequent 
contradictions of himſelf, At the ſame 


to the end, as the author wrote it, he 
commends Tate fqr his an che cata» 


I 0 1 8 £61 | —_ 
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Let me beg thetreidefito attend". to the b 

blowing paragraph mor: 211 hb 11 
4 Amongſt other oblervitions alid anec- 


dots on "this tragedy, Mr. Davies com- d 
membrates his cn. Performance f Gloſ- n 
ter And dns wife's Cordelia: Garrick and 
Eidber are not forgotten, but duly noticed 
a an GA gritthed. Nm iogstt.c . 
Would not any ien reader from 
this! quotation” ſuppaſe, I had been atro- 
Flat ends gf 16 pldcr i myſelf and wife on ff 
the fine bench with .theſe ub 0 4 
formbrs21c5 &B 292: buf Boon E 10 08 | 


4. WM 


ith ehe, Memoirs of Sinicl⸗ Beirhes 
iy bw hame nor that of my wifelis once l 
- mentioned,” In my oblervations on Lear, 
peak 1 of tliat veryd valuable actor, Mr. 5 


Berry; who'repreſented the part of Glaſter; 
Ffadz%an8.I hope:invith modeſty, that 1 
hh dis idecliningChealth- deprived the 

1 duage of: his performance, Mr. Garrick 
Ss called upon meta Gapply: his place in Gloſ- \ 
ter; and « that the candour of the audi- 
301 | ENCC 
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ence gave me more re encouragement "thin: 


PR 


TLerpekted eilen on Pozo blu 


I alſo took notice, 1 2 Mrs. Pavies, 
during Mrs. Cibber's. indiſpoſition, was 
invited to ſupply her place in Cordelia g 


and that her figure, look, and deport- 


ment, correſponded ſo: well to tlie cliarac- 
ter, that ſhe was ern, Spi no inoon- 
ſiderable ſhare of applauſt. 3 $i; 
This unworthy 3 of facts, 
ſuits a Iiterary _ TOE not 2 candid | 


| Reviewer. | 


I had beſtowed. a — of. N | 


thirty pages, and I hope neither care leſsly 


nor ignorantly compoſed, on Shakſpeare 8 
Antony and Cleopatra. The Reviewer, 


in two lines and a half, diſpatches me and 


my obſervations into the and, of, 5 


fulneſs. 


J had a A lhe "addin 
Wa)! of the · great Commentator z and 


one ridicalous bluuder, in which he af- 


ſerts, that an onion had no moiſture : : 
I | N this 
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5 Werne an unpacdonabls fault, * whiclr 


1 could expect no remiſfion of puniſhment: 
n my ablervations- ort the Rule a Wife 
2 ads have a Wife, of Beaumont and 
Hetchier, 1 enlarged on the merits of theſe 
eminent writers; and obſerving that the 
plot af this aud ſeveral others of heir plays 
vras talten from Ceruantes, and various Spa- 
niſh dramatiſts, I endeavoured: to enter- 
tain my readers with a ſhort. hiſtory of 
tte Spaniſh theatre. The characters of 
Cervantes, and Lope de Vega, and their 
merit as age writers, were not omitted. 
pe has indeed been called by the 
glorious title of the Spaniſh: Shakſpeare 5 


| on ſo extraordinary 4 perſon, equally. emi- 
nent for his virtues as his genius, 1 one: 


not ſpeak: fuperſicially. 
This was not all: to the beſt of my 


abilities, I compared the excellencies of 


theſe dramatic twins with thoſe of Shak- 


ſpeate. I: held the: balance with an even 
_—_ and the reader! muſt judge whether 
] have 


wt AY baat 
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I have decided. with impartiality. I made 
a conceſſion, indeed; for which perhaps 
few will thank me: That Shak ſpears- 
did not ſo greatly excell them in. genins 
as in the art of producing theatrical eff.” . 
My good friend the Reviewer diſs. 
oatches the buſineſs in two or three ſhort: 
paragraphs ; and his deciſion is, that Mr. 
Davies does leſs than juſtice to the merit- 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, Unfortu- 
nately for the critic, he quotes a pafſage 
from my book which ſrems flatly to con- 
tradict his aſſertion. Mr. Davies has 
very properly. ſaid, 64 that 1 have looked 
on Beaumont and Fletcher, as the Diſci- 
ples, or rather dramatic offspring of 
Shakſpeare, and ſuch an off: spring as, will 
ever reflect great honour on the parent.” 
From, ſo abturd a man, ap! rational de- 
eißon can be expected? | 
On Hamlet, it 1s true, ah 1 ſays, 

I have beſtowed 151 pages, and this was 


a labour of love; for Who is ſo dull as 
not 
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nod to be ſtruck with the great and various 

| beguties of that tragedy: ever the favou- , 

rit& of the Eng liſh nation? On this ſub- f 

| 

| 


34. 1 dwelt IT pleaſure, : and pointed 
out ſome particular paſſages as worthy of 
. ntiee, which had r more e fagacious 
1 Gottimentators: Nad 
8 An author makes 2 very awkward 
| figure, when he finds himſelf under tae 
neteflity of pointing out to his reader, 
ſuch particular Places 3 in his book as him- 
mr moſt approves ; this 1 ſhall not OY 
if except in one inſtance. * Y 
The ſimilarity of ſeutiments, in the 
| Famous foliloquy, of 79 be, or not to be, 
to. ſome of thoſe which Plato has put 
into the mouth of Socrates, in his Apo- 
logy before the Areopagus, 18 fo ſtriking, 
that the. barely quoting them amounts to 
a Proof. 1 gave the. words of Plato in 
the original, with the Latin tranſlation. 
Every ſcholar to whom I ſhewed the paf- | 


ſage confirmed me in my opinion. 
A ** This 
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This novelty; and many other obſer« 
vations, not, I hope, unworthy of notice, 
the honeſt Reviewer has paſſed over. My 
t 51 pages he has cut up in about five lines; 


but has graciouſly, in his authoritative 
ſtile, out of near 100, allowed the merit of 


four or froe remarks. 


© The remainder of theſe Miſcellaies 
is employed (he ſays) on the dramatic 
labours of Dryden, Otway, Lee, Buck- 
ingham, Congreve, Betterton, and Cib- 
ber. He might have added to them, Sit 
John Van burgh ;— Theſe eminent writers; 
like the uncelebrated victims of heroie 
poetry, in Homer and Virgil, are brought 
inte the field only to be knocked in the 
head. Indeed he graciouſly allows, that 
although my temarks are trite, they are 


juſt; and that there are beſides, thea< 


trleal anecdotes and ſtage hiſtory. Upon 
the merit of at leaſt 300 pages, he pe- 
remptorily decides, according to cuſtomy 
in ſeyen or eight lines. With the mat 
Vor. III. N that 
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that-will not venture into the fair current 

of argument, you know not what courſe 

to take. Behind his maſked battery, he 
| ſhoots at you like a coward, when you 

are not on your guard. I ſball only ob- 

ſerve, that I had, to the beſt of my 


power, conſidered the various ſtiles and 


abilites of theſe dramatic writers. 
But ſurely his tender feelings for Colley 
Cibber, are as farcical and ridiculous as 
any thing which has dropt from his pen. 
He ſays, I rely too implicitly on pamphlets 
written purpoſely againſt him. This aſſer- 
tion the Reviewer knows to be unſupported 
by truth. I had charged the comedian with 
| infolence, it is true; and was there any 
thing more univerſally acknowledged? I 
would aſk this ſagacious critic, how I ſhall 
come at facts, but by comparing a writer's 


work with that of his adverfarys In the 
diſpute between Dr. Horſely - and Dr. 


Prieſtly, muſt I not read both writers, 


that I may underſtand the controverſy ; 


or 
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or muſt 1 confine | mytelf to Dr. Horſely 


alone? 


Cibber's . was publiſhed, as far 
as I can remember, toward the end of the 
year 1739. The Laureat, a pamphlet of 
near 120 pages, came forth in 1740. 

The Reviewer; who is dexterous in 
tripping up the heels of evidence, I think 
I may preſume to ſay, had never ſeen it. 
It appears to have been written by a gen- 
tleman well acquainted with the gay 
world; and particularly converſant in the 
tranſactions of the ſtage. The characters 
of the comedians, who lived prior to the 
date of his pamphlet, he ſeems to have 
known perfectly. By his information 1 
reſcued the characters of ſome actors, 
and particularly Verbruggen, from the 
envious miſrepreſentations of Cibber: many 


glaring acts of Colley's cheatrical e 


are here pointed out. 

Cibber had too much Game to 
teply to this adverſary. 
N n 2 But 
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But Mr. Griffith knows I did not 
entirely reſt my proofs of Cibber's inſo- 
lence on this pamphlet. What does he 
think of a ſpeech Colley himſelf has re- 
| corded, in anſwer to Mr. Pope's reproaches 
for ridiculing an incident in Three Hours 
after Marriage ? % Mr. Pope, you are 
ſuch a ſort of man, that T can't anſwer 
vou as I Would.“ As it is well known 
that Cibber was a rank coward, his inſo- 
lence muſt appear intolerable. Upon the 
reſpectable authority of Dr. Johnſon, I 1 
alſo told a ſhameful ſtory of Cibber's in- 
tending to affront honeſt Mr. Whiſton, at 
Tunbridge Wells. But if this will not 
ſatisfy the gentleman, let me recommend 
him to Dr. Johnſon's Lives of the Poets, 
where he will find more inſtances of 
Colley Cibber's impudence and atrogance. 
But to proceed to his laſt ſoction but one, 
which includes ſeveral ſerious charges againft 
me of ſlander and love of ſcandal. * Our 
critic ſeems to liſten too readily to tales of 
flander. 
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ſlander. The Jiuing indeed he praiſes pro- 


fuſely; and though he cannot but echo 
the loud applauſes of the general voice in 
favour of the dead, yet he ſeizes every 
opportunity to remind us of the envy of 
Garrick, and the inſolence of Cibber.“ 
If the reader will pleaſe to re · peruſe the 
firſt part of the paragraph, all the mean- 
ing he will be able to make out, is, that 
I have been equally profuſe in the com- 
mendation of the living and the dead. 

In three or four paſſages of the third 
volume of the Miſcellanies, I own I have 
touched upon, though I have not dwelt 
on, the envy of Garrick ; and what better 
adyice can be given by a writer, than to 
guard his readers againſt ſo pernicious and 
domeſtic an enemy? The greateſt of 


: poets and philoſophers, not only declaim 


with vehemence againſt it; but aſſure us 
in the ſtrongeſt terms, that the moſt cruel 


tyrants never invented torments ſo excru- 
ciating as envy. 


8 But 
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But Garrick's envy may be termed of 
the profeſſional kind; | ſuch as one artiſt 


bears to another. As a man of the 
world, tis diſpoſition was entirely ex- 
empt from it: he was humane, kind, 


and generous ; ready to promote the hap- 


pineſs of others, and to forward any 


public or private good. On the ſtage, he 


could not bear the leaſt ſhadow of a rival. 
Henderſon, though a moſt judicious and 
excellent actor, muſt not be put in com- 
petition with David Garrick, who was 
fo univerſal a genius, as to be equal to 
twelve Henderſons! + 8 

If the Reviewer wiſhes to have a 
ſtriking inſtance of -profeſſional envy, I 
will give him one from the Lives of the 
Paiatets, | 1 


Raphael Urbin, and Michael n 
were by all mankind celebrated as ths 
two firſt artiſts in all the fine arts ; 
painting, ſculpture, and 3 
They met accidentally in the ſtreets of 

| Rome : 
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Rome: Raphael, a man infinitely be- 


loved by all the artiſts, was accompanied | 


by a large body of them. So, Raphael 


(fays Michael Angelo,) you fally fortk 


like a Prince, with your body guards 


about you.” And you, Michael (re- 
plied the other) by yourſelf, as unattended: 


as the hangman.“ 


The Reviewer's next chars is, that 
my apology to Mrs. Garrick, in the Pre- 
face to the Miſcellanies, is but an addi- 
tional affront to the Memoirs. 


Let me entreat the reader to ics 
carefully the paragraph in queſtion. 
In writing the life of a great and 


good man, and ſuch, 'I prefume, with 
ſome allowance of human infirmity, I 
| have deſcribed Mr, . Garrick, the honeſt 


Biographer muſt relate ſome circumſtances 


of conduct which a tender and affectionate 


wife cannot read with complacency.” 
| Nas. The 
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The conduct of Mrs. Garrick has ever 
been, not only irreproachable, but exem- 
| plary; and the man who could form. a 
deſign to affront ſuch a woman, muſt be 
an abandoned ruffian ; 3 and for him who 


tries to fix ſuch an infamous charge upon 


me, I can find no name more proper. 
Who can help laughing at the Re- 
vie wer's affected grief for the family of 
John Rich, who were angry that I put 
| them 1 in mind, that in writing my Me- 
moirs, I was not tranſeribing the Lives 
| of the Saints. 3 
I Will for once gratify the malice of this 
| man, by telling him a ſbort ſtory. Mr. 
J. Beard, about eight months-finee, ins 
his meſſenger, Mr. Thomas Hull, 
formed me, that in conſequence of / bo 
taking notice in the Miſcellanies, that the 
family of Rich reſented what I had ſaid of 
their relation, that I muſt take notice he 
would buy no more books of me. At 


the ſame time, Mr. Hull was ordered to 
on call 


* ou ou wad "5A 


buyer, perhaps, did not know, that the 
| retailer” s profit could not amount to more 


an innocent joke. I haye too. much re- 


the heir apparent, and of the wiſeſt and beſt 
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call to my recollection, that Mr. Beard 
had once purchaſed of me, Johnſon 8 
Dictionary, two volumes folio. The 


than a few ſhillings. 

It is ſurely not a very pleaſant thing for 
a man in my ſituation, to loſe any man's 
cuſtorn, and eſpecially that of an old 
acquaintance, with whom he has ſpent | 
many a happy convivial hour, and all for 


ſpect to Mr. Beard's truly amiable character, 
to acquaint my reader how much money 
he expended at my ſhop in twenty-five 
years. "He 1 
The actions of our gracious ſovereign, of 


men in the kingdom, are daily canvaſſed 

with freedom in the public prints, and 
yet. we hear of no vengeance threatened 
to the authors and publiſhers. But it 


ſeems the abſurdities of a Harlequin-mas 
nager 
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nager muſt be ſacred from all public 


cenſure, though accompanied by the writer 
with the greateſt culogium of profeſſional 
merit, and alſo joined, to many ſocial vir- 
tues. To conclude this diſagreeable ſub- 
je, I ſhall inform the family of Rich, 

that in delineating the portrait of their 
relation, I was not only kind but GENE- 
nous. ' Of this afſertion Mr. Wilford, or 
any of the family of Rich, may have when 
they pleaſe an explanation. . 

The Reviewer now proceeds to his grand 
accuſation. „For (fays he), this is can- 
dour and mildneſs, in compariſon to 
the inſinuation againſt one of the laſt 
Editors of Shakſpeare: ſuch a charge 
made without proofs of the truth of it, is 
the moſt malevolent ſlander.” 

Is the Reviewer certain, that the Com- 
mentator will think himſelf obliged to 
Him for meddling in this tickliſh matter ? | 

I had obſerved in the page referred to, 
warf all abuſe, that which is ſponta- 
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neous and unprovoked, 1s the moſt unac- 
countable; and I might have added, 
unjuſtifiable, I aſked the Commentator, 
5 what he thought of a gentleman, who, 
when retired to his country-ſeat, could 
find no amuſement fo pleaſing, as writing 
libels upon his neighbours, and throwing . 
them over their garden-walls, with the 
malevolent deſign to torment thoſe who 
never offended him.” 2 

The fact is uniycrſally aſcribed to the 
Commentator. 

I might in this caſe, ſhelter myſelf 
under paltry evaſion and mean reſervation : 
I might ſay in excuſe, that I aſked the 
gentleman this queſtion without any 
intended application to him: but this, 
and every ſpecies of lying, I deteſt. 

As I put my name to what I aſſert, no 
anonymous queſtioner can claim a right to 
an anſwer: but if the Commentator will 
himſelf ſtep forth, and interrogate me, 
I will authenticate many more pranks of 


the 
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the fame peeyiſh nature, by ſuch teſti» 
mony as no court in Europe will reject. 
I had ever paid a juſt tribute to the 
great abilities of the Commentator, as my 
obſervations on Shakſpeare all through 
the Miſcellanies amply teſtify : I reſpected 
bis learning, I admired his critical : acumen, 
Lacknowledged his occaſional generoſity :* 
but I never underſtood that one man's con- 
ferring a favour upon another, inveſted the 
donor with a right to treat the perſon bene- 
fited, with inſult, or to injure his property. 
Jo all the real aecompliſnments of the 
Cammentator, I ſhall ever willingly ſub» 
Jeribe.: But I ſhall not venerate thoſe little- 
neſſes which ſully the luſtre of a" character. 
I have often heard Pr. Johnſon ſpeak 
of the Commentatar ; he knew him well ; 
and, perhaps I may, an another occaſion, 
give the world ſome of his ſtriking and 
Faluable ketches of him. I ſhall content 
er | myſelf 


: 2 Fo * — falſe . I think it proper 
ta aver, that the ſum which Dr. Johnſon ſent me 
, from Mr. Steevens as a preſent, was 51. 58. 


renek ow 

myſelf in this place, to record what he 
ſaid once, in alleviation of his ſtrange 
paſſion for making people uneaſy. The 
Doctor obſerved, that the Commentator 
would never commit any outrageous at? of 
violence ; he would only amuſe himſeh if with | 


petty firatagems. 
I think myſelf obliged to the Reviewer 


tor his information relating to Betterton's 
picture at Hampton. I have BY "1 a note, 
ſet that matter right. | 
The Reviewer is never tired with ac- 
cuſing me of an itch for ſcandal, of which 
he ſays, © he perceives ſome ſtrokes 
in the Memoirs of David Garrick, 
who ſtill lives, he ſays, in the kind 
memory of the theatrical world, of which 
.he was once the idol.” And pray, Sir, 
in the Life of this great Actor, is 
there any thing faid in contradiction to 
this? And have you altered your opinion 
of thoſe Memoirs, which, on their firſt 
publication, you extolled to the ſkies? 
Whoſe 
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\ Whoſe eulogium you extended th rough 
your criticiſms of three months? Not 2 
word of ſcandal was mentioned then, 
which, if really in the book, was certainly 
more proper at that time to be cenſured. 
But you have ſinee had better information, 
and it is not difficult to gueſs from what 
quarter. Give me leave to point out two 
paſſages in the Memoirs, which the Com- 
mentator will always term ſcandalous. 
In the firſt volume, though I did not men- 
tion names, I cenſured his own and his 
friend, K zs illiberal attempt to damn 
Mrs. Griffith's play of the Platonic Wife, 
| which was ſaved by the generous ſtruggle 
of the audience in its favour. In the 
ſecond volume, I gave my reader a pretty 
exact account of the Commentator's vari- 
ous efforts to throw Garrick's Jubilee, in 
| honour of Shakſpeare, i into ridicule. 
If the receiving an inſidious wound 
from the hand of a man whom you had 


: known for a long ſeries of years, and with 
whom 


Lo, Mod 
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whom: you have ſpent many pleaſant hours, 


be, as it certainly is, a matter of ſurpriſe 


and affliction; the detection of the of- 
fender, and bringing him into day light, 
muſt be attended with many diſagreeable 
circumſtances to a feeling and generous 
mind. If I do not bring the charge of 
deceit and treachery home to Mr. Griffith, 
I ſhall then be what he terms me, a flan- 


derer and a lover of ſcandal. 


An elegant writer“ has obſerved, that 


the injured man often alledges in his de- 


fence, many circumſtances that tend rather 


to diſſerve than promote his cauſe. At 


the ſame time he candidly owns, that 
what appears ſuperficial to A to him 


ſeems of great moment. 


If in urging my own defence, I ſhould 
crowd | in materials, which tend to clozg 


rather than forward my ſuit, 1 hope the 


reader 


— — 
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reader will pardon 2a man, who, beſides the 
imbecility of age; has long been afflicted 
with an alarming as well as a tedious ins 
diſpoſition. | 

About the middle of May laft, I over- 
took Mr. Griffith and his wife, near the 
Adelphi. After the uſual ſalute, I aſked 
why he had not as yet reviewed my Dra- 
matic Miſcellanies? His anſwer was to 
this purpoſe, that my book was not much 
reliſhed either by himſelf or his critical 
corps. If I have committed a miſtake, Mr. 
G. may ſet me right. I begged him to 
call to mind, that in. that book I had a 
very great ſtake; of that, he faid, he ſhould 
think. 

1 ſeriouſly reflected when I left nim, on 
the conſequences of my book being very 
ſeverely criticized and diſſected in the 
Monthly Review, a periodical work in 
great credit with the public; fix or ſeven 
thouſand copies of which are diſperſed 


monthly over Great Britain and Ireland. 
I could | 


fk, Oh bays ded 
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1 could not bilt know that 1 was adv 


his old acquaintance R. Griffith ; 7 ho 


led 2 at the expence o t the writer. {It is 
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anced | . i 
to a great age, and that 1 had relations = 
WHO claimed every act of kindneſs and F 
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duty from me. 


* had ſeen De. Pricitly' > nbd of 


4 
2 


had introduced into his Nie as his 
examiner, Mr, Bagcotk, his avowed adver | 
fary—T feared the worlt. — . 


x knew very. well that the Proprietors 


4 


of periodical | criticiſms,  reſerable | the 
Witches in Macbeth, who, look. into 
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the feeds of time, and know which grain 
will grow and. which vill. not: that 
theſe magi, adored by the vulgar, hold. the 
ſheers, of deſtiny ; 3 and at their caprice, 
a book muſt be faved or condemned. They 
an give a compoſition to be reviewed by a 


on * 


man of candour as ; well as judgment; or to 


142 D 


an „ natured four critic, \ who wquld be de- 


4 


. to. manifeſt, his ſuperior {knows . 


m for the Reviewer to pretend he has 
O o 3 
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Ae over the perſons he employs, - 


en he pays them by t the ſheet—When 


2151 14. 


8 „Full of anxiety. for the fate c of my * 
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vourite offipring, I wrote a warm expoſtu- | | 


latory | letter to Mr. Griffith, in which Z 
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gentlemen-writers a are the Proprietors of a 4 


work, the caſe muſt p. 7 


urged, m advanced age, being then in 


my Bcnty-third year; - that 1 could not 
5 much longer, life; s and though! 


might be . 87 7 myſelf, 4 had a wife 


and het niece, who depended. on my fuc- : 


cls i in bulineſs'a and ajthorſhip. . 1 bad flat-. 


tered inyſelf, in caſe of 1 *my 0 death, that | 
the Miſcellanies Would produce ſome fall, 


a x 


„LWS not content 9011 tR \ writing” one 
letter3 two I think Hofldwed the firſt,” 
At aft received 4 6 tom \plete anſwer to 
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 irjevins'to them. Thefe, and< other t to pics, 
of tlie fame Kind, Tin ford with all che 
energy of "which TT 'wis Mate. N= 5 


** 


at Pad written, in a Na from Ralph 
Ofen dated the 29th. of f June laſt. _ 


— 
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In this; he aſſured me he had Bebbrks 


x to acknowledge the receipt of my late 
57 letters, waiting to know preciſely” 'what 


character would-be | given by the Reviewer 
of my Miſcellaiies * : he had now the fam 


115 isfaction to fee,” that. a truly impartial 
3 one, as far as he couly judge, would ap- 
I., Mou, will fee, too, that the firic- 

tures are thoſe of a friend, * ho. candidly 


tells us, that he finds ſamething t to > blarr 
G21: 3. 2b] 110111 95 8 3117 


and ſomething t to commend.” / — 


H 14 1 61508) 
He then. proceeds to tell me, t at, he 
wy 
can depend on. my own koveſt experleneed 


judgment, that, * ſhould, approve of a Cl 
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of crificiſm, rather. than Era 
5 commendation, which wearing the ap- 
; pearance | of a favour,, x is always ſeen. 
through by the diſcerning p public. He con- 
cludes, 6 In ſhort, * am glad that the 


wn of impartial Jaſtice; and I wi lay 


ny. 3 8 1 
Nee 4 good wager, that you will 
Ooz think 
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think of the artiele juſt as, I 0. / 4 


6gns himſelf my old friend and rd 
ant, R. Griffith, This is, ſurely too 


A» 
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much, after: having been groſsly een, 

ſented, .zidiculed, N and - vilified;z, a and 
cannot help thinking t that the wa er 12 

Hazar ous, and might have been 1p ared. 


It Cz ls t to my recollettion, a a ſtory, kc 
was. told me by the late Mr. Haynes, 
maſter rot Tom e Nuffell- tert, 
Cent ate, Which was to this purpoſe 
Erhart about forty ty) years {inc Ince, "when Giles 
1. Colley cb and feverat other ; Sen- 
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WHO NI BY: 
| tlemen longed to the 3ming boclety at 
t at houfe, 1 member 01 the chib, entered 


he HOW R NA ail ie 15 1. 
the coffee-room « one evtning ira very 


con. dition : he informed them, f that he ha 
been miſtaken for another perſon ; : had 
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Merce, ill-ufed by the he mob, and 
had narrowly pe from being du ducked 
for 17 pick-pocket. Some of the ſociety 


put ON a  ferious jc ;. athers coul] ſcarce 
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contain themſelves from enjoying. their 
x "Eow- ed 
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acceſſary. 


fellow-gameſter s diſtreſs. Coingiiny crowd- 
ing into the room, one more hardy than 
the reſt, whoſe name I have forgotten, 
though, from his non-chalance of affur- 
atice, one would imagine ſcarce any but 
the Reviewer's favourite, Colley Cibber; 
was the man, ſtood. forth, and thus a ad- 
dreſſed the clubs | e 
% will venture to lay #9 fmalt wager, 


that the 6 pevrleiman Will himſelf give a very 
he met with from the mob, 8 of: his 
pleaſant eſcape from being drenched: liks | 


- © pick-pocket i in a horſe-pond.” “ 


Qui facit per alterum facit per 2 is an 
old aphoriſm. I ſhall not aver that this 
is entirely applicable to R. Griffith." But 


ſurely the man who adopts the ſentiments' 


of another, and in the plaineſt terms ap- 
proves them, may be Hd to be at leaſt an 


| We 
* /# * 
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* will Juſt give the reader an account of 
my commenicing "acquaintance with“ Mr: 


Gr iffith. I was about the year 1742, or 
Oog there- 
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thereabouts, ſmit with khe deſire of turning 
author, and publiſhing a ſilly pamphlet; 
and though a bookſeller myſelf, 1 _choſe 
to have it come out gt the famous Jacob 
5 Robinſon! s ſhop, in Ludgate ſtreet. Grif- 
fich was brought up uuder this man, who 
was firſt a dealer in ipectacles, afterwards 
a conſiderable publiſher, and then a learned 
oritio z for he printed ia periodical criticiſm 
on the works of the learned, from which 
work I ſy ppoſe R. G. borrowed his hint 
of; a Revigw : : Robin ſon was intelligent, 
end I eonyefſed with him; but being nearer 
in 8 to Griffith, ] preferred his com- 
pany and Wecken to s of the old 
4 6. years after Ms we were part 
ners w. with ſeveral others, men of ſuperior 
abilities, in an evening paper; and for 
[ ſixteen or ſeyenteen years, ſucceſſively, . we 
dined together at leaſt eight or ten times 


in, a year. If carly, acquaintance, and 
yivial Pars cannot enger the heart 
10 8 NI 159 5 19 1525 28W 1 FE, 
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of man generous and feeling, 1 no not 
WIRE will. : ry 

-But the powerful voice of humanity calls 
on. me, to'attribute the behaviour of my 
old friend, not ſo much to malevolence of 
mind, as attention to the peculiar intereſt 
of himſelf and partner in the Review.” 

If one gentleman, who, led by vanity; 
will offer a round' ſum to have his Praiſes 
celebrated; and if another who is male- 
volent i in diſpoſition, will give a bank-note 
of no ſmall value, to have the perſon whom 
he honours with his hatred, ſeverely abuſed, 
and ſends with a premium the proper ma- 
terials, what can a Reviewer in this caſe 
do? He is, notwithſtanding his high of- 
fice, a trader. He has a wife and chil- 
dren, and a partner. It would not be dif- 
ficult to convince the public, that ſuch 
chings have been tranſacted, and are ſtill 
put in practice. How: far this has been 
my caſe, I will not ſay My thoughts are 


my own. | EE 
FF] 0 04 I ſhall 
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I ſhall conclude this long, and I fear 
tireſome Poſtſcript, owing in a great mea 
ſure to the ſubject, and the Proteus arts 
of the Reviewer, who aſſumed all ſhapes 
to elude a fair purſuit, with an ancedots 
applicable to the caſe of Mr. Griffith. 
; At that time, in the reign of George I. 
when Lord Sunderland was F * Lord of 
the Treaſury, Sir Richard Steele waited on 
bi 76 Lordſhip to put him i in mind of a Cer» 
tain promiſe, Sungerland aſſured him, 
; that he had not forgotten his old . i 
ance, and if he would favour him with 
a viſit in three or fayr. days, he would 
eonvinee hi q of it.--+Sir Richard frankly 
told his Loi «hip, that the ſams anſwer 
would be; given him were he to call ever 
ſo often; for bis Lordſhip. dia not ſee 
that the Treaſury itſelf wag. the ſole cauſe 
of his not keeping his word. I proteſt, 
| Kir. Richard. 1 do Mot underſtand vou. 


Wor then, * Lords I Will bring i it nearer 
| to, 


«a; * | Wh 
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ax to your diſcernment, by a ſtory that, I 
Ly think, is in point. 

ts A countryman took his corn to a miller 
8 to be gropnd The miller was fatigued, 
& and bade the man grind the corn himſelf, 


leave his money, and go home. The fel- 


D low ſeeing a large quantity of fine flour, 
F was: tempted to put part of it into his bag; 
and went off with it. But conſcience ſo 
| tormented him, that: he carried back the 


| flour to the miller, and with tears in his 
| eyes confeſſed his theft. Prythee, honeſt 
friend, ſaid the miller, don't vex thyſelf; 
the fault did not lie in thee, but i in THE 
M 1E. 
The fault is not in you. R. Griffith, but 
fhe Review, 


* 
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7HEN Mr. Steevens informed 
V that the diſtributing the 
578 to bis edition of Shakſpeare, of 
1773. was lodged with Dr. Farmer 

of Cambridge, I did not preſume that he 

| invented a tale to amuſe me; for the 
very exiſtence of a gentleman's cha- 
racter is founded on veracity. But I 
thought it was very poſſible his ne 
might have deceived him. ny 

About three weeks ſince, I did myſelf 


the honour to write to Dr. Farmer, of 
Emanuel Colledge, Cambridge: I intreated 
him to acquaint me if the power of diſ- 
tributing notes in the edition of Shakſpeare 
laſt mentioned, had been veſted in Eim: 


to which I received a very obliging anſwer. 


I ſhall preſent it to the reader verbatim. 
To 


K PIRNI E, Nr D II L. 


Fo Mr. Thomas Davies, | Bookſeller 
in Ruſſell nts Covent Garden. of 


1 „ $31 
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1 Emanuel Colle Feb. a, n, 5 
Sir, n 


An 2 avocation has 
deprived me of an opportunity of giving 
you an anſwer by an earlier poſt. 

Give me leave to affure you, that though 
I habe lead your printed Notes on Shak- 
ſpeare with pleaſure, if not always with 
conviction, and ſhall be glad to read 
more; yet I never ſaw, or aſked. to ſes: 


or was offered to be Heron, ang Maonyeript* 
Note of yours in my life. 50. 
I hope this fully er your Queſ- 


tion; and that you will believe me, 
£ 


' Your moſt obedient Servant, 
| R. N ARMER., 
5 The 


a * 
$ 4 + © See _— 
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2 put through, haſte 1 March, for my Letter 
was dated the eth of February. 54 
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The following · characteriſtic Poem was 
written by Mr.  Gartick;- ſoon after his 
arrival from the Stratford Jubilee, and was 
never publiſhed before; He made a pre- 
ſent of it to a friend, from whom the 
writer. of the Miſcellanies received it. 
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THE CHARACTER AND SKELETON 
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k 41 


MASTER STEPHEN. 


||| WRITTEN BY p. naler, yoo _— : 


IN the Alina 1 am bg” 


For proweſs'I am known: 5 3 7. 
1 am a Bard !—my yerſe is read 7 Ir 50 
e l 1 Town. 18 ' 7 15 1 
Gd himſelf with me wt * 
« ZANGA I am,indeed !” 
Tas then I I prov'd my head was crackt— 
Twelve. Hunces did Ibleed, 


33 hy 


Give me the Play'r who hi burſt | his reine, 


— — ————ĩ 


Exer from their { ſockets ſtart: IRR: | ng 
He, who 4 * roar q ach Krain, 5 
=. rn or ſcrews (i 


111 251 5 A 
Feels not a Hero 8 part. 


. 


Nature 


% # 


APPE * K. 4 pon 


Nature to me has lent che form ny e 
Of RicHAAD—all agree: 


| Like him a 54 We 1.01 624584 157 


And I've his back and Euce .. 0 


Tm handſome, too, the Ladies b rs 08 
I beat 'em in abuſm 121 

Vou' ve ſmelt my high / prophetic dak, 15! 1" Ne j 
—Tom T—d—n'sf. the News. % b bait oT 


I will a Sancho Pana he: et .nrodtired asd T 
Who contradidts my daim 3. Su, 301 7 vill 

I dare attack a Mulberny Tr 0 IAE. ay nA 
And crop, lop, chop the: ſame.. : ard man „ 


Pm Pyramus, the Lion too 


EA r 0 
Can rend, rant, roar and:F9YCs - M 


Then bend, and little eee, i ottand} 
Juſt like 4 ſucking Dove TUG & 26 * 8 


* 

I'm Philalthes 1 (if 77 
E , Þ , Ot wo food 
I'm Proteus true, from head, to toe, i £7 En 

A Cur, a Toad, an A)j!jß!k 


- 
J 4 , I m 
* : v # - 


* . * » 7 7 


* 
* 
—_— * 


* 3 uſed by this * for . of abuſe, in che Public 
Advertiſer. 


94 AFPP EN DIR. | 
I'm the Aſſaffin in ther drk, M bod] it ny . : 
That ſtabs my firſt beſt friend? 7 


Yet have a ſmirking ſmile, d'e e 
To anſwer any end. wil 1 5 I bo. 


"<= 

7 

4 
n 


FF [ With me when woman is in hee 70 597 ee en 

| My tender feeling's ſuch, : 5 ow 

I faint, kick like ® dying Dose 
To find I've charm'd ſo nuelun 0 | --- 


Then hartſhorn, ſalts, and eau ak ot, A HI 

8 Fly to the Captain? id: CC 274 EIA o 
And uproar gallops through de boats n + 

-From Phillis to herum, 0075 2 or i 


* 


4 


Coloſſus Cupid, the polit. 
| Baptiz'd my neutral form 0 ee eels t 
I wheedle, lie, ſwear wrong is 100970 2 

And, when oonfutedſtorm. gi A 6 2! 


I fpread out like a Sailor 
And ſtick into the horſe'sſide/, cd en 
Juft like a London Taylor. 


Pray, om never ſee meride? 0 


4 a> np FI" 7 a 
N 9— n ²˙ m 145 ea 
— 


F4 
* ory anus" 16" ew, 


APP E N DI X. 575 
«© What Caitiff's this, that thus* doth talk 2”? 
So, you've not read my Ode; 


Pray, did you never ſee me walk? 1 Og 
For, then I'm all abroad! : 


_ Orduling teen carth and fly; OE 
A dirty dab-chick on the wing. 9 
a 40,4309) e e wid 


1 3 2 
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„ nid! a 


* Ganick, * * rom: this poem 
to his friend, acted the perſon deſcribed 


with ſo much humour, "that | it 11 the 
bigheſt merriment. 20 of TREO, 


Some notes are wanted, not difficule | 


to write ; but ſuch a taſk [ will not under- 
take. „„ t Ker ec? 


e 

_ 1 8 l T4 
— 2 . —— — —ͤ — 

1 ; , io '2 9 

® LeStye, a Parody on Garrixk's Ode en Shakſpeare.' 
oy T9008 + BY 
FG: # '# 4 * 4 # 
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| Books printed for . Bo IE S Ruſſel Street, : 


k Covent Gardens ; 11 


Fourth Edition, with confiderable Additions, of : 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE of LAVID-GARRICK, 
Eſq; interſperſed with Characters 'and-'Ancedotes of 
his - Theatrica] Contemporaries: the Whole forming 
a Hiſtory of the Stage, which includes a Period of 
Thirty-ſix Years. By Thomas Davies, To whick 


is #dded[an accurate Index. —2 vols. 
bod 1101 555 Holieg 2 


Send Edition of An AMERICAN: FARMER" 
LETTER, by J. HeRor St. John; a. Farmer in 
Pegnſylyapia, _ — 7 to che French Court, at 


New ork. "Ta Boa * 0 


2b 4 208 10 G7 | 


Some PASSAGES in the LIFE of JOHN EARL 
of r pprefinedytien 
| 4. 85 8 4 FINGS öf the 

EARL of ROCHEST BR? D 8 puel Johnſon, 
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ACCOUNT of che LI 
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368, 370. 
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BINGTON; (Mrs.) 94; 3975 510. . 
Abſalom and Achitoph el, 306. c 
Abſurdity of the uſe of miniature e pictures in the doſer-cene 


in Hamlet, 109. 


Acaſto in the Orphan, 196. 
ſuppoſed to be meant for tlie Dale. of can r97: 


his encomium on Charles II. 196. 


„Chamont, and Monimia, 204. 


A of low comedy are apt to add to their author's text, 98, 


E&c. 
AE and Antonio, 226, 228. 
ddiſon, 31, 84, 126, 167, 267, 400. 

—— - and Cidber, 116, 
and Steele, 116. 
A of being the original actors of a character, 27. 
Advice of Hamlet to gh > ers, 82, Ac. 
Xneas and Creuſa, 3 3. 
Aſchines, 47. 
AÆſchylus and Shakſpeare, 13. 
——— the favourite poet of Mr. Rumney, 26; 


and Thomſon, 498. 


A Queens, a tragedy, 2 "ys 


Alceſtis of Furipides, 234. 
Alchemiſt, 
Alcibiades, by Otway, 189. 
Aldo, in the play of Limberham, 182. | 
Alexander the Great, 269, 300. 
general opinion of the writer and his hers, 2724 
Dryden's verſes to the author, 4. 5 | 
——— revived by Delane, 290. 
original actors in it, 276. 
Alexander, (Mr.) 446. 4 
Allen, 62. F Dude 
Almanzor and Almahide, a trage n, 162. 6 
Almeria's ſpeech, in the 2d act e ease Bride, com- 
pared with Jubet's, after receiving the fleeping draught, 
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Anecdotes to the honour of a W TH : 


ef guilt acknowledged by a ſcene j in in ey bs 


— — of a Grecian body,, 2 Ss; 


— of Dr. Barrowby and a London Apprentice, 84 


of Cibber and a young Author, 472. 


Angelica, in Love for en not an minbie 3 349. 


Antigone, 7» 47. 417 , 


, 228. 151 


Antony and Ventidius, in All fo Love, 169. 


„ of Pydna, 56. 


11 320, 
yle, (Duke 88 ') 398. 


= odennis; 47. 


Ariſtophanes, 87. 

Ariſtotle and Shakſpeare, 85 

1 110. N 5 le 

Aſpaſia : * Antiphila, i ths | Maid's PEP 101. 
Atheiſt, Otwayꝰs laſt pl lays 245. 
Aubrey de Vere, (E- 0 n, and Mrs. Marſhal 2955 


97. 
Auguſtus, 86. 


a tragedy by D 164. 


— jt revival in 1726, with an account of the 
actors, 166, 167. | 
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Baddeley, 42. l ee 
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Baron and Betterton, 58, 59. — ———— 
Barrow, 203 i o 
Barry, 46, 70, . 11, 261, 4 450 x eienr rrr v 
—— ſuperior to Wilks in Caſtalio, TY 4% m2 apreacyrts 


bis Alexander, 294, dec. 


Nr en LY} 189. en en 


account os tier family, 207. rr 


— ſom anecdotes of her life, 208, 216. 


j 


— her 8 by Kneller, 20801: 


Barry, 8 


eee. 879 


Barry, Hase Elizabeth,) the difficulty of qualifying her fot. 


the ſt age, 209. 3 71 2 * — 

— her feeling, 219. | 

— — — het excellence acknowledged by Bet- 
1 PIPE terton, 218. 


— —laft part the? NA Ih n= — 


———— her death and epitaph, 216. 
cauſe of her death, 217. 
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m——— er Belvidera, Monimia, . If 


bella, in the Fatal Marriage, 282. 


Lo — diſtinguiſhed beyond any other ee 


dian, 252, 


-, Mrs, Bracegirdle, Mrs. Mountford, 
and Mrs, Bowman, 4. lip 


. how dreſſed by Cibber, 3 22. 


Garrick, 322. 


— as acted by Garrick and Foote, 323, 324.7 
Bayes in petticoats, a farce, 3 30. 


originall dreſſed like Dryden, 305. 


«* 
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Beard, (Mr.) 175, 399. 


Beau 


gard and Father Aldo, 245. 


Beaumont and Ben Jonſon, 175, 

— — and Fletcher, 302. 

Bedamar and the Duke d'Oſſuna, 222. 

Bedloe, 227. 

Beef-ſteak-club, 175. 

Beggar's Opera, 95. | 

Behaviour of the king in Hamlet after the Tn of 
the play, 101. | 


of Hamlet to the ron... 10, . 53. 


— — to the players, 48, &c. 
— — to his ſchoolfellows, 45, 137. 
to Ophelia, 37, fo 80. _ 
Belinda i in the Old Batchelor, acted Y Mrs. Horton and Mrs. 


Younger, 391, 392. & 
Belmour in the Old Batchelor, acted by 20 and Walker, 390. 
Belvidera's excellence, 234. 
—————- and the conſpirators, 238. 1 | 
Ben in Love _e Love acted 17 der and. Jor willen, 392, 


393» 


Benfley, 267. | f — 3 
peer Lord 326. * . — no ö ; f 4 veg, 24 ; 
P p 2 Detterton, | - - "wal 
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Bettert6n*4, 20, 86, 32 116, 0 » 499, 65. . 
account 0 Bis Hamlet, 95 110 
— e 124. 4 5 5 


Te 
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— — L 990 4 411. 7 Ti oy - 
rior to aby ee SF Kis U. time, 41 EE. 
1 8 by A vetiire, „ . | 

— — — bis falaty, 417. 5 
— bis lit e and dag + 421 0 


| —— his] portrait M er, 424. ———— 
0 


S hen r his Klann, 425 Ld 
— — and Pope, 400; 25 0 ba ry 
— — his picture by P ope; 465 e e OO 215 
— — epitaph recommended by Po; 
— — and Wilks, 429, args ih 
— — his dramatic 8 4300 
— — and Garrick, 432. Pk, 

and Cibber, 44. 
— — and Mrs. Barry, 4 . | 
nz. 
— MI. 131, 411. 
—— her character, 42 25 
— — her excellence in Lady Macbeth, Lee. 
— — her inſanity, 4 

— time of her death u 1, 42 3. | 
Bickerfiafte and Cibber, 487. 8 
— e E . &. 409. 5 
— —— ſome miſtakes in it relative to > Better 

5 ton, 410. 
15 hia N 96, 4, 423... 
Birth of the Boe, | by Congreve, AY by „b. le. 
ſon, praiſed by Addiſon, 376, 40. rc 

Bluffe, by Ben * 302. | | 5 
Blunt, ra . | 5 TA Iv £92 ; 92725 
Boheme, Ho 5 771 
and Mrs. Serious. 100. 
Boman, (Mrs.) 417. 
Booth, &c. 289, 420, 488. 33 
- and Wilks, 239, 24%) 32, 84. AN 
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Booth, his ſu eriority in the Ghoſt, * Hamlet, 32. fy 
his action in the part of Morat, in Au! er zche, 8 
— his want of ene 8 TEE 
—— and Smith, 355, 5, 356. 
Booth, (Mrs.) and 125 Chve, TIN 
her piety, 4 431. 
Bowen and Quin, 334, 3 56. 
Boys acting women's parts, Zool (i 
W (Mrs.) 360. 3 | 

— —a—y— ä K ee het, 367, 


— 


- and Congreve, 366. 
— her excellent character, 362. 5 
— and Curl, the publiſher, 362. 
Bracegirdle, (Mrs.) cauſe of her leaving the Nags, 363. 
| her death, 365. 
Brereton, his Jaffier commended, 266. 
Bret, (colonel,) 473. 
Briſtol-milk, 139. | 
Brown, (Tom, 138, 95 282, WA 
and Mrs, E. Barry, 338. 
Brunſwick (Houſe of) 352. | 
Buchanan, (Mrs.) 3 395- | | 
Buckingham, Rocheſter, and Dorſet, 173, 174. | , 
————, Charles II. and the D. of Ormond, 199. 
— — how he loſt the favour of Charles 4 33 $+ 
— more anecdotes of him, 328. 
Bullock, 493. EE 
and Bowen, 310. 
Burbage and Taylor, 62. 
Burnet, ate | 


| : GC. | 
Caius lm by a 190, a8. on 


Caractacus, 94. 
Careleſs Huſband, 4 


* of it, id, 


Carey, 256. 

Catiline, a tragedy, 93. 
Cato, by Addiſon, - 126. 
Cavendiſh, firſt duke of Devonſhire, 149; 
Celſus, 21. 

Cervantes, 346. 

Chamont, 217. 
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Chand, and the ppl 40. : 


Chapman, 172. £431 ; 141% bigs 
Character of Hamlet, 12, 104. SOS YU e e 

——ðriCcT1 . ot for imitation, n 

— —ʃ-⸗ — defended from the attacks! of Mir s Stee- 
WE vens, 143?⸗6ͤ 5 

— — king in Hamlet, 101, &c. 

— - Alexander the Great, 272-24 $3 J milcepreſnte 


by Pope and Boileau, 273. 


Charles II. his opinion of the tragedy of Aurengzebe, 166, 


— his manners and education, 172. 
— — — and his courtiers, 173, 333. 
— — his favourite, &c. 173, 179. 
and the duke of Ormond, Ke 197 + | 
and james II. 227. 
— — and Nell Ps * 
Charon, 39, 127. 

Chetwood, 441, 355, 470. | 
Chghildren- actors. See A 
Chorus, 94. | 
Churchill, 375. 1 
Church of England 202. 
Cibber, 29, 58, 84, 116, 131, 139, 164, 206, 216, Rong 

255z 287, &C. 434-513» 
and Addiſon, 31. | 
and the public at Variance, 311, 5 

- his Bayes, 320. 1 

—— and John Rich, 418. „ 
——— his Love's laſt Shift, 436-444- 8 
his Careleſs Huſband, and Provoked Huſband, 25 
a reproach to other comic writers, 439. 555 
—— his mean income, 440. 
and Verbruggen, 444, 445. N 
Richard Cros 's accounts of <p 448. — 
———— 2 ſervant in Sir Anton ny Love, 446. 57540 OBE 
and Lord Cheſterfield, 448. eee 
his character by a certain writer, 0 mW 
— hisLord Foppin gton i in the e _ inthe ae 


Huſband, 4534. 1 
— his EÆſop, 454. 3181 413 6 : 
his Sir John Brute, 4856. 510 = oo 
and Garrick Brute 456. 8 24 „„ — 


| 18 edy of Xerxes 459 
F TR Cibber, 
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| Collier a 


rw. 583 
Cibber fond of ſcenes of reconciliation in his Plays, ee 


and Mrs. Porter, 461. | 

his two unlucky paſſions, 469. 

his acting tragedy, 470. e 

— . in Scipio, 471. 5 

—— a manager, 472 

— his method of choking ſinging-birds, 472. . 
——— accuſed of pilfering from plays left in his hands, 474. 

his method of treating authors, 475. 

his love of gaming o- 

—— his repartee to Garnck, 501. 

his character concluded, 504. 

his death, 508, 


» 


| Cibber, (Theophilus,) 118, 


— his Bayes, 322. 
Cibber, (Mrs.) 57, 58, 262, 442. 
— her Ophelia, 131, 132, &c. 
— — her Monimia, 219. 
her Belvidera, 262. 
Cid and Hamlet, 1 54+ 
Cinna, 58. 
Clarke, 414. 
and Packer in the King i in Hamlet, 158. 
Claudius, in Hamlet, 47. 
not unworthy the notice of a good 2dr, 102. 
a coward, 152 5 
Clergy and the players at variance, 30 
Clifford, (Lord,) 335. 
Clive, (Mrs.) 131, 330, 376. 
— her ſuperior Selene — * 
Clod, the court-fool, 137. | 
Clowns, 8 „&. | 
as Dryden, 180. 
and Congreve, 401. 
Colman, 94, 3 31. 
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Congreve, 84, &c. 163, 331, 4074 ak, 430. 15 


—--- formed upon Wycherly, 332333, 338. 
— Aa ſuperior, to Wycherly, 3 —⁰σ 3 
—— conduct of his fables, i. A0 
— — his talents, 335. 1 1e 21 
——- his Old Batchelor, 1374. 15 x 7 
— and Ben Jonſon, 35 516% 


as 
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INDEX, 


Congreve, his Double Dealer, 337. 41 a ; 

— his female characters, . x ; 

a — Love for Love, ets er- „ hi 

--- and Otway, 349. 8 5 | Di 

—— — and Mrs. Bracegirdle, 360. | | 5 

———---- his Mourning Bride, 366. De 

——- andthe . 37. „ = 
bios tragic obſcenity, ooo 

— his Way of the World yy 300. 2 - 

— e with Betterton, 384, 44 _ 

—— true cauſe of his leaving off ing, 1 1 > De 

his defence againſt, Collier, 402-404. - Di 

Gon neſt of Granada, a tragedy, o-. | 5 

ators in Venice Preſerved, 237% De 

= 88 about trifles, 12 $- | | . 1 

* Cordelia, 58. CCC D. 

Coriat's crudities, 52. — hn 4248 — 3 

Couvreur, (Madame,) 83. | 1 5 De 

Crawford, (Mrs. „ | De 

1 Crean, 47. 5 8 2 

1 Criticiſm, (theatrical,) its uſe, 51 1513.0 D 

CTCTeroſa, 42, 310. 5¹ 

Cuckold, a favourite theatrical diſh formerly, 336. P. 


1 =P iS —— three cuckolds in the gap er 3490 | 
=_ Cumberland, (Mr.) 406. 

Curl, 246, 290, 362. 
Currer, (Mrs.):228, 
Cuſtom of the country, 181. 


- 
dee, 20, 31, 110, 116, 1375 257, 28. 
Dayenant (Lady,) 208. 
Death, the great deſtroyer of _—_ 28. 
Deceit of Hamlet, 145 4 
Decker, 68, 302. ig nerd an 8 eh ah 
lane, 290. - a Romer! eo et 
| — Demoſtheries and Eching, 47, 5 5. be 2D RET om, 
. Dennis, 184, 381, 383. 437. 950 
Derby murdered by Fiſher, 6. „ ene tb .; w 
Pevil-tavern, 274. 
Lillo (afteru ards lord Roſcommon) andthe <duks * Or- 
mond, 400. 3 BR. 
„ b 2 | Dimplers | 
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gerte, and ſmilers, 342. 
iogenes, 45. | 
Dioſcorides, 21. 


Diſcuſſion of the manner of W. the Ghoſt ky Hamlet, 28, 


Divines of eminence, 203. 
Dogget, ; 309» 470. 


any part, 477. 
and Sir Godfrey Kneller, 478. | 


— his temper and politics, 4 
Don Carlos, by Gone, 1%0- FE 
Don Sebaſtian, 188. 

Dorax, in Don Sebaſtian, 188. 
Dorimant, 178. 


Doris, 349- 


Dorſet, (Duke of,) 178. 92 


Dorſet, (Lord,) 725 „„ 


Double Dealer, * | 
edication of 1 38. 3. ä 
Downes, 4, 31, 98, 110, 116, 161, * 307, 
Drunkenneſs the national vice of Denmark, 1 
| — 160-185, 189, 249, 282, 306, 368. 

— defence of heroic tragedy, 162. 


—— his Tyrannic Love, ibid. 
his Aurengzebe, 164. 


ill in dreſſing or otherwiſe preparing himſelf for 


the firſt fine gentleman on the Eaglih Rage, . 


his Almanzor and Almahide, 162. . 


* 


0 — 


355 427 . 
075 Ty BAG; 


« * i 


| —— his lines on the viciſſitudes of life, dc. 16. 


forſakes riming tragedy, 168. 


hie All for Love, the true language of e 3 
. Troilus and Cuenca. when revived, 17 f. . 


nis attack on the old p e er 5 


his reply to Collier, 187. 


his great improvement of Engl 
—— his efence of his own life, &c. 174. 
—— his death, 184. 

fond of el diction, 187. 
and Congreve, 204. 


Vol. III. Qq 


and Jeremy Collier, 189. 


his Limberham, or Kind Keeper, 182. 10 * wh om" 
and Lee, 183, 270, 271, 305. We” 
improvement of Engliſh ebiication; 183. 
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>, 1 4 — * * * 
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1 


: Lee, and Otway, poets on the fide of the e wn 
————— his dreſs imitated in the Rehearſal, __ 
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Dryden, 
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Dryden, his teaching the players, 308. 
his opinion of Charles the Second's court and poets, 3 
— 3 an Congreve, on the Double Dealer, 3 * 
his laſt play, Love Tri rium hant, 338 5 

—  infete: þ judicial a: '08y, A Auf 
Duncan, in Macbeth, 47- 


, 393. 


* 


Earl of Eſſex a tra d #5 0.00 The hn 
Eecles, 398. * * 7 3. ae TEES Dit nn 
Edward the Confeſſor, 18, 185 3 hy Woo eli; 
Edwin, 2. A 977 eabiitedaG . 

Eggleton, pw. 395 397: 6G t © | 's 4 


r d ; 7 E 5 
Elf, err a 5 
| Elizabeth, ones.) 213. 47 48110 
— and James I, 78, 143 77 
— _ archbiſhop Whitgift, 00 re i 


6 16 1 — 


TH 70 
Elliot, a 3 in V e'Breſetved, 23 F 7. — 


that name dear to Hard, 258. 23 7 "wr 2 
Elrington, 4.50, 502. uo 9 4 21. 


Emperor and N duft in genes e 267 3.— 
Envy, 501. 4502 b Oh 


* 
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Effay on Falſtaff, __- Diet %. J 41 nee 1 


Eſtcourt, 3 . Ji a 1 145 5 or — 
s Bayes, 369 309 1 WISELY 715 — vn 211 
his qualities, b 2 294810 — 


— OT, orig mal ari 5 11 


12. 


, 
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1 ificer,” 505 . the ET d. 


O ns tavern, * 375. ok: Bas 
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Fainall, as ated by Walker and Quin, 39h; . e—— 
Fair Penitent, 56. Me 1 2 TEL! 15 15 by 1141. L 1 —— — 
Falkner, 508. . 5 „e Fate! 5 75 5115 Abe. 
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Falkland-ifland, 12 

Falſtaff, 8 5. | 

— and the chief juſtice, 48. 

Farmer, (Dr.) 19. 

—— letter from; to the author, 571. 
Farquhar, 179. 

Farren, 1 58. 

Fear perſonified, 101. _ 

Feathers worti formerly by 2 97. 
Filbert and Jather, 234. 

— 66. N 
his behaviour at the play after murdering Mr. Derby, 


6 
Fletcher, 875 175 
and Congreve, 340. 
Flounderman, 389. | 
Fong as ated by Dogget, Cibber; Hippiltey, and 
oote, 3Q9Tt. | | 
Fortinbraſs = Hamlet, 124; 
Fools no objects for dramatic ſatire, 348. 
- Foote, 137, 319. 
his Bayes, 327. 
Foreſi ght, in Love for _ a character of humour, 346, 
F . by Ben Jonſon, 70. 

Frail, A's rs.) in Love 5 Love, 349. 1 
Franciſco and Mr. Boheme, 5. | j 
Francklin, 406. " > 
Frier Francis, 63. | 
F roth, in the Double Dealer, 341. | 
his opinion of laughter, 341. 
——— and Lord C—, 342. | 
Froth; (Lady,) and Brit. 344. 
Fuller, 18, 137. 


* 


G. c « 
Galen, Dioſcorides, Celſus, &c. 21 _ 
Garrick, 30, 97, 118, 219, 273, 283, 431, 432, 456, 457, 
468, 501. 
—— and Woodward, 43, 246. 
and Barry, 46, 251. 
| and Mrs. Cibber, 57. 
——— his ſuperiority in Hamlet, 71, 118. 


a 
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Garrick, his expreſſion and action, 80. Ei 

his aſſumed madneſs to Ophelia, 81. 

his unvaried action, 96. 

rejects the ſoliloquy of Hamlet in the Ward act, 104. 

— his alteration of Hamlet, 0 b 

— reſigns Pierre for Jaffier, 2 
his mimicry of Delane, 290. 

6 and Foote, 317. | 
his Bayes compared with that of his 3 323. 
in Oſmyn, 372. 

Gay's parody of ſome ſpeeches in Venice Preſerved, 235. 
Ghoſt in Hamlet, 23, 104, &c. 

— of Darius, from Aiſchylus, 24. 

Clytemneſtra, 25. 

w—— Ls, in Oedipus, 26. 

— Ninus, in Semiramis, 27. 

— of Sylla, in Ben Jonſon 5 Catiline, 94. 

Giffard, 290, 376. 

Grave-diggers in Hamlet, 13 8 

— chrovn out by Garrick, 1 52. 

- reſtored, . SS 
—— (Dr.) 21. 

G ren, Mes.) 354. 
Git (Mr Ralph) bo, 62, 5b, & 

Griffit r. Ralph), „560, 562, 565, &c, 

— 8 15 85 — 155 of Memoirs 

of a Woman * wad #1 Ge 


j 


* 


Guardian, 342. 

Guernier, 129. 7 

Guildenſtern, 74, 140. 
Gwyn, (Cell,) 285, 415. 


H. 


Faines and a rn 280. 
— diſmiſſed by Hart, 281. 

A writer of prologues and epilogues, 281, 
— (count,) 282. 8 
— and Dryden, 282. 
— anecdote of him, by Quin, 267, 84 
his Bayes, 290, 308. 
Hallam, (Mrs.) 120, 258. 
HFlamlet, 1, 153. 
ben fiſt att, not certainly 0 3. 


Hamlet, 


* 
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Hamlet, the firſt of Shakſpeare's plays acted at the duke of 
York's theatre, 4. 

——- its popularity ſoon after the Reſtoration, 4. 

- the firſt act unequalled, 23. 

merit of the ſcene between Hamlet and his mother, 

118. 

— 2 of the fourth act, 134, 13% 

altered by Garrick, 1 1. 8 

Grave-diggers reſtored, 1 53. 

ſhort character of it, 153. 

—— account of ſome of the under-parts i in it, 1 58. 


paſſages explained, 7-16, 19-23, 36, 37, 41, 44» 54» 
7» 61-03, 65, 66, 74, 75, 77» 78, 70, 80-82, 
6-88, 91-93, 9597, 99-101, 103-114, 123-133, 

142-148. 

we 7, IO, 61. 

Harper and Quin in the part of the Old Batchelor, 390. 

and Shepherd, 488. 

1 (Sir John, Y his account of a whole court inebri- 

ate i 

Hart, " 277, 286. 

and Mohun, 52, 98, 161, 164, 168, 276. 

characters acted by them, 278, 279.. » 

. time of their death uncertain, 286, 288. 

— his Alexander, 2 

and Nell — 265. 

— his ſalary, 413. 

— his death, 414. 

Heartwell and Sylvia, 336. 

Hecuba, 61. | 

Heigh ho! 310. 


Henderſon, 30, 82, 91, 484. 


- his excellence, 91, 119. 


Henry the Eighth, 8, 85. 


prologue and epilogue 69. 


ae and his load, 50. 


Hercules furens, 86. 
Heroic friendſhip, 2 50. 


Heron (Mrs.) and Mrs. Woffington, 468. 


Heywood, 50. 
his apology for the actors, 63. 
i (Rare) 148. 


Hippidey, 
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1 Hippifley, 42, 88, 95, 171, 244: | 

E Hippocrates, 21. 

: Hoadley, 40. 

* Holwell and the bramins, 274. 

N Homer, 100. | 

N | Hopkins, (Mrs.) and Mrs. Tochbald, in Queen Gertiude, 159. 


5 Horatio, 12, 158. 
; Horatio and Pylades, 91, 92. 
ö Horden, an accompliſned player, killed, 44 3. 
13 of commons and the theatre; 343. 
oward, (Henry,) 304. 8 
Howard, (Sir Robert,) 304. 
Howard, (family of,) 307. 
Hulet, 1 O3. 8. x 
his encounter with a chair 290. 
— his merit, 292. 
—— characters he acted, 2916 : 
— his ſudden death, 292. RE 
Null, Whitfield, and Farren, in Horatio, 158. 
Hume, 227 
Humour, Ben 2 s definition of it, 379. 
— Dryden's definition of it, 380. 
— Congreve's opinion of it examined, 379, — 
—— —Corbin Morris's man of humour, 387. | 
Hurd and Mrs. Montague, 94. ES 


E I. ; 


. Jaſſier, the ſuſpicions entertained againſt Rinn, 239. 
his anxiety and diſtreſs, 240, 887 | | 


n Iago, 469. 
= : ren and Roderigo, in Othello, 130. 


ames I. 69. 
Jame: the Apoſtle, and Sbakſpeare, TH 
nchbald, (Mrs.) 159. 
Indian Queen, 26. 
Inſtructions of Hamlet to the players, 82, &c. 
Interview between the Ghoſt and Hamlet, 2 
— Hamlet: and Ophelia, 80. 
— — — Oſmyn and Almeria among the tombs, in 


5 N the N Bride, * 


— 
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[ 
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Johnſon, | 
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* 
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— — E to be in an error, 1 f, 238, 130. 

Steevens, 23, 87, 1911. 
— = Shakſpeare's moſt liberal eee; 9. 
* — = —— and Dr. Farmer, 69. | 


— his review of Hamlet, I $4: EPO al? 
— — . pork to Wycherly, 333. 


- 


— — bis opinion of the character of Heartwell inch 

| 5 Old Batchelor, 336. 

— his favourite paſlage, from Congreve, con- 
tdtllraſted with one from Shakſpeare, 307, 370, 


N — his opinion of Oongreve's poems, 400; an 
© _*_ *,_- . ĩͤ 406. } [1677 N 
— and Mr. Stevens, 52 — — 


Jonson, Ben,) 249 
. his quarrel with the players, 68. 
— and Shakeſpeare, 6g. 


— — his Catiline, 93. 
- = his club at the Devils rin e who compola; 
it, 174, 175. 5 — — 
Jonſon, the actor, 140, 310, 442+ 16 01 56k 
| originally: a painter, 140. +1 9361 ord 
Judgement of Paris, a malque, 3984 L ni { 
Juliet, 369. S 
Panke Cz 1925 2 LT, 225 268. 1 | „ 
inogtih eich e nub orgs a. 13310 210 — 
EA 5 — 
Kaims, 336. 3.3 otad ons 
5 (Queen, 8. (BAT A120 —— 
Ke 1 2 | im dien ü OT ons 
a 4 2 = Hulet, — ae ein os 
—— his majeſtic deportment, 429. 84 
Kemble, e en n= 54g Gs wi 
— his Hamlet, 155. | 8 e ine 
- his pauſes, 1 56. n 554 


his cloſet-ſcene in Hauler, tore + 0 1 h bh 15 F i 4 e, 


i ſrt 1 -* | xuþ abefrant. 


Henk $7. ib 555 l 
8 n 24 
Kg 'of Denmark lovers of REO wine, 14. 
— their int ne NOIR NS 8 
— — Wade be bated in their amour, 8. 


— —— — — 
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Lear and Cordelia, 58. l 201 1 2 405 10 lden 
Le Brun and Lee, 276. 6 7 1 » * : 10 aff. — 
Lee, 26, 183, 230, 37 031 75 AN, 
— his Alexander Gebet 1 8 e. | bi 
— his ſtyle, 271. . FIT. RIDE Das 680 e 
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King Johi; 22. 1 "FEOF 23.4% +8 51 
King's part, not always deſirable. to an oat, 47; bee. 
King, (Mr.) 88, 395. 

;Booth's character of f W. Strith applied to bim, 3906. 
King's ſoliloquy in Hamlet, 1b. 


Charles the Second's company of comedians and ths 


duke of York's, 412. 

Ring Charles's company ſuperior to the ethers,” 412. 

—— cauſes of its declenfion, 413. 

King, the box-keeper, anecdote of him, N Ke. V. 
itty Carrot and Betvidera, 23 5 EY | 

Ih," $190, V 

Eynaſton and Booth; 264-5 , 


an actor of women's parts, 
further ne reſetting him, 358-360, 


I. a 2 4 1 ## # * ' rf — — 
1 [ * $ 
And Le Kin 300 8 ö } 44 ; 2 d i 7 — K » 
, 3. F | 


— and the property- man, 5 cf: 


Lacy, the 8 actor of Bayes, 377. 


Lacy, late manager of NN 17. . 


— in Hamlet, 133.0 2. ER 


and Ophelia, 13. _ | O98 ei! 
— Cloſeted by the king, 133. E Ae eL. 


m— conjectures concerning the ene in his diſpoſition 


2133. : 
NN diem, e nn 


——— not a favourite with the audience or Ye _ 148. 


Laureat, 447, 452, 474. INE 
Lazinefs, or inability in drakttifts; 170 . 9 235 75 . 


—— his beſt tragedies, 272. 


— has brought the . material dent of Alexander's life | 


a Fac tb 2 L W 


into his Play, 27 5. 


=—— his pathetic made b öf readfüg, 397 Xt —— 5 


Sr -AnhOtway/abher fred is act onthe age, zee FEET 


3 3 Legend, 


— — time of his retiring Sbm the tage uncertain, 3 58. | 
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Legend, "(Sir Samſon, ) in Love for Love, 0 | 


igh, 228. 
Leland and Aſcham, 55. 
Leſſon for princes, from Aſchylus, 24. 
Life, reflections on, 77. 
Limberham, or Kind Keeper, a comedy, by Dryden, 182. 
Locke, 380. 
| Love for Love, 345, 381. 

— its excellence, 345. 


—— moral of it, 346. 

1 Nokes, and Croſs; Griffin, H ippiſley; Taſwell, and 
Shuter; Wilſon, Baddeley, and Ede win; ackors of Polo- 
nius, 2. 

Lowin, the original Falſtaff, 146. 

chiefly celebrated for parts of humour, 147. 

ſcmetimes acted in tragedy, 147. 

Lucian's Dialogue of Menippus, 20. 

— — Speculantes, 127. 

Lunatics, 93s + 

Lyon, an actor remarkable for a copious memory; 292. 


| M. 


Macbeth, ha 

es drefſed by Mr, Macklin, 5 5 
Macheath, ſung better by Hulet than by Walker, 292. 
Macklin and Henderſon, 30. | 
———= and Yates, . 469. 

's Iago and Barry's Othello, 4705 

Maids Tragedy, 101. 

Malone, 2, 49. 

Manwaring and General Churchill, 462. 

„ pong of,) 407. 

Marſhall, (Mrs.) 164. 

——— the original Roxana, in the Rival Queens, 29 5. 
Maſks, 388, 389. ; 

Maſkwell, in the Double Dealer, 340 

Maſon, 94. 

Maſſinger, . 

Maſter Stephen, character and keleton of; by Mes | Garrick, 


$73 + wy; 
Malimin' s defiance of the gods, in Dryden's Tyra 


163. 
Yo 1. III. | 8 


. ; 


ES: | Narcifſ, Hillaria, and Amanday in Love — 


=. 1 N D K x. 
Mleaſure for Meaſure, 22. | 
Mercury and Charon, 127. 


Mermaid, Devil, Roebuck, &c. taverns, 1 74. 
Middle comedy of the Greeks, 302. 


Millamant as acted by Mrs. label, Mrs. Younger, and 


Mrs. Abington, . 
Miller, (Joe,) = 
Mills, 166, 217. 
„ in the part of Pierre, 252, 
— and Quin, 253. 
Milton s Samſon Aponiſtes, 94. 
and Shakſpeare, 19. 
Milward, 117, 11 | 
Mimics more dreaded than beloved, 316. 8 
Miniſters ſore about politics, 352, _ | 
1 in the Way of the "World, his character of Wit- 
Wou'd, 41. 
Mirabel, in the Way of the World, the character of Con- 
greve Same 360. 


& - added by Wilks and 


=, Ryan, 395. 
Mitre-tavern, in the time of Charles II. 1 74e 
Mohun, 52, 98, 287, &e. 
 —— preferred to Hart by Charles II. 278. 
and Nell Gwin, 414. 
Monimia, as acted by Mrs. Porter, and Mrs. Cibber, 219. 
Montague, (Lady Mary Wortley,) 353. 
(Mrs.) and Mr. Colman, 94. 
Monthly Review, uncandid and partial, 5 14. 
M orley, afterwards biſhop of Wincheſter, 1 7 5. 
Morris's Eſſay on Wit and Humour, 3817. 
Moſſop's Pierre, 261. 6 


CT un en, &c. 206, 289. 


— (Mrs.) 330, 417, 420. 
Mourning Bride, 366, 376. 


— characters in it, 360, 367, 374. 
— — - plot and moral, 367. 
- concluſion, 374+ 
| Mulgrave (Earl oh) 299 
Murphy, Mr.) 406. 
_—_— a tragedy by the Earl of Orrery I99, 2171. 


N. 


as 
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Narciſſa, and Lady Betty Modiſh, 441. 
Neal, 395. 
Nokes, 181, 42, 191. 
Nonjuror, a comedy, written by Cibber, from which the 
Hypocrite is taken, 50g, 510. 
Norris, 310, 491, 492, &c. 
Norton, 437. 
O. 
Oates, 227, 282. 
Obſcenity peculiar to the Engliſh dramatiſts, 183, 372, 382. 
Obſervator, by Sir Roger L*Eſtrange, Te 
Oedipus, 26. 
in the Phœeniſſæ of Euripides 204. 
Olaus Wormius, 18. 
Old Batchelor, 335. 
— praiſed by Dryden and Southern, 335. 
—— its characters, 33 5. 
| Oldfield, (Mrs.) &c. 166, 215, 257, 260. 
—— and Mrs. Bracegirdle, 364, 365. 
—— — deſcribed at length, 461. 
—— — her great abilities, 462. 
——— her confounding a hiſſing ſpectator, 407+ 
her Lay Townly, 467. 
Olympic games, 55. 
Olynthus, (city of,) 55. 
Ophelia, 13, 93, 129. | 
her mad-ſcene &c. 130. 
her madneſs not to be charged abſolutely to the | 
fault of Hamlet, 149. 
Opinion of Hamlet concerning Koſencraus and Guildenſtern, 
14 
o ( Duke of. „) &c. 196. 
and Atatto &c. 197. 
Oroonoko, 19, 449, 450. 
Orphan, 193. 
lot, ibid. 
— language, 195. 
two la lines, 205. 
— ſirſt actors in it, 206. 
Oſtric, 145. | 
Othello, 130, 469. 
3 186-268. 
= the T0 writer of genuine as 188. ; 3 
R 12 . Otway, 
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our, wrote his firſt tragedies in ron 189, 
: his Alcibiades, ibid. 
—— his Don Carlos, ibid. 
his defects, 190. 
— —— his Caius Marius, 2674. | 
— his praiſe of Shakſpeare, bid, 
bis epilogue to Caius Marius, 192. 


23 


—— his quitting the army, 7b:d, 
his Orphan, &c. 193-200. 
— the ſon of a clergyman, '202. 
—— his. diſreſpect for the clergy unjuſt, ibid. 
— his Venice Preſeryed, 221-245. 
and Shakſpcare, 223, 2245 236. 
— a loyaliſt, 227. 
———— his enemies deſcribed, 229, 248, 
his own fituation deferived in the part of Jaffier, 2357 

— and St. Real, &c. 236. EEE 
| and Southern, 237. 
——— his laſt play, called the Atheiſt, 245. 
his unhappy circumſtances, arid the cauſe, 246. 
the common account of his death contradicted by Dr, 
— Wharton, 248. « | 
true cauſe of his death, :b:d. 

—— envied by Dryden, and the cauſe, 249. 


P. 


Palmer and Mrs. Crawford, 298. 
Pantomimes, antient and modern, 86. — 
Papiſts and diſſenters, 333. 
Parody and burleſque, the difference between them, 235. 
Parſons and Quick, 141, 159. 
Paſſive obedience, 144. 
Paulino and Erneſto, in the Orphan, 1 197+ 
Boers (William,) 311. 

Perne, 
Perſæ of K ſch ylus, 24. 
Petre (a gopiſn prieſt) and the duke of Wesen, 528. 
Petulant, as actèd by Neal and Baddeley, 397. 
Philip of Macedon, and Satyrus the comedian, 55. 
Philips and Addiſon, 283, Jes 
PhiloRtetes, 6. 5 


TW; > 
% 4 


— 


Pierre, 


1 397 
Pierre, alluſion of a ſpeech of his in the firſt a& of Venice Pres 


ſerved, 231. 
- and 23 225. 
— differently affected by Renault's charge to the 
„ conſpirators, 238, 239. 
— — their fate as taken from St. Real, 242. 


- ated by William Smith and Betterton, 250. 


Pinchwife, 278. 
Pinkethman and Wilks, agreement between them, 89. 
. - anecdote of them, 89. 
— — the ſon, 395. 
Plain Dealer, 278, 341. 
Plato, 75. 
Plaufible, in the Plain Dealer, 341. 
Players vindicated, &c. 53. 
Poetaſter, 68. 
Politics, 352. 


Polonius and eee 36. | 
— —-V“— ſcene between them omitted i in repreſen- 


2 - 


g tation, 37. 

— tier diſcuſſed at large, 38. 

— — miſtaken by Garrick, 42. 
always acted by low comedians, 42. 

———. and the king, 101. | 
Polydore acted by Booth and Walker, 217. 

Pope, 4, 42, 61, 273, 347, 426, 404, 405, 507, 50g, 510. 

and Gay, 302, 320, 321 | 

Pope, (Miſs,) 345. 

Popiſh Plot, 227, 230. 

Porter, (Mrs.) 120, 166, 213, 2 ol 260, 494- 

and Mrs. Cibber in the part of i 219. 

in Belvidera, 257. 

2 and Mrs. Oldfield, 495. 

her death, 500. 

Porus, the Greek actor, in the part of Electra, 372. 

Potter, 206, 406, &e. 

and Rumney, 26. 

Powell, (George,) &c. 443, 481, 

— and Williams, 206. | 

- and Chriſtopher Rich, 206, 259, 1 

and Betterton, 420. | 

— and Colley Cibber, 444. 


Powey, 


7 
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Powell, George,) and a bailiff, 482, : 
2 Powell, (Willa) 294. * 8 
Prior and Addiſon, 400, 401. | 
Pritchard, (Mrs.) 120. 

mon ter, by Aaron Hill, 148, 


398. 
3 the mimic, 86. 


Pythagoras, 14. 


Q. 
Queen, in Hamlet, charged with murder, 106, 


acted by Lady Slingſby, Mrs. "ON Mrs, 
Hallam, and Mrs. Pritchard, 1 I 20, 

Queen of Sheba, 15. 

Queenſberry and the Duke of een 329. 

Quick, 144. 

Quin, 171, 245. 

— and Ryan, 33. 

— unfit for Chamont, 21 7s 

— and Booth, 259. 

— his Clytus, 20%. 1 

— and Garrick, 456. : 


3 oi 


Raftor, brother to Mrs. Clive, 3 30% 

pra rp Ss 318. 5 

5 n eſhire Dialog es, 65. 

- his narrative compared with the plot-of Venice pre- 


ſerved. &c. 221. Ss gg ths, 


Reformation of the mo ding to a player, 436. 


Rehearſal, 189, 301-3 
———— and the play of the United * 303, 304. 


when firſt acted, 286. 

compared with Don Quixote, 30 5. 

play bill of it, taken from the e, $10. 

| Religion and Politics, 351. © 2 
Renault and Elliot, 237. = 1 8 1 
Revenge, a tragedy, 76. | 

Revolution and Union, 352. 

Reynolds, (Sir 8 845 V | 
; ee 5, 417+ | ih : ERS 
7 5 . F: 2 Fg Rich, 
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Rich, family of John Rich takes offence, 41 8. 

Richard III. 224. 

and Henry VIII. 85. 
W and Otway, 244. 

Robertſon, of York, 141. 

Robertſon, (Rev. Mr.) 18. 

Robinſon, 52. 


man (Earl of,) 174, 209, 277. 
— his Valentinian, 176. 


his diligence in teaching Mrs. E. Barry 
to at, 210, Ws 


Rogers, (Mrs.) 442. 
———— and Mr. Wilks, 252. 
Roſcius Anglicanus, 116, 410. 
Roſe-tavern, 443+ 
Royal Oak, Mitre, and Roebuck, 174. 
Rumney, 26. 
Ryan, 4, 33, 61, 103, 171, 357- 
——— Quin, and Mrs. Seymour, 258. 
—— and Powell, 7d. 
—— his high opinion of Mrs, Seymour, 2 59. 


* s opinion of Hart, 277. 
& 


Samſon Agoniſtes, 4. 
Satyrus, a comic actor of Athens, 55. 
2 463. 
avil, 351. 
Saunders, (Mrs.) 464. 
Scene between Hamlet and his Mother, 107-116. 
Schoolfellows of Hamlet * ſuſpected, 115. 
Scot, 203. 
Scribonius Largus, 21. 
Sebaſtian, in Dryden's Don Sebaſtian, 188, 
Sejanus, 69. 
Selden, 175. | 
Semele, an opera, 398, 399. 
Semiramis, a tragedy, 
. an incident at the rehearſal of i it, 28. 
Senate of Venice and the houſe of commons, 231. 
Settle, in Drury- lane theatre, 489. ; 
| Seward, (Mr.) his preface to anon and Fletcher, 179. 
Seward, 
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Seward, Earl of Northumberland, 18. 


< Seymour, (Mrs.) 190. 


— in Belvidera, 2 59. 


Shadwell and Settle, poets of the whig-party, 2 30. | 


: e 203. 


1 philoſophy, 23. 


and Otway, 249, 250. 


Shaftſbury, &c. 228. 


Shakſpeare s frequent additions to thoſe ply he valued, 3s 68. 


* 


inſtructions 25 100 . 1 | 

—.— e rote in the infancy o a 1 5 
? - his characters will not bear vi OE a — 152. 
— formerly leſs valued than Fletcher and Dag 161. 
and Otway, 190, 191: 
- and Congreve, 387. 


Sheridan, 82, 119, 128. 

Shirley, the original actor of Hei ain ho! in the Rehearſal, 
$10, 311. 

Shuter, 42, 88. 

dne (Mrs.) in the Fair Wann, 58. 

— — in Belvidera, 263-265. 


—— — her perſon and deportment, 244. 


— compared with Mrs. Cibber, 46:4. 


— . her ſuperiority in 825 in the Mourning Bride, 


374. 


Silent Woman, 70. 


Simile of the turtles, in the Rehearſal, L 
of the boar and ſow, ibid. 
Singer, the compoſer, 308. — 


Singing. boys er to the players, 27 


eir manner of ac 


| Sir Sir Courtly Nice, 440, 480. 
Sir Novelty Faſhion, and a good e at: "IR 449. 


= his dreſs, 441. 


Liinner, $3» 79. 


Slingſby, (Lady,) 120. 


Sly, 138. | f 


Smith, 82, 119. | 


Smith, (Edmund, ) 464; 5155 4335 
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Smith, (William,) u 2705 332, 403, ** e 
eee age, „, „ 
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Smith, (William,) his death and epitaph, 353. 


Socrates, 7 1 
Soliloquy o To be, or not to be, ibi. 
Sophoniſba, 47. 
Sophocles, 6, 40. | 
Southern,. 410, 440, 446. EY” 
i his Oroonoko, I9, &c; 
Sparks and Barry, 273. 
Spectator. A paſſage reſtored, 317; 
Spence; 248. 
Stage-murderers, 95. 
Stage-trick of the actor of Hamlet, at tlie entrance of the 
Ghoſt, in the cloſet-ſcene, 111. 
Steele, 116, 139, 140. 
his character of Eſtcourt, 313, 31). 
— marks og 314. 
Steevens, obligations of the Public to him and Mr. Malone, 2. 
an explanation of his amended, 17. 
- his obſervations on the ſcene between Hamlet and 
the hw 62, &c. 3 
=—— criticiſed, 146. 
— his obſervations on the ſocne between Hamlet and 
his ſchoolfellows, 149, 1 50. 
his conduct reſpecting ſome manuſcript obſervations 
on Shak are; 517, 518. 
——9bſervation on, by Dr. be 557. 
Stephens, (Mrs. ) afterwards Mrs. ich, 395. 
Suckling, 113. 
Sunderland (Lord) and joe Haings, 284, 285. 
Swift and Congreve, 405. 
T. | 
Tarleton ad "EY By; 138; 
Taſwell, 42. . 
— 8 of tragedy, 3717. 
Tatler, 28 | 
Tattle, in Love for Love, 347. 
Taylor, 29, 116. 
the original Hamlet, 3i, 116, 14. 
Tempeſt, 139. 
Ten and Congreye, 340. oe : 
Vor- III. 8 Theatres 
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Theatres opened at the Reſtoration, 16. 
Theatrical taſte in the reign of Charles II. ibid. 
Theobald, Warburton, &c. 54. 

and Pope, 99. 

Theodoſius and Ariſtodemus, Greek actors, 47: ö 
Three Hours after Marriage, 320. | 
Thurmond, (Mrs.) 375. | 

Tillotſon, 203. 

Tirefias, 7. 

Tonſon, the bookſeller, 268. 

Touchwood (Lady) in the Double Decker, 3 40. 
Tragedy and Mrs. Oldfield, 465, 466. 
Tranſlation of Lucian, 20. 

Treachery of Guildenſtern and Roſencraus, T4 
Troilus and Creſſida, 171. 


— — revived by Rich, in 1734, with-« an ae 


count of the actor 8, ibid. 
Troilus — Hector, and Brutus and Caſſius, ibide | 
Tucca, in the Poetaſter, 98. mo 
Tully and Bacon, 40. 
Tyrwhit, pa: a : Ah” 

. 
Vanbrugh, 1575 438, 443» 452, 454. 
——-— his Relapſe, 452. | 
and Congreve, 452, 453 
2 Preſerved, 196, 221, &c. 
the conduct of the plot defended, 223. 
— particular time when it was acted, 226. 


5 contaminated by ribaldry, 228. 
— ==—— allufion to Dryden in the epilogue, 230. 


—— the it act, 233. 

— 3 ot the poet in weaving the plot, 242. 

— arting · ſeene between Jaijer 112 91 
1] idera, 244. 


Ty = wow originally in it, 257, 252. 
Verbruggen, 3 3554 444, 451, Kc. 
= the Duke of St. A, 4471 448. 
— —„—ð his 82 449. 
tds original Bajazet, 450, 451. 
— 2 a bail, 451. | 
— — time of his death uncertain, ibid. 
—— — once Mrs. Mountfort, 420. 


Veſuvius, 


n 353» 

Victor, (Benjamin,) 2575 805. 
Underhill, 138. 

— tal l BY d. 
— aſt part he played, 139. 
1 
and Nokes, 191. 

Union of the two companies of comedians, PEE 
United * by Henry Howard, 304. 

Voltaire's diſingenuity, 6. 

Voltaire and Shakſpeare, 26, 27. 

— his rat trapped, 104. | : 
and Mrs. Mountfort, 105. 

— — cenſured, 135. 

— 4 Queen Elizabeth, 213. 

his opinion of St. Real, 222. 

and Boileau, 273. 

and the bramins, 274. 

Upton and Sir John Hawkins, 61. 

Vulgariſms, 51. W 


Wales, (Prince and Princeſs of,) 463. 
Waller, 175. 
Walker, 103, 177, 357. 
his imitation of a man who cried flounders, 296, 
Wanton Wife, a comedy, 364. 
Warburton, 7, £853 51, 1575 _ 143, 512. 
| — Ans hnſon, 38. 
- and Mr, 1 — $7. 
Warner, 113. 
Warton, 248. 
Way of the World, 41, 376, Ke. | 

— plot, characters, actors, &c. 8 
—— compared with Love for Love, 376. 
— its reception, 38 33 " me 
- the ſecond act, 386 

| — the fourth act, 387, 388, 

Weldon, 398. 
bbs on 21. 
Weſton, 88, 312. 
What d'ye call it? 234. 
Whichcot, 203. 


a 


812 . Whig, 
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— toy and tories, 230. 

on, 506. 

Whitfela, 5 58. 

Whitgift, 137. 

Wigs, 84, 96, &c. 

Wilkins, 203. 

Wilks, 4» 3: oO, B2 117, 166 0, 429: 

— his . LOL 4; vi To be 9. 1 to be, 2 555 9 

— his | in 0 tment, ; my 

— and Barry, 11 

his Caſtalio, 8. | 

— in Lord Townley, 468, : 

— ud Booth, 476. 

— a a reformer, 481. 

William HI. Betperton, | and Mrs. Ran, 419. 

Williams, 206. 

—— niſtaken for Cibber, 47 5 

Wilſon, (Mr, Richard.) „ 

Winterſel, &c, 413. 

Witwou'd, 41. 

as acted by Cibber, Cha "man, —_ King, 395. | 

Witwou'd, (Sir Wilful,) as acted by GEE and Eper 

Wo 

Wolley, 8. | 

Wolſley, 756. 5 

Woodhull, 406. | 

Woodward i in Polonius, 43. ' 

- and Mrs, Clive, 344. 15 

1 177. 
̃ tranſcribed the manners of his own times, 333» 

Dryden, Otway, &6. 3 34 
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Tates, 141. 

— (Mrs.) 58, 

— (Urs .) Ir. Crawford, and Mils Young, &c. 262, 

*, 263, 264. 

e Yorick's ſkull, 136. 
, York, 


N 605 
York, (Duke of,) afterwards James II. 227, 246. 
(Ducheſs of,) ans... 


Young, (Miſs,) 58, 269. 
Young's Revenge, 76. 


Younger, G 392. 


1 


Zimri, a Later drawn by Dryden, for the author of the 
Rehearfal, 900, 
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